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IntroduetLon 

TITLE 

The Hebrew title of this book (we'elleh shemot) originated from the aneient praetiee of 
naming a Bible book after its first word or words. "Now these are the names of" is the 
translation of the first two Hebrew words. 

"The Hebrew title of the Book of Exodus, theretore, was to remind us that 
Exodus is the seguel to Genesis and that one of its purposes is to eontinue 
the history of God's people as well as elaborate turther on the great themes 
so nobly introdueed in Genesis." 1 

Exodus eannot stand alone. It would not make mueh sense without Genesis. The very 
first word of the book, translated "now," is a eorgunetionthat means "and" 

The English titie "Exodus" is a transliteration of the Greek word exodos from the 
Septuagint translation meaning "exit," "way out/ 1 or "departure." The Septuagint 
translators gave the book this title beeause of the major event in it, namely, the Israelites' 
departure from Egypt. 

"The exodus is the most signitieant historieal and theologieal event of the 
OldTestament..." 2 

DATEANDWRITER 

Moses, who lived from about 1525 to 1405 B.C., wrote Exodus. He eould have written it 
under the inspiration of the Hbly Spirit any time after the events reeorded (after about 
1444 B.C.). He may have written it during the year the Israelites eamped at the base of 
Mt Sinai. He may have done so during the 38-year period of wandering in the wildemess 
following the Israelites' failure to enter the land from Kadesh Bamea (cf . Num. 13- 14; ea 
1443-1405 B.C.). On the other hand he may have written it on the plains of Moab just 
before his death (cf . 16:35). 3 



^Ronald Youngblood, Exodus, pp. 9-10. 

2 EugeneH Merrill, Kingdom ofPriests, p. 57. 

3 0n the date of the Exodus, see my note at the end of 12:37-42; or John D. Hannah, "Exodus," in The B ible 

Knowledge Oommentary: Old Testament, pp. 104-5. On the Mosaie authorship of Exodus, see my note on 

the writerof Genesis and the sourees referred to there, in my notes on Genesis. Kenneth Kitehen, "The Old 
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SCOPE 

Exodus embraees about 431 years of history, from the arrival of Jacob and his family in 
Egypt (ea. 1876 B.C.) to the ereetion of the tabemaele in the wildemess of Sinai (ea. 
1445 B.C). However 1:1-7 is a review of Jacob's family. If we eliminate this seetion, the 
narrative resumes the story of the Israelites where Genesis ends, after the death of Joseph. 
About 364 years elapsed between the death of Joseph and the building of the tabemaele. 
The bulk of the book (ehs. 3— 40) deals with only two of these years, the year betore and 
the year after the Exodus from Egypt. The Exodus event is elearly the focus of this book. 

The Israelites lived in Egypt 430 years (12:40). Genesis 15:13 has the round number 400 
years as the time of Israel's oppression in Egypt. 4 

PURPOSE 

"The purpose of the Book of Exodus is to eelebrate God's graeious 
deliverance of His ehosen people Israel from Egyptian slavery to the 
freedom of covenant relationship and fellowship with Him." 5 

IMPORTANCE 

"No otner Mblieal book surfaces elsewbeie in tbe OT as frequently as the 
Book of Exodus does; in the NT only the Books of Psalms and Isaiah are 
eited more, and that for tbe fairly obvious reasons of liturgy and 
messianism." 6 

OUTLINE 

I. The liberation of Israel 1:1- 15:21 

A. God's preparation of Israel and Moses ehs. 1—4 

1. The growth of Jacob's family 1:1-7 

2. The Israelites' bondage in Egypt 1:8-22 

3. Moses' birth and edueation 2:1-10 

4. Moses' flightfrom Egyptto Midian 2:11-15 

5. Moses' life in Midian 2:16-25 

6. Moses'eall 3:1-4:18 

7. Moses' return to Egypt 4:19-31 

Testament in its Context: 2 From Egyptto theJordan," Theologieal Students' Fellowship Bulletin (1971):4- 

8, also has helphil baekground inrormation on the Mosaie authorship of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 

Deuteronomy, as does Gleason L. Aroher, "Old Testament History and Reeent Arehaeology from Moses to 

David," Bibliotheea Saera 127:506 (April-June 1970):99-106. 

4 Seethe "Chronology ChartforExodus" in^ohnDayis, Moses and the Gods ofEgypt, p. 14. 

5 EugeneEL Merrill, inThe Old Testament Explorer, p. 41. 

6 John I. Durharn, Exodus, p. xxiii. 
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B . G od's demonstrations of His sovereignty ehs. 5—11 

1 . Pharaoh's response to Moses and Aaron's initial request 5:1— 6:1 

2. Moses and Aaron's equipment as God's messengers 6:2— 7:7 

3. The attestation of Moses and Aaron's divine mission 7:8-13 

4. The first three plagues 7:14- 8:19 

5. The fourth, fifth, and sixth plagues 8:20— 9:12 

6. The seventh, eight, and ninth plagues 9:13— 10:29 

7. The proelamation of the tenth plague eh. 1 1 

C. God's redemption of His people 12:1— 13:16 

1 . The eonseeration of Israel as the covenant nation 12: 1-28 

2. The death of the first-born and the release of Israel 12:29-36 

3. The exodus of Israel out of Egypt 12:37-42 

4. Regulations eoneerning the Passover 12:43-51 

5. The sanctification of the first-bom 13:1-16 

D. God's eompletion of Israel's liberation 13:17— 15:21 

1. The journey from Sueeoth to Etham 13:17-22 

2. Israel's passage through the Red Sea eh. 14 

3. Israel's song of deliverance 15:1-21 

II. The adoption of Israel 15:22- 40:38 

A. God's preparatory instruetion of Israel 15:22— 18:27 

1. Events in the wildemess of Shur 15:22-27 

2. Quails and manna in the wildemess of Sin eh. 16 

3. The laek of water at Rephidim 17:1-7 

4. The hostility of the Amalekites 17:18-36 

5. The rriendliness of Jethro the Midianite eh. 18 

B. The establishment of the Mosaie Covenant 19:1—24:11 

1 . Preparation for the Covenant eh. 1 9 

2. The Ten Commandments 20:1-17 

3. The response of the Israelites 20:18-21 

4. The stipulations of the Book of the Covenant 20:22— 23:33 

5. The ratification of the Covenant 24: 1- 1 1 

C. Direetions regarding God's dwelling among His people 24:12—31:18 

1 . The revelation of these direetions 24: 12- 18 

2. eontributions for the eonstmetion of the sanetuary 25:1-9 

3. The tabemaele turnishings 25:10-41 

4. The tabemaele stmeture eh. 26 

5. The tabemaele eourtyard 27:1-19 
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6. The investiture of the priests 27:20— 28:43 

7. The eonseeration of the priests 29:1-37 

8. The service of the priests 29:38- 30:38 

9. The builders of the tabemaele 31:1-11 

10. The sign of the Sabbath 31:12-18 

D . The breaking and renewing of the covenant ehs. 32— 34 

1 . The tailure of Israel eh. 32 

2. The re-establishment of tellowship eh. 33 

3. The renewal of the covenant eh. 34 

E. The eonstruetion and dedieation of the objects used in Israel's worship ehs. 
35-40 

1. Preparations for eonstruetion 35:1— 36:7 

2. Execution of the work 36:8— 39:43 

3. The ereetion and eonseeration of the tabemaele eh. 40 

In an interesting and original ehart of Exodus, Ted Grove suggested the tollowing 
stmetural outline of Exodus. 7 

I. Israel's liberation ehs. 1— 18 

A. IsraeL's affliction (Israel is Egypt's possession) 1:1—2: 14 
B. Deliverance 2:15—18:27 

Ted saw tbe following ehiastie struetuie in this seetion 

A Midian: Moses' eommission 2:15— 4:28 

B Enemy: Egypt deteated 4:29— 15:21 

C Water: bitter to sweet and 12 springs 15:22-27 

D Food: manna and guail eh. 16 
C Water:outofrock 17:1-7 
B' Enemy: Amalek deteated 17:8-16 
A' Midian: Moses aeeepts wisdom eh. 18 

II. Israel's adoption ehs. 19— 40 

A. Covenantdelivered 19:1-24:11 

B. Sanetuary planned 24:12—31:18 

C. Covenant broken eh. 32 

D . Covenant renewed ehs. 33— 34 

E. Sanetuary's eonstruetion 35:1— 40:33 

F. Covenant sealed (Israel is God's possession) 40:34-38 



7 Ted was a student in my Old Testament History I eourse in the spring of 1991. 
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Ted also saw a ehiasm in this part of the book. 

A Covenantdelivered 19:1— 24:11 

B Tabemaele planned 24:12— 27:21 

C Priestly instruetions ehs. 28— 30 

D Craftsmen's direetion 31:1-11 

E Sabbath instruetions 31:12-18 
F Covenant broken eh. 32 
F' Covenant renewed ehs. 33— 34 
E' Sabbath reminded 35:1-3 
D' Craftsmen and eonstmetion 35:4— 38:31 
C ' Priests prepared eh. 39 
B' Tabernaele eompleted 40:1-33 
A' Covenantsealed 40:34-38 

The eenter of the first ehiasm is the manna. The eenter of the seeond ehiasm is the tablets 
of the Law. These were the two items God instrueted Moses to preserve in the ark of the 
covenant. 

Ted saw the key verse of the book as 34:9. 
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Exposition 

I. THE LIBERATION OF ISRAEL 1:1- 15:21 

"The story of the first half of Exodus, in broad summary, is Reseue. The 
story of the seeond half, in equally broad summary, is Response, both 
immediate response and eontinuing response. And binding together and 
undergirding both Reseue and Response is Presenee, the Presenee of 
Y ahweh from whom both Reseue and Response ultimately derive." 8 

A. GOD'S PREPARATION OF ISRAEL AND M)SES CHS. 1—4 

1. The growth of T aeob's family 1: 1-7 

The purposes of this seetion are three at least. 

1 . These verses introduee the Israelites who are the focus of attention in Exodus. 

2. They also tie the Israelites baek to Jacob and explain their presenee in Egypt. 

3. They aeeount for the numerieal growth of the Israelites during the 360 years that 
elapsed between Genesis and Exodus following Joseph's death and preeeding 
Moses' birth. 

Moses used the round number 70 for the number of Jacob's deseendants when the 
patriareh entered Egypt (v. 5; cf. Gen. 46:27). 9 Tbe writer's purpose was to eontrast the 
small nurnber of Israelites that entered Egypt with the large number that existed at the 
time Exodus begins (w. 8ff.), about two nillion individuals (cf. 12:37; 38:26; Num 
l:45-47). 10 

The fiuitfulness of tbe Israelites in Goshen was due to God's blessing as He fulfilled Hs 
promises to tbe patriarehs (v. 7). 

2. The Israelites' bondage in Egypt 1:8-22 

This perieope serves a double purpose. It introduees the rigorous eonditions under whieh 
the Egyptians forced the Israelites to live, and it sets the stage for the birth of Moses. 

1:8-14 The new king (v. 8) was perhaps Ahmose (Greek Amosis) who tounded 

the eighteenth dynasty and the New Kingdom and ruled from 1570 to 
1546 B.C. He was probably one of Ahmose's immediate sueeessors, 



8 Durham, p. xxiii. 

9 Foragood shorthistory of Egypt, seeHannah, pp. 105-7; Youngblood, pp 20-25, or Siegfried Sehwantes, 

A Short History of the Aneient Near East, pp. 51-109. 

1 ° It is guite easy to prove mathematieally that Jacob's tamily of 70 that moved into Egypt eould have grown 

into a nation of two rrdllion or more individuals in 430 years. See, for example, Ralph D. Winter, "The 

Growth of Israel in Egypt (The Phenomenon of Exponential Growth), " a paper published by the Institute of 

Intemational Studies, Pasadena, Ca, 14April 1993. 
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Amenhotep I or probably Thutmose I. The Egyptian eapital at this time 
was Zoan (Tanis). Ahmose was the first native Egyptian Pharaoh for many 
years. Preeeding him was a series of Hyksos rulers. 11 The name Hyksos 
probably means "rulers of foreign lands." 12 They were a Semitie people 
from tbe noitbem part of tbe fertile eieseent who bad invaded Egypt about 
1670 B.C. and ruled until Ahmose expelled tbem The New Kingdom (ea 
1570-1085 B.C.) tbat Ahmose inaugurated was tbe period of greatest 
imperial might in Egypt's long history . 

"In tbe Late Bronze Age [ea 1500-1200 B.C.], Egypt 
entered ber period of Empre, during whieh sbe was 
unguestionably tbe dominant nation of tbe world 
Aiehiteets of tbe Empiie weie tbe Pharaohs of tbe 
Eighteenth Dynasty, a bouse tbat was tounded as tbe 
Hyksos weie expelled fiom Egypt and that letained power 
for some two hundied and fifty years (ea 1570-1310), 
bringing to Egypt a strength and a piestige unegualed in all 
berlonghistory." 13 



Mediterranean Sea 



100 miles 
< ► 




n See Aharon Kempinski, "Jacob in History," Biblieal Arehaeology Review 14:1 (January-Febniary 

1988):42-47. 

12 JohnVanSeters, The Hyksos, p. 187. 

13 JohnBright, A History oflsrae\, p. 98. 
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The title "Pharaoh" means "great house." It originally designated the 
Egyptian king's residenee and household. It beeame a title for the king 
himself for the first time in the eighteenth dynasty. 14 

The implieation of the statement that Pharaoh "did not know Toseph" in 
the Hebrew text is that he did not know him beeause he did not want to 
know about him It seems that the early kings of the eighteenth dynasty 
wanted to solidity eontrol of Egypt in the hands of native Egyptians. After 
a long period of eontiol by f oreigners, they did not want to aeknowledge 
the greatness of Joseph who was, of eourse, also a foreigner and a Sernite. 

"Foigetfulness of Joseph brought the favour shown to the 
Israelites by the kings of Egypt to a elose." 1 5 



lDENTIFICATIONSOF SGNIFICANT RlARAOHS 
AFTER J0SEPH AND IN EX0DUS 16 



SECOND INTERMEDIATE PERIOD (dynasties 15-16; ea 1674-1567 B.C). Capital: 
Avaris (Raamses). Period of Hyksos rule. 



NEW KINGDOM (dynasties 17-20; ea. 1570-1085 B.C). Capital: Tanis (Zoan). Period 
of imperial supremaey. 

Ahmose (Amosis; 1570-1546 B.C; lst Pharaoh of 18th dynasty) expelled the 
Hyksos and re-established native Egyptian rule. 

Thutmose I (Thutmosis I; 1525-ea. 1512 B.C; 3rd Pharaoh of 18th dynasty) 
praetieed genoeide on Hebrew male babies (Exod. 1:15-22). 

Hatshepsut (1503-1482 B.C; 5th Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty) was the 
daughter of Pharaoh Thutmose I who drew Moses out of the Nile and later ruled 
as Queen (Exod. 2:5). 

Thutmose III (1504-1450 B.C; 6th Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty) was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression who tried to kill Moses and from whom Moses fled 
into Midian (Exod. 2:15). 

Amenhotep II (1450-1425 B.C; 7th Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty) was the 
Pharaoh of the plagues and the Exodus (Exod. 3:10— 15:19). 



Pharaoh launehed three successive plans to reduee the threat of the sizable 
Hebrew population that then was larger and stronger than the Egyptian 
ruling elass (v. 9). 17 



14 WalterC. Kaiserjr., "Exodus," in Genesis-Numbers, vol. 2 oiThe Expositor's Bible Commentary, p. 288. 
15 C. F. KeilandFranzDelitzsch,Bi'b/i'cfl/ Oommentaryon the Old Testament: Pentateueh, 1:421. 
16 Based ontheC ombridge AneientHistory. All identifications are probable. 
1 7 This Pharaoh was probably Amenhotep I or ThutmDse I. 
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The first plan (plan A) was to make the Hebrews toil harti in manual labor. 
Normally a population grows more slowly under oppression than in 
prosperous times. However the opposite took plaee in the ease of the 
Israelites (v. 12). Physieal oppression also tends to erush the spirit, and in 
this objective the Egyptians were somewhat successful (2:23-24). 

Verse 10 should read as follows. "Let us (the entire Egyptian ruling elass) 
deal wisely with them (the Israelites) lest they . . . in the event of war 
(with enemies, the Hyksos, or any other) . . . join themselves to those who 
hate us and fight against us and depart from the land." 18 

Tbis plan lemained in eff eet f or some time. It probably took years to build 
the eities of Rthom and Raamses (Ramses), wbieh the Egyptians used to 
store goods (cf. 1 Kings 9:19; 2 Chron. 8:6; 17:12). Pithom may be Tell 
er-Retabeh or Heliopolis, and Raameses may have been Oantir. 1 9 

"The name 'Rameses' for one of the store eities seems to 
point unquestionably to Rameses II [ea 1300-1234 B.C.]. 
But it is probable that this eity, whieh already esdsted under 
the Hyksos (the foieigners who luled Egypt several 
eentuiies before the nineteenth dynasty), was rebuilt by 
RamesesII andthat 1:11 ref ers to the eity by itslatername 
. . . ." 20 

"The hriek was the staple of Egyptian arebiteeture, as only 
the temples and palaees weie eonstiueted of stone." 2 ! 

This plan failed to reduee the threat that the Israelites posed to Pharaoh, so 
the Egyptians adopted a seeond approaeh. 

1:15-22 Plan B eonsisted of ordering the Hebrew midwives to kill all the male 

Hebrew babies at birth. 22 

"They were to kill them, of eourse, seeretly, in sueh a way 
that the parents and relatives would be unaware of the 



18 See Gleason L. Areher Jr., "Old Testament History and Reeent Arehaeology from Abraham to Moses," 

Bibliotheea Saera 127:505 (January-March 1970):24-25. 

19 See Kaiser, p. 289; and Charies F. Aling, "The Biblieal City of Ramses," Journal of the Evangelical 

Theologieal Soeiety, 25:2 (June 1982):128-37. 

20 WilliamH Gispen, Exodus, p. 22. See also my note on Gen. 47:11. There are several instanees of the 

writer or a later editor using more modern names for older sites in the Pentateueh, sueh as "Dan" in Gen. 

14. 

21 F. B. Meyer, Devotional Oommentaryon Exodus, p. 19. 

22 W. F. Albright, "Northwest-Semitie Names in a List of Egyptian Slaves from the Eighteenth Century 

B.C.," Journal ofthe Ameriean Oriental Soeiety 74 (1954):233, confirmed that these women's names were 

Semitie. 
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erirne, and would think that the infant had died of natural 
eauses either before or during birth." 23 

"Mantieiele was eommonly praetieed by the nations of 
antiguity." 24 

As I mentioned, plan A (w. 9- 14) may have taken several years. Beeause 
of tbe ehronology of Moses' life many evangelical eommentators felt that 
tbe Pharaoh tbe writer referred to in verses 15-22 was Ahmose's sueeessor, 
Amenhotepl (1546-1526 B.C). Morelikely hewasthemanwho tbllowed 
him Thutmose I (1525-ea. 1512 B.C). 

"Altbough the hablieal term 'Hebrew 1 [v. 15] is probably 
eognate to the similar word 'apiru (found in Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Canaanite texts), the latter was applied to 
a population element that was ethnieally diverse and that 
had in eommon only a generally interior soeial status. The 
word 'Hebrew' is almost always used by Gentiles to 
distinguish Israelites ethnieally from other peoples and 
apparently denotes deseent from Eber (Gen. 10:24-25; 
11:14-17), whose aneestor was Noah's son Shem (Gen. 
10:21)." 25 

The two midwives mentioned by name (v. 15) were undoubtedly the chief 
midwives who were lesponsible f or others under them 2 6 

Aneient Near Eastemers preserved national identity through tbe males, 
and it is for tbis reason that Pbaraoh ordered their deatbs. 2 7 Qne writer 
suggested that Pbaraoh spared tbe giris, "perhaps to seive later as harem 
giris." 28 

The midwives' fear of God (w. 17, 21) led them to disobey Pharaoh's 
eommand to praetiee genoeide. They ehose to obey God ratber than man 
sinee Pharaoh's order eontradieted a tundamental divine eommand (cf. 
Gen. 1:28; 9:1, 7). All life belongs to God, and eonseguently He is the 
only personwho hastherightto takeitorto eommand wnenothers should 
take it The midwives' fear of God resulted in their baving reverence for 
human life. Tbeir explanation of their aetions (v. 19) may have been 
trutbM or it may not have been entirely trutbM. 



23 



Umberto Cassuto, A Oommentary on the Book ofExodus, p. 12. 



24 Meyer, p. 20. 

25 Youngblood, p. 27. 

26 SeeWatsonE. Mills, "Childbearing in Aneient Times," Biblieal IUustrator 13:1 (Fall 1986):54-56; and 

Nahum M. Sama, "Exploring Exodus— The Oppression," Biblieal Arehaeologist 13:1 (June 1986):77-79. 

2 7 In eontrast, modem Jews traee their ethnie identity through their mother. 

28 Gispen p 36. 
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"Even though these women lied to Pharaoh (whieh the 
Bible, as is often the ease, does not stop to specifically 
eondemn at this point), they are praised for their outright 
refusal to take infant lives." 29 

God liessed these women with families of their own (v. 21) in spte of 
their deeeit if they praetieed it, beeause they f eared God. 

This seeond plan "irdsearried" too. (Pardonthe pun!) 

The intent of plan C was also to do away with the male Hebrew bataes (v. 
22). Hbwever instead of relying on the Hebrew midwives Pharaoh ealled 
on all his subjects to throw every Hebrew boy that was bom into the Nile 
River. Sinee the Egyptians regarded the Nile as a manifestation of deity 
perhaps Pharaoh was making obedienee to his ediet an aet of worship for 
the Egyptians. This plan evidenfly failed too. The Egyptians do not appear 
to have eooperated with Pharaoh Even Pharaoh's daughter did not obey 
this eommand (2:6-8). This plan too, may very well have eontinued in 
eff eet f or many years. 



The Pharaoh Moses ref erred to in verse 22 was probably Thutmose I 

"The eentral idea [in this perieope] is that God faithfully fulfills His 
covenant promises in spite of severe and life-threatening opposition Even 
Pharaoh, the most poweriul man on earth eould do nothing to thwart God's 
purpose. In fact God aetually used Pharaoh's opposition as a means of 
earrying out His promises." 3 ! 

"It is interesting to note that the author has plaeed two guite similar 
nanatives on either side of his lengthy treatment of the Exodus and 
wildemess wanderings. The two narratives are Exodus 1—2, the Egyptian 
king's attempt to suppress Israel, and Numbers 22—24, the Moatate king's 
attempt to suppress Israel. Both nanatives focus on the tutility of the 
r^iorfi'atljerr4DtstothvvartGcd'splantoblesste . ." 32 

3. Moses' birth and edueation 2:1-10 

"Whilst Pharaoh was urging forward the extermination of the Israelites, 
God was preparing their emaneipator." 3 3 



30 



29 Kaiser, p. 306. 

30 SeeDavis, p. 51. 

31 Gordon H Johnston, "I Will Multiply Your Seed [Exodus 1]," Exegesis and Exposition 1:1 (Fall 

1986):27. 

32 JohnH Sailhamer, The Pentateueh asNarrative, p. 242. 

33 KeilandDelitzsch, 1:426. 
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"... among other things, the Pentateueh is an attempt to eontrast the lives 
of two individuals, Abraham and Moses. Abraham, who lived before the 
law (ante legem), is portrayed as one who kept the law [Gen. 26:5], 
whereas Moses, who lived under the law (sub lege), is portrayed as one 
who died in the wilderness beeause he did not believe [Num. 20:12]." 34 

2:1-5 Thenamesot Moses'pareritswereAirnmnandJocteibed(6:20). 

"At this point Seripture's aim is to intorm us that from an 
ordinary man, . . . and from an ordinary woman, . . . whose 
names there was no need to mention, God raised up a 
redeemerunto his people." 35 

It is not elear from the text if Moses was an unusually beautitul ehild 
physieally or if he was distinctive in some other respeet (v. 2). Qne 
eommentator translated "beautiful" as "healthy." 36 The phrase used to 
deseribe him in Hebrews 11:23 as well as the Hebrew word used here ean 
have a broader significance than physieal beauty. Josephus elaimed that 
God had revealed to Amram in a dream that Moses would humble the 
Egyptians. 3 7 There is no seriptural support f or this tradition; it may or may 
notbetrue. 

Jochebed and Amram hid Moses beeause they trusted God (v. 3; Heb. 
11:23-26). TtesameHebrewwordtrarMated''wickerbastet" inthisverse 
(tehvah) reads "ark" in English translations of Genesis 6:14. As Noah's ark 
was God's instrument for preserving one savior of the human raee, Moses' 
ark proved to be His means of preserving another savior of the Israelites. 
Moses' parents obeyed Pharaoh and put Moses in the river (1:22), but they 
also trusted God who delivered their baby. 

"ironieally Jochebed, putting her son into the Nile, was in 
one sense obeying the Pharaoh's ediet to 'throw' baby boys 
into the river! (Ex. 1:22)" 38 

"There is abundant warrant, afforded by this narrative ; for 
ehristian parents to east their ehildren upon God." 3 9 



34 John H. Sailhamer, "The Mosaie Law and the Theology of the Pentateueh," Westminster Theologieal 

Journal 53 (Fall 1991):243. 

35 Cassuto, p. 17. 

36 Brevard Childs, The Book ofExodus, p. 18. 

37 HayiusJosephus, Antiquities oftheJews, 2:9:3. 

38 Hannah, p 109. 

39 Meyer, p 26. 
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Moses' older sister was probably Miriam. She is the only other sister of 
Moses mentioned in Seripture (v. 4; Num. 26:59). 

The daughter of Pharaoh (Thutmose I) was probably Hatshepsut who was 
a very significant person in Egyptian history (v. 5). She later assumed eo- 
regeney with Thutmose III and ruled as the fifth Pharaoh of the eighteenth 
dynasty (1503-1482 B.C). The ruling elass in Egypt was male dominated, 
and it took a very forceful woman to rise and rule. Queen Hatshepsut 
adopted eertain male mannerisms to minimize objections to her rule 
ineluding the wearing of a false beard that appears on some Egyptian 
pietures of her. 40 

It was not uneommon for Pharaohs and other Egyptians to bathe 
eeremonially in tbe saeied Mle River, as many Indians do today in the 
Ganges River. The Egyptians believed that the waters of the Nile 
possessed the ability to impart f ruitfulness and to prolong lif e 

Several women were involved in the events sunounding Moses' biith: the 
midwives ; Pharaoh's daughter, her maid, Moses' sister and Toehebed 
Hbw ironie it was that women, whom Egyptian and Israelite men looked 
down on as less signif ieant than themselves, should have been lesponsible 
for saving Israel's savior! 4 ! Truly the hand of God is evident 

2:6-10 As the adopted son of Pharaoh's daughter Moses ergoyed the highest 

privileges in his edueation. In eommenting on Moses' training Stephen 
said that he beeame, "a man of power in words and deeds" (Aets 7:21-22). 
Tosephus wrote that Moses was a general in the Egyptian aimy that 
deteated the Ethiopians and that he married the daughter of the king of 
Ethiopia 42 We eannot prove the aeeuraey of this statement, but it suggests 
that Moses may have risen high in Egyptian soeiety bef ore he fled Egypt 

Moses' name was probably Egyptian, but it beeame a popular Hebiew 
name. It relates obviously to the names of other great Egyptians of that 
period (eg v Ahmose, Thutmose, et al.). The "mose" part of the name 
means "onebomot" and "mo" means "water." 

"The phrase 'drew him out' (v. 10) is a Hebaew pun on the 
name, emphasiang the baby's leseue tromthe waters of the 
Nile" 43 



40 See Merrill Unger, Arehaeology and the Old Testament, pp. 144-45; Joseph Free, Arehaeology and Bihle 

History, p. 86, n. 9; and Francis Niehol, ed., The Seventh-DayAdventistBible Oommentary, 1:502. 

4 1 The Gospel writers also reeorded that several women ministered to Jesus Christ during His trrst advent 

42 Josephus, 2:1Q1. 

43 Youngblood, p. 30. 
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This name beeame even more appropriate as Moses' great life work of 
drawing the Israelites out of Egypt took shape. 44 In this sense his name 
proved prophetie. Moses' name may have been longer and may have had 
some eonneetion with the name of an Egyptian god, as the other "mose" 
compoundiiam3siefeiiedtoabovec^^ "inrefusingtD 

'be ealled the son of Pharaoh's daughter' Moses was aetually iefusing 
ieference to an Egyptian deity." 4 5 

The fact that Moses laterehose to identify with the Israelites ratherthanthe Egyptians is 
lemarkable in view of his Egyptian prMleges and baekground Hs parents must have had 
a strong inrluenee on him beginning very early in his life (cf. Joseph). We should never 
underestimate the power of parental inrluenee even early in life. Note too that the faith of 
a ehild ean grow stronger when tested by an ungodly environmenL 

4. Moses' Aight from Egypt to Midian 2: 11-15 

Moses was "approaehing the age of 40" (Aets 7:23) when he took his stand for his 
Hebrew brethren (v. 11). The reterenee to the Hebrew man as "one of his brethren" 
suggests that Moses' motivation in aeting as he did was love that sprang from faith in 
God's promises to the patriarohs. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews stated this 
motivation explicitly in Hebrews 11:24-26. 

Moses' desire to help his brethren was admirable, but his methods were deplorable (v. 12; 
cf. Aets 7:23-29). He trusted in his own ability to liberate the Israelites and sought to 
bring this about by natural means. He even resorted to sinful means and seized authority 
rather than waiting for God to bestow this on him. 

"... there is in the [Hebrew] text no suggestion that Moses meant to kill 
the Egyptian, any more than that the Egyptian or the Hebrew man was 
attempting to kill his adversary." 46 

"You ean never redress a nation's wrongs by offering brute roree to brute 
roree, or by a number of rash, violent aets." 4 7 

God had to teaeh Moses that he must not trust in his own atality but rely on God's 
strategy and strength and obey Hs eommands. God drove Moses out of Egypt to the 
desert of Mdian where He proeeeded to teaeh His servant these lessons. He made him "a 
prinee" and "a judge" (v. 14) eventually. Here Moses leseued an Israelite from an 
Egyptian who was beating him, but later he reseued all the Israelites from the Egyptians 
who were oppressing them (3: 10). 



44 Ancient Near Eastemers regarded the waters of the sea as a very hostile enemy beeause they eould not 
eontrol them. The Egypt of Moses' day was sueh a hostile foe for the Israelites. 
45 Mchol, 1:504. 
46 Durham, p. 19. 
47 Meyer, p. 32. 
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The Pharaoh referred to here was probably Thutmose III (v. 15; 1504-1450 B.C.) whose 
reign ineluded a period of 21 years as eo-regent with Hatshepsut. Pharaoh probably tried 
to kill Moses by having him brought to justice through normal legal ehannels. 

The land of Midian lay to the east of the Sinai Peninsula and probably flanked the Gulf of 
Agabah on both sides. 48 Moses ran a long way. The Midiardtes were deseendants of 
AbrahamthroiighKeturah(GerL 25:1-2). 

"Mdiardtes were employed in the eopper rrdnes of the Sinai Peninsula by 
Egyptian kings sinee the very first elynasties." 49 

Moses' taith is obvious in his desire to identify with God and Hs people. He probably 
struggled in his younger years with whether he eould do more for the Israelites by 
working f or them within the Egyptian Merarehy or without He ehose to identity with the 
faithful and relied on the power of God to a lirrdted extent rather than on the power of 
Pharaoh to aeeornplish his goals. It was Moses' faith in God that led tdm to give up Egypt 
(Heb. 11:24-26). 

God eommands all who trust Him to separate from the worid system that opposes and 
excludes Him (Rom 12:2; et al.). This may or may not involve physieal separation 
depending on God's will. For Moses it involved physieal separation, but for Joseph and 
Dardel it did not The will of God is not the same for everyone in this respeet 

5. Moses' life in Midian 2:16-25 

This seetion introduees some of the seeondary eharaeters in Exodus and sets the stage for 
Moses' eall. Its purpose is primarily transitional. 

Moses provided water for Jethro's daughters and their sheep in the wilderness (vv. 16- 
17). Later he provided water for God's people and their flocks in the wilderness (cf. 17:6; 
Num. 20:7-11). This was the third time Moses sought to deliver others from harm (v. 17; 
cf.vv. 12-13). 

As "the priest of Midian" (v. 16) Reuel ("friend of God/ 1 v. 18) was the spiritual head of 
his braneh of the Midianites. 5 ° He appears to have been a woisrdpper of the true God (cf. 
18:12-23). Atthis timehe may simply have beena God-fearing Serrdte. 

Moses' years in Midian were years of hatter huirdliattoiL He gave expression to hds 
teelings by naming his first son Gershom (v. 22), meardng ''banishment" 



48 On the difficulty of loeating Midian exactly, see Duriiam, p. 20. 

49 Schwantes, p. 158. 

50 Moses' father-in-law had at least two names: Reuel (orRaguel, 2:18; Num 10:29) andJefhro (orJether, 

3:1; 4: 18; 18: 1,2, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12). 
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"The pride and self-will with whieh he had offered himself in Egypt as the 
deliverer and judge of his oppressed brethren, had been broken down by 
the feeling of exile." 51 

Moses lived in Midian "many days" (v. 23) before Pharaoh (Thutmose III) died Stephen 
said it was a period of 40 years (Aets 7:30). 

". . .Mosesisattomeintheauthor^s^dewbeeauseheha^ 
people who worship the God of his fathers. The Moses-Midian eonneetion 
is theologieal. Suggested deftly in this elimaetie seetion of the narrative of 
ehap. 2, thateonneetionwill beaffiimedinchaps. 3— 4and 18." 52 

The prayers of the Israelites in their bondage touehed God's heart, and He began anew to 
woikforthem(cf. 3:7-9). This is anotherof themany references in Seriptiiiethatindieate 
that prayer affects some of God's aetions. Reniembering His covenant with the patriarehs 
God aeted for the Israelites by eommissioning Moses. 

God graeiously and sovereignly used Moses' sin (evidenfly iriaiMaughter, v. 12) to bring 
ulu'mate blessing for His ehosen people (cf. Rom. 5:20). This is important to observe as 
we seek to understand God's ways. 

6. Moses'eall 3:1- 4:18 

3:1-12 Horeb is another name for Sinai (v. 1). It probably indieates a range of 

mountains rather than a partieular mountain peak. The writer ealled it "the 
mountain of God" beeause it was the plaee where God later gave the 
Mosaie Law to Israel. 53 

Here the Angel of the Lord is eleariy God (Yahweh, v. 2; cf. w. 4, 6, 7). 
He was not an angelie messenger but God Hmself . 

A buming thom-bush was and is not uneommon in the Sinai desert. 54 
These bushes sometimes burst into flame spontaneously. This bush was 
unusual, however ; beeause even though it burned it did not bum up (v. 3). 
Tewish and Christian interpreters have long seen the bush in this ineident 
as a symbol of the nation of Israel ignoble in relation to other nations (cf . 
Tudg. 9:15). The fire probably symbolized the affliction of Egyptian 
bondage (cf. Deut 4:20). The Israelites suffered as a lesult of this 



51 KeilandDelitzsch, 1:435. 

52 Durham, p. 22. 

53 The traditiorial site of Mt Sinai and the Horeb range is in the southem Sinai Peninsula However some 

Seripture references east this loeation into guestion (cf. Deut 33:2; Gal. 4:25). These references suggest 

that the site may have been somewhere on the east side of the Gulf of Agabah However, see Gordon Franz, 

"Mt Sinai Is Not Jebel El-Lawz in Saudi Arabia," a paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 

Evangelical Theologieal Soeiety, 15 November2001, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

54 Cassuto, p. 31. The monastery of St Catherine is supposed to be on the exact site of the buming bush, 

aeeordingtoaneienttradition See Philip C. Johnson "Exodus," inTTie Wycliffe Bible Commentary, p. 54. 
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hostility, but God did not allow them to suffer extinction as a people from 
it. Beeause Israel has frequently been in the furaace of affliction 
throughout history, though not eonsumed, Jews have identified the 
burning bush as a symbol of their raee. This symbol often appears on the 
walls of synagogues or in other prominent plaees not only in modem Israel 
but also in settlements of Jews around the world. The fire also probably 
symbolized the presenee of God dwelling among His people (cf. Gen. 
15:17; Exod. 19:18; 40:38). God was with His people in their affliction 
(cf. Deut. 31:6; Josh. 1:5; Dan. 3:25; Heb. 13:5). 

This was the first time God had revealed Himself to Moses, or anyone else 
as far as Seripture reeords, for over 430 years (v. 4). Later in history God 
broke another 400-year long period of prophetie silenee when John the 
Baptist and Jesus appeared to lead an even more significant exodus. 

The eustom of removing one's shoes out of respeet is very old (v. 5). It 
was eommon at this time in the aneient world and is still eommon today. 55 
For example ; when one enters a Moslem mosque he must remove his 
shoes. 

"God begins his diseourse with Moses by waming him not 
to eome near to him beeause he is holy (v. 5). As we will 
later see, the idea of God's holiness is a eentral theme in the 
remainder of the book. Indeed, the whole strueture of 
Israel's worship of God at the tabemaele is based on a view 
of God as the absolutely Hbly Gne who has eome to dwell 
in their midst We should not lose sight of the fact, 
howe^er, that at the same time that God wams Moses to 
stand at a distanee, he also speaks to him 'face to face' (cf . 
Nu 12:8). The fact that God is a holy God should not be 
understood to mean that he is an impersonal force— God is 
holy yet intensely personal. This is a eentral theme in the 
nanatives of the Sinai covenant that tollow." 5 6 

God proeeeded to explain the reason for Hs revelation (w. 7-10). The 
suffering of Hs people touehed Hs heart He had heard their eries and 
seen their af tlietion Now He purposed to deliver them The eompassion of 
God stands out in these verses. 

"The anthropomorphisms (i.e, the deseriptioris of God's 
aetions and attributes in words usually assoeiated with 
mankind) in w. 7-8 of God's 'seeing,' 'hearing,' 'knowing 1 
(= 'be eoneemed about'), and 'eoming down' beeame 
graphie ways to deseribe divine realities for whieh no 



55 Keil and Delitzsch, 1:437-40. 
56 Sailhamer, The Pentateueh . . ., p. 245. 
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deseription existed except for partially analogous situations 
in the human realm. But these do not imply that God has 
eorporeal and spatial limitations; rather, he is a living 
person who ean and does tollow the stream of human 
events and who ean and does at times direetly intervene in 
human affairs." 57 

"Is there no diserepaney between these two announeernents 
["I havecomedowntD deliver," v. 8, and "I will sendyou," 
v. 10]? If God has Hmself eome down to do the work of 
ledemption, what need of Moses? Would not a word f rom 
those almighty lips be enough? Why summon a shepheid, a 
lorBlyandurMriendedman, amanwhohasalieady failed 
onee, and from whom the passing years have stolen his 
manhood's prime, to work out with painful elaboration, and 
through a series of bewildering elisappointments, the 
purposed emaneipation? But this is not an isolated ease. 
Throughout the entire seheme of Divine govemment, we 
meet with the prineiple of mediation. God ever speaks to 
men, and works for them, through the irMrumentality of 
men. Chosen agents are ealled into the inner eirele, to eateh 
the DMne thought and minor the Divine eharaeter, and 
thensentbaekto theirtellows, to eausethemto paitake." 58 

The deseription of Canaan as a land "tlowing with milk and honey" (w. 8, 
1 7) is a eommon hablieal one. It pietures an abundanee of giass, fiuit tiees, 
and tlowers where eows, goats, and bees thrive and where the best drink 
andfoodabound 

"This tormula was at first eoined by the nomadie shepheids 
to denote a land blessed with pastuies for eattle produeing 
milk and with trees whose boughs affoided man, without 
the neeessity for haid. toil, food as nourishing and as sweet 
as bees' honey . In the eourse of time the signif ieation of the 
phrase was extended to inelude also land that yielded rieh 
harvests as a lesult of human labour." 5 9 

Normally Moses listed seven tribes as possessing Canaan (e.g, Deut 7: 1), 
but he also named six (v. 8), 10 (Gen. 15:19-21), and 12 (Gen. 10:15-18) 
as the inhabitants in various Seripture passages. 

The Pharaoh to whom Moses leterred here (v. 10) was very likely 
Amenhotep II who sueeeeded Thutmose III and ruled from 1450 to 1425 



"Kaiser, p. 316. 
58 Meyer, p. 43. 
59 Cassuto, p. 34. 
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B.C. He ruled during the very zenith of Egypt's power, prestige, and glory 
as a worid government. 

Moses had beeome genuinely humble during his years as a mere shepherd 
in Midian (v. 11). Eariier an Israelite had asked Moses, "Who made you a 
prinee or a judge over us?" (2:14). Now Moses asked the same thing of 
God: "Who am I that I should . . . bring the sons of Israel out of Egypt?" 

"Some time betore he had offered himself of his own 
aeeord as a deliverer and judge; but now he had learned 
humility in the sehool of Midian, and was filled in 
eonseguenee with distrust of his own power and titness. 
The son of Pharaoh's daughter had beeome a shepherd, and 
felt himselt too weak to go to Pharaoh." 60 

"In these verses [11-12], the presentation of tbe 
tetragrammaton is only introdueed Moses otgeeted, . . . 
Wbo aml, . . . that I . . . that I . . . ?' and God answers, . . . 
'the point is I am with you.' Who Moses is is not tbe 
guestion it is rather, wbo is with Moses?" 61 

"As long as a man holds that he is easily able to do some 
gieat deed of beroism and taith, be is probably ineompetent 
for it, but when be protests his inability, and puts away tbe 
eariiest proposals, tbough made by the Almighty Hmselt 
he gives tbe first unmistakable sign that he has been rightly 
designated." 62 

God gave Moses a sign to inspiie his eourage and eontidenee that God 
would make his rrission a sueeess (v. 12; cf. Gen 37:5-11). It was 
evidenthy tbe buming bush He also gave Moses a promise that be would 
retum with tbe Israelites to the very mountain where he stood tben This 
promise reguired faith on Moses' part but it was an eneouragement to 
him As surely as God had revealed Himselt to Moses there onee, He 
promised to bring Moses baek to Horeb to worship Him a seeond time 
with the Israelites. 6 3 

". . . the experience of Moses in 3:1-12 is an exact 
toreshadowing of the experience of Israel, first in Egypt, 



60 Keil and Delitzsch, 1:440-41. See Frederick Holmgren, "Before the temple, the thombush: an exposition 

of Exodus 2:11-3:12," The Reformed J ournal 33:3 (Mareh 1983):9-11; and Robert J. Voss, "Who Am I 

That I Should Go? Exodus 3:11 (Exod. 2:25-4:18)," Wiseonsin Lutheran Quarterly 80:4 (Fall 1983):243- 

47. 

61 Durham, p. 33. 

62 Meyer,p 45. 

63 The punetuation in the NASB is misleading. 
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then in the deprwation of the wildemess, and finally at 
Sinai." 64 

3:13-22 Moses' fear that the Israelite eldeis would not aoeept him is 

urrierstandable (v. 13). God had riot ievealed Hmself to Hs people for 
over 400 years. When Moses asked how he should answer the Israelites' 
guestion, "What is Hs name?" he was asking how he eould demonstrate to 
them that their God had sent him 

"Aeooiding to the eoneeption pievailing in the aneient East, 
the designation of an entity was to be eguated, as it were, 
with its existenos: whatever is without an appellation does 
not exist ; but whatever has a denomination has 
existence." 65 

"The guestion eontains both a leguest for information and 
an explanation of its signitieanee. There are two aspeets of 
the one guestion. eieariy the people want to know moie 
about God's intention. By leguesting his name, they seek to 
leam his new lelationship to them Foimeiiy he lelated to 
them as the God of the Eathers. What will he be to Israel 
now?" 66 

"What Moses asks, then, has to do with whether God ean 
aeeomplish what he is promising. What is there in his 
reputation (see Num 6:27; Deut 12:5, 11; 16:2-6; Pss 8:1, 
74:7; Amos 5:8, 9:5-6; Jer 33:2) that lends eredibility to the 
elaim in his eall? How, suddenly, ean he be expected to 
deal with a host of powerlul Egyptian deities against 
whom, aeross so many years, he has apparently won no 
victory forhis people?" 67 

God's name expiessed Hs natuie and aetions (w. 14-15). The Israelites 
would ask for proof that the God of their fafhers was with Moses. God 
explained the name by whieh He made Hmself knownto Abraham (Gen. 
15:7). 

"The lepetition of the same woid. [I am] suggests the idea 
of unintenupted eontinuanee and boundless duration." 6 8 

Yet it means moie than this. 



64 Durham, p. 30. 

65 Cassuto, pp. 36-37. 

66 Childs, p. 75. 

67 Durham, p 38. 

68 Keil and Delitzsch, 1:442-43. 
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"To the Hebrew 'to be' does not just mean to exist as all 
other beings and things do as well— but to be active, to 
express oneself in active being, 'The God who aets. 1 'I am 
what in creative activity and everywhere I turn out to be/ or 
'I am (the God) that really aets. 1 " 69 

"I am that I am" means "God will reveal Himselt in Hs 
aetions through history." 7 ° 

Other translations are, "I will be what I will be," "I am the existing One," 
and "I eause to be what eomes to pass." 71 One writer paraphrased God's 
answer, "It is I who am with you." 72 In other woids, the one who had 
promised to be with the deseendants of Abraham, isaae, and Jacob had 
sent Moses to them 

"The answer Moses receives is not, by any stretoh of the 
imagination, a name. It is an assertion of authority, a 
eontession of an essential reality, and thus an enriiely 
appiopiiate lesponse to the question Moses poses." 7 3 

Moses had asked, "Who am I?" implying his eomplete inadeguaey for his 
ealling. God replied, "I am who I am!" implying His eomplete adeguaey. 
The issue was not who Moses was but who God is. I believe God meant, I 
am the God of your f oref athers who proved myself long ago as eompletely 
adeguate f or all their needs, so it really doesn't matter who you are, Moses. 
Moses would leam the eomplete adeguaey of God himselt in the events 
that followed Later, Pharaoh would say, "Who is the Lord?" (5:2), and 
God's response was, "I am the Lord !" (6:2, 6, 8). Pharaoh, too, then 
leamed God's eomplete adeguaey. The real issue, then, was, and is, who 
Godis. 

This is the first reterenee to the elders of Israel (v. 16). 7 4 The elders were 
the leaders of the various groups of Israelites. 

God told Moses to reguest Pharaoh's permission for the Israelites to leave 
Egypt(v.l8). 



69 Sigmund Mowinekel, "The Name of the God of Moses," Hebrew Union College Annual 32 (1961):127. 

70 Charies Gianotti, "The Meanirig of the Divine Name YHWH," Bibliotheea Saera 142:565 (January- 

Mareh 1985):45. 

71 Johnson, pp. 54-55. 

72 Cassuto, p. 38. 

73 Durham, p 38. 

74 SeeLeslieHoppe, "EldereandDeuteronorny," Eglise etTheologie 14 (1983):259-72. 
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"The sequel shows that there was no element of deeeit in 
the request for 'a three days' joumey into the wildemess/ 
i.e., right out of eontaet with the Egyptian frontier guards. 
Pharaoh knew perfectly well that this implied no retum; 
indeed, sinee Israel was a tolerated alien people, he would 
have no elaim on their retum, onee they had left his 
territory." 75 

"Moses' demand for eomplete fieedom, though eouehed in 
polite words, is there homthe start" 76 

The signs God proeeeded to give Moses would demonstrate to the 
Israelites that their God was again actively working for them (v. 20; cf . 
4:2-9). God told Moses that the Israelites would believe him (v. 18). 

Probably there were several reasons the Israelites were to ask their 
Egyptian neighbors for jewelry and elothing (v. 22). By doing so, they 
would humiliate the Egyptians tuither. They would also obtain artieles 
needed for the wildemess mareh and the eonstiuetion of the tabemaele. 
Moreover they would receive paitial payment f or the labor the Egyptians 
hadstolenfiomthemdurir^theiryearsof slavery (cf. Deut 15:12-15). 

The writer stated God's sovereignty over Pharaoh in verses 14-22. God 
demonstrated it in the plagues that tollowed (ehs. 5— ll). 77 

"With the name 'Yahweh' revealed and explained and with 
the proof of this explanation illustrated, at least in prospeet, 
Moses ean have no turther question about God's authority. 
The narrative deals next with Moses' own authority, and 
how that is to be made elear." 78 

4: 1-9 God gave Moses three niraeles to convince the Israelites that the God of 

their f athers had appeared to him They also served to bolster Moses' f aith 
Moses had left Egypt and the Israelites with a elouded leputation under the 
sentenee of death, and he had been away for a long time. He needed to 
prove to his brethren that they eould tiust and believe him Not only weie 
these miraeles stiong proofs of God's power, but they appear to have had 
speeial signirieanee forthe Israelites as well (cf. v. 8). 79 

God probably intended the f irst miraele of the staff and serpent (w. 2- 5) to 
assuie Moses and the Israelites that He was plaeing the satanie power of 



75 H. L. Ellison, Exodus, p. 22. 

76 R. AlanCole, Exodus: An introduetion and Oommentery, p. 72. 

77 Seeibid., pp. 19-40, for an exposition of the eharaeter of G od as revealed in Exodus. 

78 Durharn, p. 41. 

79 SeeJohnson, p. 55; etal. 
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Egypt under his authoritative eontrol. This was the power before whieh 
Moses had previously fled. Moses' shepherd staff beeame a symbol of 
authority in his hand. The serpent represented the deadly power of Egypt 
that sought to kill the Israelites and Moses in partieular. The Pharaohs 
wore a metal eobra around their heads. It was a eommon symbol of the 
nation of Egypt. However the serpent also stood for the great enemy of 
man behind that power, Satan, who had been the foe of the seed of the 
woman sinee the Fall (Gen. 3:15). Moses' ability to turn the serpent into 
his rod by seizing its tail would have eneouraged the Israelites. They 
should have believed that God had enabled him to overcome the eunning 
and might of Egypt and to exercise authority over its fearful power. This 
was a sign that God would bless Moses' leadership. 

The seeond miraele of the leprous hand (vv. 6-7) evidently assured Moses 
that God would bring him and the Israelites out of their detiling 
environment and heal them. But first He would punish the Egyptians with 
erippling afflictions. Presently the Israelites were unelean beeause of their 
eontinement in wieked Egypt. Moses' hand was the instrument of his 
strength. As sueh it was a good symbol of Moses, himselt the instrument 
of God's strength in delivering the Israelites, and Israel, God's instrument 
for blessing the world. 80 It would also have told Pharaoh that Yahweh 
eould afflict or deliver thiough Hs iepresentative at will. The wholeness 
of Moses' hand may have atbested to God's delegation of dwine power to 
him 

The thiid miraele of the water tumed into blood (v. 9) provided assuranee 
that God would humiliate the Egyptians by spoiling what they regarded as 
a divine souree of life. The Egyptians identiried the Mle with the Egyptian 
god Osiris and eiedited it with all good and prosperity in their national 
life. Blood was and is a syrnbol of life pouied out in death (cf. Lev. 
17:11). Moses possessed the power to ehange the life-giving water of the 
Mle into blood. The Israelites would have eoneluded that he also had 
power to destroy the gods of Egypt and punish the land with death (cf . 
7:14-24). 

"Like Abel's blood that eried out fiom the ground, so would 
the intants' whose lives had been demanded by Pharaoh 

(1:22)." 81 

Eaeh of these signs attested Yahweh's cieative power. Nonnally at least 
two witnesses were neeessary to establish eiedibility under the Mosaie 
Law (Deut 19: 15; et al.). A thiid witness tuither shengthened the veracity 
of the testimony. Heie God gave Moses three witnesses to eonBrm Hs 



80 For an explanation of the Septuagint's omission of "leprous" from verse 6, see C. Houtman, "A Note on 
the LXX Version of Exodus 4, 6," Zeitschrift fur die Alttestamentliehe Wissenschaft 97:2 (1983):253-54. 
81 Kaiser, p. 326. 
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prophet's divine ealling and enablement. God entrusted Moses with His 
powerM word and endowed him with His mighty power. He was the first 
prophet with the power to work miraeles. 

4:10-17 Rather than inspiring confidence in Moses, God's eommission rrightened 

him (vv. 10-12). Moses' elaim to be slow of speeeh (not handieapped, but 
laeking in eloguenee) was a thinly veiled excuse by whieh Moses hoped to 
eseape his ealling. Stephen said Moses was eloguent (Aets 7:22). 
Apparently Moses felt he did not have sufficient oratorieal ability to 
persuade the Israelite elders or Pharaoh. God assured Moses that He would 
enable Him to eommunieate effectively. Again God reminded Moses that 
He was the ereator. 

"This elaim of inadeguaey is a reeurring one in OT 
passages having to do with God's eall and eommission (cf., 
e.g.,Judg 6:14-15; 1 Sam 10:20-24; 1 Kgs 3:5-9; Isa 6:5-8; 
Jer 1:4-10; see also Habel, ["The Form and Significance of 
the Call Narratives,"] Z[eitschrift filr die] 
A[lttestamentliche] W[issenschaft] 77 [1965] 316-23). 
Whatever its eonneetion to prophetie and royal traditions of 
the word and the messenger, its more important rootage is 
in the OT pattern of the weak beeome strong, the least 
beeome great, the mean beeome mighty, the last beeome 
first (cf., e.g, Judg 6:11-24; 1 Sam 16:1-13; 17:19-54; 
Amos 7:14-15; Isa 6:1-13; Jer 1:4-19; and even Isa 52:13- 
53:12). This pattern is a metaphor of theologieal assertion 
in the Bible, and everywhere it oeeurs, its fundamental 
message is the same: God's word, God's rule, God's 
teaehing, God's deliverance eome not from man, no matter 
who that man may be, but from God. Even the eleetion of 
Israel makes this point. Indeed that eleetion is probably the 
most convincing of all the oeeurrenees of the pattern." 82 

"Cherish the lowliest thought you ehoose of yourselt but 
unite it with the lottiest eoneeption of God's AU- 
Sufficiency. Sdf-depreciation may lead to the marring of a 
usetul life. We must think soberiy of ourselves, not too 
lowly as not too extravagantly. The one talent must not be 
buried in the eaith" 8 3 

Unable to excuse himself , Moses rinally admitbed that he did not want to 
obey God (w. 13-16). God beeame angry with Moses beeause he retused 
to obey. Hbwever the sovereign Lord would not let Hs leluetant servant 
go (cf. Jonah). Instead He provided a mouthpieee for Moses in his older 



82 Durham, p. 49. 
83 Meyer, p. 71. 
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brother by three years, Aaron (cf. 7:7). This aet was both an aid to Moses 
and a diseipline ror his disobedienee. On the one hand Aaron was an 
eneouragement to Moses, but on the other he proved to be a souree of 
rrustration as a mediator (e.g., eh. 32). 

"The mouth of Moses may well be heavy and elumsy, slow 
and halting in speeeh. It would not matter if it were dumb 
altogether, and Aaron's mouth, as well. Yahweh will be 
there, and Yahweh will take responsibility for both the 
message and the messengers. The staff in the hands of 
Moses and Aaron is a symbol of this powerful Presenee." 84 

As time passed, Moses giew moie confident and communicative and 
ineieasingly took his pioper plaee as Israel's leader. 

4: 18 Moses' pessimism eoneeming the welfare of the Israelites eomes out in his 

leguest that Tethro (Reuel of 2:18; cf. 3:1) let him letum to Egypt Moses 
appaiently eoneluded even after his experience at the buming bush that 
theie was no hope for the Israelites. 

This seetion makes it possible for us to gain gieat insight into Moses' teelings about 
God's promises to his foiefathers and about his own life. Moses had beeome thoioughly 
disillusioned. He legaided himself as a failuie, the objects of his ministry as hopeless, 
and God as imfaithfuL uneaiing, and unahle to deliver His people. He had leamed his 
own inatality to deliver IsraeL but he did not yet believe in God's akality to do so. Even 
the miraeulous ievelation of God at the buming bush and the miraeles that God enabled 
Moses to peribim did not convince him of God's purpose and power. 

One supematural ievelation even one involving miraeles, does not usually ehange 
convictions that a person has built up over years of experience. We not only need to 
believe in our own inability to produee supematural ehange, as Moses did, but we also 
need to believe in God's ability to produee it Moses had not yet leamed the seeond 
lesson whieh God proeeeded to teaeh him 

7. Moses' return to Egypt 4: 19-31 

4:19-23 Moses did not return immediately to Egypt when he arrived baek in 

Midian tollowing his eneounter with God at Horeb (v. 19). God spoke to 
him again in Midian and sent him baek to Egypt assuring His servant that 
everyone who had sought his life earlier had died. 85 



84 Durham, p. 51. 

85 Cornpare Abram's stalling in Haran until God again urged him to press on to the unknown Promised 

Land. 
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Verse 20 deseribes what Moses did after God's full revelation to him in 
Midian that eontinues in verses 21-23. In ehronologieal order verse 20 
follows verse 23. 

God gave Moses a preview of all that would take plaee in his dealings 
with Pharaoh (vv. 21-23). 

When God said He would harden Pharaoh's heart (v. 21), He was not 
saying that Pharaoh would be unable to ehoose whether he would release 
the Israelites. God made Pharaoh's heart progressively harder as the king 
ehose to disobey God's will (cf. Lev. 26:23-24). 

"The hardening ofPharaoh is aseribed to God, not only in 
the passages just guoted [14:4, 17; 7:3; and 10:1], but also 
in 9:12; 10:20, 27; 11:10; 14:8; that is to say, ten times in 
all; and that not merely as foreknown by Jehovah, but as 
eaused and effected by Him. In the last five passages it is 
invariably stated that 'Jehovah hardened . . . Pharaoh's 
heart. 1 But it is also stated just as often, viz. ten times, that 
Pharaoh hardened his own heart, or made it heavy or firm; 
e.g., in 7:13, 22; 8:15; 9:35; . . . 7:14; . . . 9:7; . . . 8:11, 28; 
9:34; . . . 13:15. . . . 

"Aeeording to this, the hardening of Pharaoh was guite as 
mueh his own aet as the deeree of God. But if, in order to 
determine the preeise relation of the divine to the human 
eausality, we look more carefully at the two elasses of 
expressions, we shall find that not only in eonneetion with 
the first sign, by whieh Moses and Aaron were to show 
their eredentials as the messengers of Jehovah, sent with 
the demand that he would let the people of Israel go (7:13- 
14), but after the first five penal miraeles, the hardening is 

invariably represented as his own It is not till after the 

sixth plague that it is stated that Jehovah made the heart of 

Pharaoh firm (9:12) Looked at from this side, the 

hardening was a fruit of sin, a eonseguenee of self-will, 
high-mindedness, and pride whieh flowed from sin, and a 
eontinuous and ever inereasing abuse of that freedom of the 
will whieh is innate in man, and whieh involves the 
possibility of obstinate resistanee to the word and 
ehastisement of God even until death 

". . . God not only permits a man to harden himself; He also 
produeed obduraey, and suspends this sentenee over the 
impenitent. Not as though God took pleasure in the death of 
the wieked! No,- God desires that the wieked should repent 
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of his evil way and live (Ezek. 33:11); and He desires this 
most earnestly, for 'He will have all men to be saved and to 
eome unto the knowledge of the truth' (1 Tim. 2:4; cf. 2 
Pet. 3:9). As God eauses His earthly sun to rise upon the 
evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust (Matt. 5:45), so He eauses His sun of graee to shine 
upon all sinners, to lead them to life and salvation. 

"'The sun, by the force of its heat, moistens the wax 
and dries the elay, softening the one and hardening 
the other; and as this produees opposite effects by 
the same power, so, through the long-suffering of 
God, whieh reaehes to all, some receive good and 
others evil, some are softened and others hardened' 
(Theodoret). 

"It is the eurse of sin, that it renders the hard heart harder, 
and less suseeptible to the graeious manifestations of divine 
love, long-suffering, and patienee. In this twofold manner 
God produees hardness, not only permissive but effective; 
i.e., not only by giving time and spaee for the manifestation 
of human opposition, even to the utmost limits of ereaturely 
freedom, but still more by those eontinued manifestations 
of His will whieh drive the hard heart to sueh utter 
obduraey that it is no longer eapable of returning, and so 
giving over the hardened sinner to the judgment of 
damnation. This is what we find in the ease of Pharaoh." 86 

Even though God's harderdng of Pharaoh's heart was only the eomplement 
of Pharaoh's hardening his own heart, God revealed only the former aetion 
in verse 21. God's purpose in this revelation was to prepare Moses for the 
opposition he would face. He also intended to stiengthen his faith by 
obviating any guestions that might arise in Moses' mind eoneeming God's 
omniseienee as his eontliet with Pharaoh intensif ied. 8 7 

"Egyptians believed that when a person died his heart was 
weighed in the hall of judgment If one's heart was 'heavy' 
with sm, that person was judged A stone beetle searab was 
plaeed on the heart of the deeeased person to suppress his 



86 Keil and Delitzsch, 1:453-456. Johnson, p. 56; WalterC. Kaiser, Toward Old Testament Ethies, p. 255; 
Nahum M. Sarna, Exodus, p. 23; and Robert B. Chisholm, "Divine Hardening in the Old Testament," 
Bibliotheea Saera 153:612 (Oetober-Deeember 1996):411, 429, took essentially the same position. See 
Rom. 1:24-32 for the New Testament expression of this truth. 

87 F. E. Deist, "Who is to blame: the Pharaoh Yahweh or eireumstanee? On human responsibility, and 
divine ordinanee in Exodus 1— 14," OTWSA 29(1986):91-110, argued that doeuments J, D, andP eachgive 
a different answer to the guestion of the relationship between divine sovereignty and human responsibility. 
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natural tendeney to confess sin whieh would subject 
himself to judgment. This 'hardening of the heart' by the 
searab would result in salvation for the deeeased. 

"However, God reversed this proeess in Pharaoh's ease. 
Instead of his heart being suppressed so that he was silent 
about his sin and thus delivered, his heart beeame 
hardened, he confessed his sin (Ex. 9:27, 34; 10:16-17), 
and his sinfully heavy heart resulted in judgment. For the 
Egyptians 'hardening of the heart' resulted in silenee 
(absenee of confession of sin) and theretore salvation. But 
God's hardening of Pharaoh's heart resulted in 
aeknowledgment of sin and in judgment." 88 

The real question that God's dealings with Pharaoh laises is, Does man 
have a free will? Man has limited heedom, not absolute freedom. We have 
many examples of this fact in analogous relationships. A ehild has linited 
f leedom under his or her paient An adult has liirdted f reedom under his or 
her human government Likewise individuals have linited tieedom under 
divine government God is sovereign but we aie responsible for the 
deeisions God allows us to make (cf. John 1:12; 3:16, 36; 5:24; 6:47; 
20:31; Rom 9:14-21; Ter. 18:l-6). 89 

"Childs suggests that the matter of eausality in the heait- 
haidening is a side-traek; that those erities, for e^ample, 
who have seen here a theologieal dimension of 
predestination and f leewill, have been wrong. I would say, 
No, they have been right (at least in prineiple) to sense sueh 
a dimension but wiong to see the guestion of divine 
determination in human affairs arising only in eonneetion 
with Pharaoh's heart-hardening. Forthe whole story may be 
seen in these terms— Moses and the people, as well as 
Pharaoh, exist and aet within a tramework of divine 
'eausality.' With them, too, the guestion arises, Are they 
independent agents? Are they manipulated by God? (Have 
they treewill? Are they 'pre-destined?') The story is about 
rreedom; but treedom turns out to involve varieties of 
servitude. 

"Thus Isbell's observation bears repeating: the story is 
above all one about masters, espeeially God. No one in the 
story entirely eseapes God's eontrol or its repereussions, 
whether direetly or indireetly. Moses who sits removed in 
Midian finds himselt forced by Yahweh into a direet 



3 Hannah, pp. 114-15. 

9 SeeC. S. Lewis, Mere Ohristianity, pp. 52-53. 
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servitude but is nevertheless allowed to develop a measure 
of freedom. Pharaoh (Egypt) exalts his own mastery and is 
east into a total and mortal servitude. The people of Egypt 
and Israel are buffeted this way and that in varying indireet 
roles of servitude 

"God himself is depieted as risking inseeurity, beeause that 
is the priee of allowing his servants a dimension of 
treedom. An exodus story that saw no murmuring, no 
rebellion (or potential for rebellion) by Moses and by 
Israel, would indeed be a fairy tale, a pieee of soft romanee. 
But to talk of God and 'inseeurity' in the same breath is also 
to see that the gift of human 'treedom' (to some if not to 
others) itself ereates external pressures on God whieh in 
turn eireumseribe his own aetion. Egypt/Pharaoh must be 
made an example of, speetaeularly, so that Israel, the whole 
world, may freely eome to recognize that Y ahweh is indeed 
master, one who remembers his obligations as well as one 
who demands 'service' (labour!). In short, in his relations 
with humankind, God's treedom is eireumseribed by 
humankind just as the treedom of humankind is 
eireumseribed by God." 90 

Verses 22-23 summarize Moses' future messages to Pharaoh on several 
different oeeasions. 

Israel was God's fiist-bom son in the sense that it was the nation among all 
others on whieh God had ehosen to plaee Hs speeial blessing. It was first 
in rank and preeirrinenee by virtue of God's soveieign ehoiee to bless 
Abraham's seed 

The essenee of the eontliet between Pharaoh and Yahweh was the issue of 
sovereignty. Were Egypt's gods or Israel's God sovereigri? This issue 
stands out eleaiiy in the f ollowing verses. 

"The Egyptian state was not a man-made altemarive to 
other forms of politieal organizarion [from the Egyptian 
point of view]. It was god-given established when the 
woiid was ereated; and it eontinued to form part of the 
universal order. In the person of Pharaoh a supeihuman 



90 David Gunn, "The 'Hardening of Pharaoh's Heart': Plot, Character and Theology in Exodus 1-14," Art 
and Meaning: Rhetorie in Biblieal Literature, pp. 88-89. Fora more strongly Calvinistic explanation of the 
hardening of Pharaoh's heart, see G. K. Beale, "An Exegetical and Theologieal Consideration of the 
Hardening of Pharaoh's heart in Exodus 4-14 and Romans 9," Trinity ] ournal 5NS:2 (Autumn 1984):129- 
54. For a helpful diseussion of several ways of explaining God's freedom and our freedom, see Axel D. 
Steuer, "The Freedom of Godand HumanFreedom," Seottish ] ournal ofTheology 36:2:163-180. 
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being had taken eharge of the affairs of man The 

monareh then was as old as the world, for the ereator 
himself had assumed kingly office on the day of ereation. 
Pharaoh was his deseendant and his sueeessor." 91 

Phaiaoh would not lelease Yahwieh's metaphorieal son, Israel. Therefore 
Yahweh would take Pharaoh's metaphorieal son, namely, the Egyptians as 
a people, and his physieal son, thus proving Hs sovereignty. 

4:24-26 This hrief aeeount raises several guestions. 

Evidenfly God afflicted Moses beeause Moses had not been obedient to 
God. He failed to eireurneise at least one of his two sons, perhaps the 
younger, Eliezer (18:3-4). 92 God's sentenee for this sin of onission was 
death ("eut off from his people," cf. Gen. 17:14). God was ready to earry 
out this sentenee on Moses for his failure (cf. 1 John 5:16). In doing this 
God was making Moses face his own ineomplete obedienee that letleeted 
his laek of faith in God. God afflicted Moses, but whether He did so 
naturally or supernaturally is unelear and unimportant In this ineident 
God was bringing Moses to the plaee he brought Jacob when He wrestled 
with him at the Jabbok (Gen. 32). He was getting him to aeknowledge His 
sovereignty. 93 

Zipporah ("little taid") periormed the operation at her husband's 
insistenee. It is obvious that she did not appiove of it Most seholars 
believe that Zipporah eut off the toreskin and thiew it at Moses' feet 94 
Perhaps beeause of her lesistanee to do the will of God Moses sentherand 
his sons baek to her fafher at this time. Moses may have sent her baek 
during or bef oie the plagues when his lif e might have been in danger from 
the Egyptians. We have no reeoid of when Moses' household retumed to 
Midian, but we read of them rejoining Moses later at Sinai (18:2). 

The "bridegroom of blood" hgure (v. 26) evidently means as tollows. 
Apparently Zipporah legaided her aet of eireumeising her son as what 
removed God's hand of judgment from Moses and restored him to life and 
to her again. It was as though God had given Moses a seeond ehanee and 
he had begun life as her husband over as a bridegroom (cf. Jonah). 9 5 She 
had aeeepted Yahweh's authority and demands and was now viewing 



91 Henri Frankfort, Aneient E gyptian Religion, p. 30. 

92 J. M. Sasson ''Circur)xisioninmeAncientNearEast,'' Journal ofBiblical Literature 85 (1966):473-74, 

demonstrated that the Egyptians praetieed partial eireumeision on adults. 

93 SeeM.J.Oosthuizen ''Sormthoughtsontheinterpretationot Exodus4:24-26," OTWSA 29(1986):22-28. 

94 Durharri, p. 58, believed that she touehed Moses' genitals with her soris toreskin Ronald B. Allen "The 

'Bloody Bridegroom' in Exodus 4:24-26," Bibliotheea Saera 153:611 (July-September 1996):259-69, 

argued that she threw it at the feet of the preinearnate Christ. 

95 Cassuto, pp. 59-61. 
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Moses in the light of God's eommission. She abandoned her elaim to 
Moses and made him available to Y ahweh's service. 96 

"Moses has been ehosen and eommissioried by God, but be 
has sbown himself f ar f rom enthusiastie about confronting 
tbe Pbaraoh and threatening him with the death of his son. 
YHWH sets about showing Moses that although he is safe 
from otber men (Ex. iv 19) be faces a mueh greater danger 
to his life in the wrath of the God whom he is so reluetant 
to serve (iv 14). Iike Jacob before him Moses must 
undergo a night struggle with his mysterious God before be 
ean beeome a worthy instrument of YHWH and eanergoya 
eompletely satistaetory relationship with his brotber. In all 
this, Moses, like Jacob, is not only an historieal person, but 
also a paradigm The Israelite people, tbe people wbom 
YHWH has eneountered and whom he will slay with 
pestilenee and sword if they go not out into tbe wildemess 
to serve him (v. 3), must ponder this story with fear and 
trembling. 

"If Israel isto survivethewrathof YHWH, itmust, ourtext 
implies, be by virtue of tbe spilling of atoning blood . . . 
Gershom's blood saves Moses, just as tbe blood of tbe 
Passover lamb will save tbe Israelites. Sinee for tbe sin of 
tbe Pbaraoh his soris blood will be shed, it is appropriate 
tbat tbe blood whieh saves Moses should not be his own 
but tbat of his son. It is also fitttng tbat this blood sbould be 
blood sbed during tbe rite of dreumeision. Sinee before tbe 
Passover lamb is eaten tbe partieipants must all be 
areumeised, it is right tbat the negleet of Gersbom's 
eireumeision (though this onission is not tbe eause of tbe 
attaek) sbould be repaired. The boy eannot be eireumeised 
by his fafber, who is otherwise engaged, so Zipporah takes 
it upon herself, aeting on bebalf of ber absent fafher, Jethro 
(benee the words to Moses You are my son-in-law by 
virtue of blood, tbe blood of eireumeisiori), to periorm tbe 
rite, thus showing herself to be a worthy member of tbe 
elite elass typif ied by Rahab tbe Canaanite hariot and Ruth 
the Moatatess— tbe foreign woman who puts Israelites to 
shame and eams tbe right to be beld up as a model for 
imitation. Why does she toueh Moses' raglayim ["feet"] 
with the severed toreskin? Although, as I have argued, 
Moses is to be thought of as already eireumeised, this 



96 Oosthuizen, p. 26. Aeeording to T. C. Mitehell, "The Meaning of the Noun HTN in the Old Testament," 
Vetus Testamentum 19 (1969):94-105, 111-12, "You are a bridegroom of blood to me," was an aneient 
marital relationship formula reealling eiroumeision as a premarital rite. 
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aetion of his wife is, I have suggested, to be eonstrued as a 
symbolie aet of re-eireumeision: Moses as representative of 
the people as a whole is thus symbolieally prepared for the 
imminent Passover eelebration. The vocation of the 
Israelite is a matter of high moment. One's reluetanee to 
serve YHWH wholeheartedly has to be broken down in a 
fearsome lone struggle in the darkness, and even then 
before one ean meet YHWH there must be a twofold 
shedding of blood, the blood of eireumeision and that of the 
Passover lamb. Furthermore, the pride of the male Israelite 
in his high vocation must needs be gualified, by reflecting 
that in his mysterious strategies for the world Y HWH often 
employs in major roles those who are neither male nor even 
Israelite." 97 

These f ew verses underseore a very important pririeiple. Normally bef ore 
God will use a person publiely he or she must first be obedient to God at 
home (cf. 1 Tim 3:4-5). 

"This story of Moses shows that God would rather bave us 
die than take up Hs work with uneonseerated heaits and 
unsunendeied wills." 9 8 

4:27-31 Aaron was piobably in Egypt when God told him to meet Moses and 

direeted him to Hbreb (v. 27). Moses was appaientiy on his way from 
Mdian baek to Egypt wben Aaron met him 9 9 

The Israelites believed what Moses and Aaron told them and what their 
miraeles eontirmed. They believed that the God of their tathers had 
appeared to Moses and had sent him to lead them out of Egypt and into the 
Promised Land (v. 31; cf. 3:6—4:9). 

The relationship of faith and worship is elear in verse 31. Worship is an 
expression of faith. 

B. God's demonstrationsofHssovereignty chs.5— 11 

God permitted the eontliet between Moses and Pharaoh for three reasons at least. 

1. In this eontliet God displayed His superior power and sovereignty over Pharaoh 
and the gods of Egypt. 



97 Bemard P. Robinson, "Zipporah to the Reseue: A Contextual Study of Exodus IV 24-6," Vetus 

Testamentum 36:4 (Oetober 1986):459-61. 

98 Meyer, p. 81. 

"Compare the reunion of Jacob and Esau (Gen. 33). 
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2. God strengthened the faith of His people so that they would trust and obey Him 
and thereby realize all of His graeious purposes for them as a nation. 

3. God also used these events to heighten antieipation of and appreeiation for the 
redemption He would provide. The Israelites would forever after look baek on the 
Exodus as the greatest demonstration of God's love at work for them. 

"It is impossible to find a more exact illustration of the truth of Rom. i. 
than that presented in this story of Pharaoh's conflict with Jehovah." 100 

1. Pharaoh's response to Moses and Aaron's initial reguest 5: 1— 6: 1 

5:1-9 At Moses and Aaron's first audienee with Pharaoh they simply presented 

God's eommand (v. 1). They did not perform miraeles but asked for 
permission to leave Egypt. 

The Israelites eould have worshipped the gods of Egypt in the land, but 
they had to leave Egypt to worship a non-Egyptian God. Moses' reguest 
was a reguest to exercise a basie human freedom, namely, the freedom of 
worship. 

"Exodus 5:1-5 introduees another aspeet of labour in 
Egypt: elaims for time off work, and specifically for 
worship or religious holidays. On this topie, useful 
baekground eomes from the extensive, fragmentary and 
often very detailed reeords kept for the activities of the 
royal workmen (who lived at the Deir el-Medina village), 
who eut the royal tombs in the Valleys of the Kings and 
Queens in WesternThebes, e. 1530-1100 B.C. 

"Daily notes were kept for the men's attendanees at work or 
of their absenees from it. Sometimes reasons for absenee 

are given The entire worktoree might be off for up to 8 

or 14 days, espeeially if interruptions, official holidays and 
'weekends' eame together. In Aneient Egypt— as 
elsewhere— major national festivals (usually main feasts of 
chief gods) were also publie holidays. Then, eaeh main eity 
had its own holidays on main feasts of the prineipal loeal 
god(s). Besides all this, the royal workmen at Deir el- 
Medina ean be seen elaiming time off for all kinds of 
reasons, ineluding 'orrering to his god, 1 '(off) for his feast'; 
even 'brewing for his feast' or for a specific deity. Not only 
individuals but groups of men together eould get time off 
for sueh observances. And a full-scale feast eould last 
several days. 
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"What was true in Thebes or Memphis would apply equally 
at Pi-Ramesse (Raamses). So, when Moses requested time 
off from Pharaoh, torthe Hebrews to qo off and eelebrate a 
feast to the Lord God, it is perhaps not too surprisinq that 
Pharaoh's reaetion was almost 'not another holiday!'" 101 

Pharaoh was not only the king of Egypt, butthe Egyptians regarded himas 
a divine person; he was a god (v. 2). 102 Q)nsequently when Moses and 
Aaron asked Phaiaoh to aeeede to the eommand of Yahweh, Pharaoh saw 
this leguest as a thieat to his soveieignty. He knew (i.e, had lespeet for) 
the gods of Egypt, but he did not know (have lespeet for) Yahweh, the 
God of his foieign slaves. If Yahweh had identitied Hmself with these 
slaves, and if He had not alieady delivered them why should Pharaoh f ear 
andobeyHm? 

"It leguired no oidinary daring to confiont the 
iepresentative of a long line of kings who had been taught 
to eonsider themselves as the iepresentatives and eguals of 
the gods. They were aeeustomed to receive DMne titles 
and honours, and to aet as inesponsible despots. Their will 
was indisputable, and all the world seemed to exist for no 
otherieasonthan[to] ninistertotheirstate." 103 

"These woids ["Who is the Lord that I should obey Hs 
voice to let Israel go? I do not know the Lo rd . . ."] form 
the motivation f or the events that f ollow events designed to 
demonstiate who the Loid is. 

"Thus as the plague narratives begin, the purpose of the 
plagues is eleaiiy stated: 'so that the Egyptians will know 
that I amthe Lo rd ' (7:5). Throuqhout the plaque narratives 
we see the Eqyptians learninq preeisely this lesson (8:19; 
9:20, 27; 10:7). As the narratives proqress, the larqer 
purpose also emerqes. The plaques whieh God had sent 
aqainst the Eqyptians were 'to be reeounted to your son and 
your son's son . . . so that you may know that I am the 

LORD.'" 104 



101 Kenneth Kitehen, "Labour Conditions in the Egypt of the Exodus," Buried History (September 

1984):47-48. 

102 SeeFrankfort, eh. 2: "TheEgyptianState." 
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"The point is elear from the ehapten when the people of 
God attempt to devote their full service and allegianee to 
God, they eneounter opposition from the world." 105 

In their seeond appeal to Pharaoh, Moses and Aaron used milder terms (v. 
3). They presented themselves not as ambassadors of Yahweh but as 
iepresentatives of their brethren They did not mention the name 
"Yahweh," that was unknown to Pharaoh, or "Israel," that would have 
struek him as arrogant They did not eommand but requested ("Please 
. . ."). Moreover they gave reasons for their leguest their God had 
appeared to them, and they f eared Hs wrath if theydisobeyedHim. 

"Moses . . . appealed to him [Pharaoh] almost preeisely as, 
eenturies after, Paul addressed the assembly on Mars Hll 
. ..[cf.Actsl7:22-23]." 106 

The Egyptians regarded the saerihees that the Israelites would offer as 
unaeeeptable sinee almost all forms of life were saered in Egypt They 
believed their gods manitested themselves through eows, goats, and many 
otheranimals. 

"The Egyptians eonsidered saered the lion the ox, the ram, 
the wolf, the dog, the eat the ibis, the vulture, the falcon 
the hippopotamus, the eroeodile, the eobra, the dolphin 
different varieties of fish, trees, and small animals, 
ineluding the frog, searab, loeust, and other inseets. In 
addition to these there were anthropomorphie gods; that is, 
men in the prime of life sueh as Annen, Atum, or Osiris." 1 ° 7 

"Where did Moses get the idea that they should have a 
pilgrim feast and make saerihees? God had only said they 
would serve Hm in that mountain In the OT the pilgrim 
feasts to the sanetuary three times a year ineorporated the 
ideas of serving the Lord and keeping the eommands. So 
the woids here simply use the more general idea of 
appearing before their God. And, they would go to the 
desert beeause there was no homelandyet Only there eould 
theybefiee." 108 

Pharaoh's reply to Moses and Aaroris seeond appeal was even harsher 
than his response to their first eommand (v. 5; cf. v. 1). Their aggressive 



105 TheNETBiblenoteon5:l. 

106 Meyer, p. 107. 

107 WilliamWaid, The SpiritofAncientEgypt, p. 123. 
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approaeh may have been what God used to eause Pharaoh to harden his 
heart initially. 

5:11-21 Stubble was the part of the eom or grain stalk that remained standing after 

field hands had harvested a erop (v. 12). This the Israelites ehopped up 
and mixed with the elay to strengthen their brieks. 

"In 2:23 the ery of the people went up before God. By 
eontrast, here in 5:15 the ery of the people is betore 
Pharaoh. It is as if the author wants to show that Pharaoh 
was standing in God's way and thus provides another 
motivation for the plagues whieh follow." 109 

"This Pharaoh, so unieasonable with men and so stingy 
with straw, is about to be shown up before Yahweh as no 
more than a man of straw." 1 ! ° 

The Israelites tumed on Moses just as the Israelites in Tesus' day tumed 
against their Savior. 

"The Lord God hrought a vine out of Egypt but during the 
four hundied years of its sojoum there, it had undeniably 
beeome inveterately degenerate and wild." 1 ! ! 

5:22— 6:1 Moses' prayer of inguiry and eomplaint reveals the immaturity of his faith 
at this time. He, too, needed the demonstrations of God's power that 
tollowed. 

"By allowing us to listen to Moses' prayer to God, the 
author uncovers Moses' own view of his ealling. It was 
God's work, and Moses was sent by God to do it." 112 

This seetion climaxes with the apparent tailure of Yahweh's plan to reseue Israel. This 
desperate eondition provides the pessimistie baekdrop for the supernatural 
demonstrations of Yahweh's power that follow. 

2. Moses and Aaron's eguipment as God's messengers 6:2— 7:7 

The writer gave the eredentials of God and His representatives, Moses and Aaron, in 
these verses. 



1 ° 9 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 250. 
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6:2-9 God explained to Moses that He would indeed deliver Israel out of Egypt 

in spite of the diseouragement that Moses had eneountered so far. God 
proeeeded to remind Moses of His promises to the patriarehs and to reveal 
more of Himself by expounding one of His names. 

"During the patriarehal period the eharaeteristie name of 
Godwas 'God Almighty' (6:3; see, forexample, Gen. 17:1), 
the usual translation of the Hebrew El Shaddai, whieh 
probably literally means 'God, the Mountain One. 1 That 
phrase eould rerer to the mountains as God's symbolie 
home (see Ps. 121:1), but it more likely stresses His 
invincible power and might 

"But during the Mosaie period the eharaeteristie name of 
God was to be 'the Lord,' the meaning of whieh was first 
revealed to Moses himself (Exod 3:13-15). Exodus 6:3 is 
not saying that the patriarehs weie totally ignorant of the 

nameYflhwe/i." 113 

"Thus though the name YHWH existed well before the 
tirne of Moses, the meaning of that name was not revealed 
until the time of Moses." 114 

Yahweh reveals God as "the absolute Being working with unbounded 
freedom in the perfonnance of His promises." 115 It emphasizes God's 
powerat workforHis peopleas He was aboutto demonstrateit 

"Whatever the situation or need (in partieular, the 
ledemption from Egypt, but also tutuie needs), God will 
'beeome' the solution to that need." 1 ! 6 

In this revelation God promised to do three things for Israel. 

1 . He would deliver the Israelites f rom their Egyptian bondage (v. 6) . 
Moses eornmunieated this in a threefold expression suggesting the 
eompleteness of the deliverance. 



113 Youngblood, p. 41. The oeeuranees of "El Shaddai" in G enesis are in 17:1; 28:3; 35:11; 43:14; 48:3; and 
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1 1 5 Keil and Deltoseh, 1:467. 
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2. He would adopt Israel as His nation (v. 7). This took plaee at Sinai 
(19:5). 

3. He would bring Israel into the Promised Land (v. 8). 

Note the repetition of the phrase "I will" seven times in these verses 
emphasizing the fact that God would eertainly do this for Israel. 

The whole revelation oeeurs within the statements "I am the Lord" (w. 2, 
8) whieh f ormalize it and fmther stress tbe eertainty of tbese promises. 1 1 7 

"This small seetion of narrative also sketebes out tbe 
aigument of tbe whole Pentateueh. God made a covenant 
with tbe patriarehs to give them the land of Canaan (Ex 
6:4). He lernembered his covenant whenhe heard the ery of 
the Israelites in Egyptian bondage (v. 5). He is now going 
to deliver Israel from their bondage and take them to 
himselt as a people and be their God (v. 6). He will also 
bring them into the land whieh he swore to give to tbeir 
fathers (v. 8). The die is east forthe remainder of the events 
nanated in the Pentateueh." 1 l 8 

6:10-13 Moses eontinued to elaim laek of persuasive skill in speaeh (v. 12; cf. v. 

30). He failed to grasp the full significance of what God had just revealed 
to him It was God, not Moses, who would bring the people out of Egypt 
(Jesus' diseiples, and we, had and have the same problem! ) 

"Seven distinet objections were raised by Moses as leasons 
why he should not undertake the arduous task to whieh he 
was ealled. They have been thus epitomised [sie]: Laek of 
titness, 'who am I, that I should go?' (iii. 11); laek of words, 
'what shall I say?' (iii. 13); laek of authority, 'they will not 
believe me' (iv. 1); laek of power of speeeh, 'I am not 
eloguent' (iv. 10); laek of speeial adaptation, 'Send by 
whom Thou wilt send' (iv. 13); laek of sueeess at his first 
attempt, 'neither hast Thou delivered Thy people at all' (v. 
23); laek of aeeeptanee, 'the ehildren of Israel have not 
hearkened unto me' (vi. 12). " 119 
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6:14-30 



7:1-7 



Dr. Oonstable'sNotes on Exodus 



The selective genealogy (cf. Num. 3:27-28) of Moses and Aaron aeeredits 
these men as God's divinely appointed messengers (prophets) to the 
Israelites. 

Moses' Family ThEE (Exod.6c14t27) 
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(Reuben ) (Simeon ) ( Levi V 



ershon) 



- ( Judah> - 



(Kohath ) 



(Marari) 



( Libni ) (Shimei ) (Amram) ( Izhar ) (Hebron ) ( Uzziel ) ( Mahli ) ( Mushi ) 



( Aaron ) ( Moses ) ( Korah ) (Nephez ) ( Zichri ) (Miehael ) (Elzaphan) ( Sithri ) 



( Nadab ) ( Abihu ) (Eleazar ) (ithamar) ( Assir ) (Elkanah) (Abiasaph) 



(Phinehas ) 

Moses was "as God" to Pharaoh in that he was the person who revealed 
God's will (v. 1). Pharaoh was to be the executor of that will. Aaron would 
be Moses' prophet as he stood between Moses and Pharaoh and 
eommunieated Moses and God's will to the king. 

God rererred to the miraeles Moses would do as signs (i.e., miraeles with 
speeial significance) and wonders (miraeles produeing wonder or awe in 
those who witnessed them, v. 3). 120 The text usually ealls them "plagues," 
but elearly they were "signs, " miraeles tbat signiried God's sovereignty. 

The ultimate puipose of God's aetions was Hs own glory (v. 5). The glory 
of God was at stake. The Egyptians would aeknowledge God's faithfulness 
and sovereign power in delivering tbe Israelites from tbeir bondage and 
fulfilling tbeir boly ealling. God's intention was to bless tbe Egyptians 
through Israel (Gen. 12:3), but Pharaoh would make tbat impossible by his 
stubbom iefusal to honor God. NeverLheless tbe Egyptians would 
aeknowledge Yabweh's sovereignty. 

The writer ineluded the ages of Moses and Aaron (80 and 83 iespectively) 
as part of God's formal eertitieation of Hs messengers (v. 7). m 



120 See Ken L. Sarles, "An Appraisal of the Signs and Wonders Movement," Bibliotheea Saera 145:577 

Qanuary-March 1988):57-82. 

121 See G. Herbert Livingstori, "A Case Study of the Call of Moses," Asbury Theologieal Journal 42:2 (Fall 

1987):89-113. 
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"It is a eommon feature of biblieal nanatives for the age of 
their heroes to be stated at the time when some momentous 
eventbefalls them . . ," 122 

"D. L. Moody wittily said that Moses spent foity years in 
Pharaoh's eourt thinking he was somebody; foity years in 
the desert leaming he was nobody; and f orty years showing 
what God ean do with somebody who found out he was 
nobody." 123 

3. The attestation of Moses and Aaron's divine mission 7:8-13 

Pharaoh reguested that Moses and Aaron perform a miraele to prove their divine 
authority sinee they elaimed that God had sent them (w. 9-10). 

"What we refer to as the ten 'plagues' were aetually judgments designed to 
authentieate Moses as God's messenger and his message as God's 
message. Their ultimate purpose was to reveal the greatness of the power 
and authority of God to the Egyptians (7:10—12:36) in order to hring 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians into subjection to God" 1 2 4 

The Tews preserved the names of the chief magieians even though the Old Testament did 
not reeord them Paul said they were Tannes and Tambres (2 Tim 3:9). These were not 
sMght-of-hand artists but wise men who were evidently rnembers of the priestly easte 
(cf. Gen. 41:8). The power of their demonie gods lay in their "seeret arts" (v. 11). They 
were able to do miraeles in the power of Satan (1 Gor. 10:20; cf. Matt 24:24; 2 Thess. 
2:9- 10; Rev. 13: 13- 14). 1 2 5 The superiority of the Israelites' God is elear in the superiority 
of Aaroris serpent over those of the Egyptian magieians (v. 12). The rod. again 
represented regal authority and implied that Yahweh, not Pharaoh, was sovereign (cf. 
4:2-5). 

There are at least three possibilities regaiding the Egyptian magieians' rods beeoming 
snakes. The magieians may have received power to ereate life from Satan. Seoond, God 
may have giventhemthis power. Third, their rods may have beenrigid snakes that, when 
east to the ground, were seen to be what they were, serpents. Snakes were a eommon 
element in the paraphemalia of Egyptian magieians. 

Aaroris miraele should have convinced Pharaoh of Yahweh's sovereignty, but he ehose to 
haiden his heart in unbelief and disobedienee. Conseguently God sent the plagues that 
tollowed 
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"The point of this brief seetion is that Y ahweh's proof of his powerful 
Presenee to the Pharaoh and thus to the Pharaoh's Egypt will be 
miraeulous in nature." 126 

4. The first three plagues 7: 14- 8: 19 

Psalm 78:43 plaees the seene of the plagues in northem Egypt near Zoan. 

The plagues were penal; God sent them to punish Pharaoh for his refusal to obey God and 
to move him to obey Y ahweh. They involved natural oeeurrenees rather than eompletely 
unknown phenomena. At various times of the year gnats, flies, frogs, ete, were a problem 
to the Egyptians. Even the pollution of the Nile, darkness, and death were eommon to the 
Egyptians. 

Evidence that the plagues were truly miraeulous events is as follows. Some were natural 
ealamities that God supernaturally intensified (frogs, inseets, murrain, hail, darkness). 
Moses set the time for the arrival and departure of some. Some afflicted only the 
Egyptians. The severity of the plagues inereased eonsistently. They also earried a moral 
purpose (9:27; 10:16; 12:12; 14:30). 127 

"The plagues were a eomtanation of natural phenomena known to both the 
Egyptians and Isiaelites alike (due to their long sojoum in Egypt) 
heigntened by the addition of supematuial taetors." 1 2 8 

God designed tbem to teaeh the Egyptians that Yahweh sovereignly eontiols the foices of 
natuie. 1 2 9 The Egyptians attributed this eontrol to their gods. 

"Up to now the dominate [sie] theme has been on preparing the deliverer 
for the exodus. Now, it will focus on preparing Pharaoh for it. The 
theologieal emphasis for exposition of the entire series of plagues may be: 
The sovereign Lord is fully able to deliver his people from the oppression 
of the world so that they might worship and serve him alone." 130 

Some wiiters have given a possible sehedule for the plagues based on the times of year 
some events mentioned in the text would have nonnally taken plaee in Egypt For 
example, liee and flies normally appeaied in the bottest summer months. Bariey formed 
into ears of grain and flax budded (9:31) in Januaiy-Februaiy. Loeusts were a problem in 
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early spring. The Jews eontinued to eelebrate the Passover in the spring. This sehedule 
suggests that the plagues began in June and ended the following April. 131 

"The Egyptians were just about the most polytheistie people known from 
tbe aneient worid Eventothisday we are not eompletely sureof thetotal 
number of gods whieh they woishipped Most lists inelude somewheie in 
the neighborhood of eighty gods . . . M1 32 

Many writers have notieed that the plagues appeared in sets of three. The aeeounts of the 
first plague in eaeh set (the first, fouith, and seventh plagues) eaeh eontain a purpose 
statement in whieh God explained to Moses Hs leason and aim for that set of plagues 
(cf. 7:17; 8:22; 9:14). God had announeed Hs overall purpose forthe plagues in 7:4- 5. 1 33 
The last plague in eaeh set of three eame on Pharaoh without warning, but Moses 
announeed the others to him betorehand. The first set of three plagues affected both the 
Egyptians and the Israelites, whereas the others touehed only the Egyptians. 

The water turned to blood (first plague) 7: 14-25 

The first mighty aet of God serves in the narrative as a paradigm of the nine plagues that 
tollow. Striking the Nile with the rod suggested dominion over ereation and all the gods 
of Egyptian mythology. The Egyptians linked many of their gods with the life-giving 
force of the Nile. The tenth plague is unigue in that it is both a part of the narrative of 
Exodus as a whole and is a mighty aet of God in itself. 134 

Evidently Pharaoh had his moming devotions on the banks of the saeied Mle River. 
MosesandAaronmetMmthereashepiepaiedtotonorte 15). 

We eould perhaps interpiet the statement that the water tumed into blood (v. 20) in the 
same way we interpret Joel's propheey that the moon will tum into blood (Joel 2:31 cf. 
Rev. 6:12). Moses may have meant that the water appeaied to be blood 135 Nevertheless 
something happened to the water to make the fish die. The Hebiew woid translated 
"blood" means blood so a literal meaning is possible. 1 3 6 Furtheimoie the passage in Joel 
is poetry and thererore figurative wheieas the passage here in Exodus is narrative and 
should be understood literally } 3 7 Note too that this plague aff eeted all the water in pools 
and reservoirs formed by the overflowing Nile as well as the water of the Nile and its 
estuaries (v. 19). Understood figuratively or literally a leal miraele took plaee as is elear 
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from the deseription of the effects this plague had on the Egyptians and the fish in the 
Nile. The Egyptian wizards were able to duplieate this wonder, but they eould not undo 
its effects. 

"The most that ean be said for their miraele-working is that it is a eopy of 
what Moses and Aaron have aeeomplished and that it aetually makes 
matters worse for their master and their people." 138 

"It was appropriate that the first of the plagues should be direeted against 
the Mle River itself , the very liteline of Egypt and the eenter of many of 
its religious ideas. The Mle was eonsidered saered by the Egyptians. 
Many of their gods were assoeiated either direetly or indireetly with this 
river and its productivity. For example, the gieat Khnum was eonsideied 
the guaidian of the Mle sourees. Hapi was believed to be the 'spirit of the 
Mle' and its 'dynamie essenee.' Qne of the greatest gods reveied in Egypt 
was the god Osiris who was the god of the undeiworld. The Egyptians 
believed that the river Mle was his bloodstieam In the light of this latter 
expiession, it is appiopriate indeed that the Loid should tum the Nile to 
blood! It is not only said that the fish in the river died but that the 'river 
stank,' and the Egyptians were not able to use the water of that river. That 
statement is espeeially significant in the light of the expressions whieh. 
oeeur in the 'Hymn to the Mle': The bringer of food, rieh. in piovisions ; 
eieator of all good, loid of majesty, sweet of fragrance'. 139 With this 
Egyptian literatuie in mind, one ean well imagine the honor and 
trustration of the people of Egypt as they looked upon that whieh was 
formerly beauuTul only to find dead fish lining the shores and an ugly led 
characteiizing what had before piovided life and attraetiorL Crocodiles 
weie forced to leave the Mle. One wonders what woishipers would have 
thought of Hapi the god of the Mle who was sometimes manifest in the 
eroeodile. Herre Montet relates the f ollowing signif ieant observation: 

"'At Sumenu (the modem Rizzeigat) in the Thebes area, 
and in the eentral distriet of the Eayum, the god Sepek took 
the form of a eroeodile. He was worshipped in his temple 
where his statue was ereeted, and venerated as a saeied 
animal as he splashedaboutinhis pool. A lady of Mghrank 
would kneel down and, without the slightest traee of 
disgust, would drink from the pool in whieh. the eroeodile 
walloweeL Ordinary eroeodiles weie mummified 
throughout the whole of Egypt and plaeed in underground 
cavems, like the one ealled the Cavem of the Crocodiles in 
middleEgypt' 140 
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"Surely the pollution of the Nile would have taken on religious 
implieations for the average Egyptian. Those who venerated Neith, the 
eloguent warlike goddess who took a speeial interest in the lates, the 
largest fish to be found in the Nile, would have had seeond thoughts about 
the power of that goddess. Nathor was supposed to have proteeted the 
ehromis, a slightly smaller fish. Those Egyptians who depended heavily 
on fish and on the Nile would indeed have found great frustration in a 
plague of this nature." 141 

"Eaeh year toward the end of June, when the waters of the Nile begin to 
rise, they are oolored a dark red by the silt earried down fiom the 
headwaters. This oontinues for three months, until the waters begin to 
abate, but the water meanwhile, is wholesome and drinkable. The miraele 
of 7:17-21 involved three elements by whieh it diffeied fiom the 
aeeustomed phenomenon: the water was ehanged by the smiting of Moses' 
rod; the water beeame undrinkable; and the oondition lasted just seven 
days(v.25)." 142 

The eommentatDis have interpieted the iefeience to blood being throughout all Egypt "in 
(vessels of) wood and in (vessels of) stone" (v. 19) in various ways. Some believe this 
iefers to water in exterior wooden and stone water oontainers. Others hold it iefers to 
water in all kinds of vessels used f or holding water. Still others think Moses deseribed the 
water in tiees and in wells. Hbwever this expiession may refer to the water kept in 
buildings that the Egyptians normally oonstiueted out of wood and stone. 

"In the Bible a totality is moie often indieated by mentioning two 
tundamental elements; see e.g v 'milk and honey' (Ex. iii 8, ete.) and 'tlesh 
andblood' (Matt. xvi 17)." 143 

This guotation supports the idea that God ehanged even the water stored in buildings to 
blood. 

"Eaeh of the first nine of the mighty-aet aeoounts may be said to have the 
same mndamental point, expiessed in mueh the same way. That point, 
ooneisely summaiized, is that Yabweh poweriully demonstiates his 
Piesenee to a Pharaoh pievented from believing so that Israel mayoometo 
fullbelief." 144 



141 Davis,pp. 94-95. 

142 Johnson p. 58. 

143 C. Houtman "On the Meaning of Uba'esim Uba'abanim in Exodus VII 19," Vetus Testamentum 36:3 

(1968):352. This is a syneedoehe, a figure of speeeh in whieh a part stands for the whole or the whole 

represents a part. 

144 Durham, p. 99. 
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Frogs (seeond plague) 8: 1-15 

Before the seeond plague, Moses gave Pharaoh a waming, for the first time, and for the 
first time the plague touehed Pharaoh's person. 

"The god Hapi eontrolled the alluvial deposits and the waters that made 
the land tertile and guaranteed the harvest of the eoming season. These 
assoeiations eaused the Egyptians to deify the frog and make the 
theophany of the goddess Hegt a frog. Hegt was the wife of the great god 
Khnum. She was the symbol of resurreetion and the emblem of fertility. It 

was also believed that Hegt assisted women in ehildbirth The frog was 

one of a number of saered animals that might not be intentionally killed, 
and even their involuntary slaughter was often punished with death." 145 

The goddess Hegt ". . . who is depieted in the form of a woman with a 
hog's head, was held to blow tbe hreath of life into the nostrils of the 
bodies that her husband fashioned on the potter's wheel from the dust of 
theearth...." 146 

"This seeond plague was not eompletely unrelated to the rirst, for the Mle 
and the appearanee of the f rogs were very mueh assoeiated The presenee 
of the f rogs normally would have been something pleasant and desirable, 
but on this oeeasion guite the opposite was true. The f rogs eame out of the 
rivers in great abtindanee and moved aeross the land into the houses, the 
bedehambers, the beds, and even moved upon the people themselves (v. 
3). One ean only imagine the fiustration brought by sueh a muluplieation 
of these eieatures. They weie probably everywheie underioot bringing 
distiess to the housewives who attempted to elear the house of them only 
to f ind that they made their way into the kneading troughs and even into 
the beds. It must have been a unigue experience indeed to eome home 
from a long day's work, slip into bed only to find that it has alieady been 
oeeupied by slimy, eold fiogs! Whatever popularity the goddess Hegt 
must have ergoyed prior to this u'me would have been gieatly diminished 
with the mulupheation of these eieatuies who at this point must have 
toimented her devotees to no end" 1 4 7 

"Sinee the frog or toad was deined as the Egyptian goddess Hegt, who 
was believed to assist women in ehildhiith, there may be a toueh of iiony 
in the statement that laige numbers of frogs would invade the Pharaoh's 
bedioomandevenjumponhisbed(v. 3)." 148 



145 Davis, p. 100. 
146 Cassuto, p. 101. 
147 Davis, pp. 100-101. 
148 Youngblood, p 54. 
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The Egyptian magieians were able to bring up frogs, too (v. 7), but they seem to have 
laeked the ability to make them go away sinee Pharaoh asked Moses to get rid of them (v. 
8). Satanie power does not generally work for the welfare of humanity but is basieally 
destructive. 

To impress upon Pharaoh that a personal God was performing these miraeles (v. 10) 
Moses asked the king to set the time when the frogs should depart (v. 9). Y ahweh was in 
eharge of the very territory over whieh Pharaoh regarded himself as sovereign. 

Gnats (third plague) 8:16-19 

The Hebrew word translated "gnats" (kinnim) probably reters not to liee or fleas but to 
gnats. 149 The frogs had invaded the Egyptians' homes, but the gnats afflicbed their bodies. 

They were ". . . a speeies of gnats, so small as to be hardly visible to the 
eye, but with a stirig whieh, aeeoiding to Philo and Origin, eauses a most 
paintul imtation of the skin. They even eieep into the eyes and nose, and 
after the harvest they rise in gieat swaims fiom the inundated riee 
helds." 150 

"The dust . . . beeame gnats" (v. 17) probably means that the gnats rose from the dust, 
lesembled the dust in that they were so small, and were as numeious as the dust Moses 
evidenfly used the language of appearanee (here a metaphor). 

The magieians failed to reproduee this niraele (v. 18). They had to confess that it was of 
divine origin and not the lesult of Moses and Aaioris human atality. Tbe "hnger of God" 
(v. 19) is a phrase denoting creative omnipotenee in Seripture (31:18; Ps. 8:3; Luke 
11:20); 51 

"The new element introdueed in the aeeount of the third of the mighty aets 
is the realization by Pharaoh's leamed men that God or a god is in the 
midst of what is happening in Egypt." 1 52 

"At this point in the nanative we, the leaders, see that the Egyptian 
magieians were using trieks in their eariier signs. Their conf ession plays 
an important role in uncovering the writer's real purpose in reeounting 
theseevents." 153 



149 Kaiser, "Exodus," p. 353, suggested that mosquitoes may be in view. 

150 Keil and Deltoseh, 1:483. 

151 It is probably another syneedoehe as well as an anthropomorphism (a depietion of God in human terms). 

Here the tinger of God, a part, represents the totality, namely, all His power. See 1 Sam. 6:9 and Ps. 109:27 

where the "hand of God" also pietures His power. 

152 Durharn, p. 109. 

153 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 255. 
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The magieians gave eredit to "God" (Elohim), not Yahweh. They did not aseribe this 
miraele to the God of the Israelites but were only willing to say it had some supematural 
origin. 

"It is not elear against what speeirie deities this partieular plague was 
direeted. It is entirely possible, however, that the plague was designed to 
humiliate the official priesthood in the land, for it will be noted in verse 17 
that these ereatures irritated both man and beast, and this ineluded 'all the 
land of Egypt. 1 The priests in Egypt were noted for their physieal purity. 
Daily rites were performed by a group of priests known as the Uab or 
'pure ones. 1 Their purity was basieally physieal rather than spiritual. They 
were eireumeised, shaved the hair from their heads and bodies, washed 
rreguently, and were dressed in beautiful linen robes. 154 Inthelightof tbis 
it would seem rather doubtful that the priesthood in Egypt eould function 
very effectively having been polluted by the presenee of these inseets. 
They, like their worshipers, were intlieted with the pestilenee of this 
oeeasion Their prayers were made ineffective by their own personal 
impurity withthe presenee of gnats ontheir bodies. 

"The priests in Egypt were a group of people to be reekoned with not only 
leligiously but eeonomieally and politieally. They eontiolled to a large 
degiee, the minds and hearts of the people." 1 5 5 

The Egyptian priests wore animal masks lepiesenting various gods to help the people 
understand the god the mask portrayed and his aetKtities. 1 56 

5. The fourth, fifth, and sixth plagues 8: 20- 9: 12 

"As the Egyptian magieians saw nothing more than the finger of God in 
the miraele whieh they eould not imitate, that is to say, the work of some 
deity, possibly one of the gods of the Egyptians, and not the hand of 
Jehovah the God of the Hebrews, who had demanded the release of Israel, 
a distinetion was made in the plagues whieh followed between the 
Israelites and the Egyptians, and the tormer were exempted from the 
plagues: a fact whieh was sufficient to prove to anyone that they eame 
from the God of Israel. To make this the more obvious, the fourth and fifth 
plagues were merely announeed by Moses to the king. They were not 
brought on through the mediation of either himseh or Aaron, but were sent 
by Jehovah at the appointed time; no doubt for the simple purpose of 
preeluding the king and his wise men from the excuse whieh unbeliet 



154 Montet,p. 177. 

155 Davis, p. 103. 

156 Arelene Wolinski, "Egyptian Masks: the Priest and His Role," Arehaeology 40:1 (January-February 

1987):22-29. This praetiee eontinues in some pagan religions even today. 
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might still suggest, viz. that they were produeed by the powerhil 
ineantations of Moses and Aaron." 157 

Flies (fourth plague) 8:20-32 

Moses announeed this plague to Pharaoh like the first, in the morning near the Nile River 
(v.20;cf. 7:15). 

These inseets were very annoying, even more bothersome than the gnats. 

"When enraged, they fasten themselves upon the human body, espeeially 
upon the edges of the eyelids. . . . [they] not only tortured, 'devoured' (Ps. 
68:45) the men, and disfigured them by the swellings produeed by their 
sting, but also killed the plants in whieh they deposited their eggs "' 58 

"The blood-suekirig gadfly or dogfly was something to be abhorred and 
may in part have been responsible for the great deal of blind men in the 
land . . . It irdght also be noted that the iehneurnan fly, whieh deposits its 
eggs on other living things upon whieh its larvae ean f eed, was legarded as 
the manifestation of the god Uatehit" 1 5 9 

God demonstrated Hs sovereignty over spaee as well as nature and time by keeping the 
flies out of Goshen and off the Israelites (v. 22). 160 Many of the eommentators assume 
that the first three plagues did not afflict the Israelites dther (cf. 7:19; 8:2, 16, 17). God 
distinguished between the two groups of people primarily to emphasize to Pharaoh that 
Israel's God was the author of the plagues and that He was sovereign over the whole land 
ofEgypt(v.23). 

For the first time Pharaoh gave permission for the Israelites to saeririee to Yahweh (v. 
25). Ffe would not allow them to leave Egypt, however. Pharaoh admitted that Yahweh 
was specifically the God of Israel ("your God"), but he did not admit that he had an 
obligation to obey Him. 161 

The Egyptians regarded the animals the Israelites would have saeritieed as holy and as 
manitestations of their gods. Conseguently the saeritiees would have been an 
abomination. 162 

". . . we know from excavations that this Pharaoh, Amenhotep II, 
worshipped bulls." 1 6 3 



157 Keil and Delitzsch, 1:484. 

158 Ibid, 1:484-85. 

159 Davis, p. 106. 

160 The exact loeation of Goshen is still unknowa but its general loeation seems to have been in the eastem 

half of thedeltaregionof Egypt(cf. Gen 46:2829, 33-34; 47:1-6, 11; Durham, p. 114). 
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The abomination that the Israelites' sacrifice would have eonstituted to the Egyptians also 
may have eonsisted in the method by whieh the Israelites would have saeritieed these 
animals. The Egyptians themselves praetieed animal saeritiees, but they had rigorous 
proeedures for eleansing their saeritieial animals betore they killed them, whieh the 
Israelites would not have observed. 164 

Pharaoh agreed to let the Israelites leave Egypt to sacrifice ternporarily in tbe wildemess 
after Moses had rerninded him of the problems involved in sacrificing in Egypt (v. 28). 
Yetthey werenotto go very farfromGoshen 

Again Pharaoh asked Moses to pray tnat his God would iemove the plague (v. 28; cf . 8:9- 
10). 

"Whatisnewinthisfouithof themighty aets, apartfrommenatuieof the 
miraele itselt, is the separation of the land of Goshen from the effects of 
miraele (there has been no mention of Goshen's fate in the earlier 
aeeounts), the negotiatioiis between Pharaoh and Moses, with eaeh of 
them setting eonditions, and the allusion to the antipathy of the Egyptians 
to Israel worhsip [sie] (or to Israelite ways, and to Israelites in 
general)." 165 

Murrain (fifth plague) 9:1-7 

This plague, apparently some kind of disease like anthrax, was more severe than the 
preeeding ones in that it af f eeted the personal property of the Egyptians f or the f irst time. 

"The whole ereation is bound together by hwisible eords. None ean sin or 
suffer alone. No man liveth or dieth to himselt . Our sins send their 
\dbrationsthroughcreation andinfectthevery beasts." 166 

All the other plagues had eaused the Egyptians irritation or pain to their bodies, but now 
G od began to reduee their wealth. 

"The religious implieations of this plague are most interesting and 
instructive. A large number of bulls and eows were eonsidered saered in 
Egypt. In the eentral area of the Delta, four provinces ehose as their 
emblems various types of bulls and eows. A neeropolis of saered bulls was 
discovered near Memphis whieh plaee was known for its worship of both 
Ptah and a saered Apis bull. The Apis bull was eonsidered the saered 
animal of the God Ptah; theretore, the assoeiated worship at the site of 
Memphis is readily understood. There was at any one time only one saered 
Apis bull. As soon as it died another was ehosen to take its plaee, an event 



164 SeeErnstHengstenberg, Egyptand theBooksofMoses, p. 114; andj. Philip Hyatt, Exodus, p. 112. 
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that attraeted a great deal of attention in the area of Memphis. 167 The 
saered bull was supposed to have been recognized by twenty-eight 
distinctive marks that identif ied him as deity and indieated that he was the 
object of woiship. 1 6 8 

"Another deity whose woiship would have been affected by the impaet of 
this plague was Hathor, the goddess of love, beauty and joy lepresented by 
the eow. The worship of this deity was eentered mainly in the eity of 
Denderah although its popularity is witnessed by lepresentations both in 
upper and lower Egypt This goddess is often depieted as a eow suekling 
the king giving him divine nourishment In upper Egypt the goddess 
appeaisasawomanwiththeheadof aeow. Inanothertown— Hathorwas 
a woman but her head was adomed with two homs of a eow with a sun 
dise between them Another deity assoeiated with the ef f eets of the plague 
would be Mnevis ; a saered bull venerated at Heliopolis and assoeiated 
withthegodRe." 169 

"Amenhotep II [the Pharaoh of the plagues] suipassed all his predeeessois 
in his tanatieal devotion to the worship of animals, and espeeially of the 
bull. In 1906 a statue made of sandstone was excavated representingaeow 
and Amenhotep II leaning his head under its head; he is also depieted 
kneeling under a eow, drinking its divine milk. He is thus seen as ehild 
and slave of the eow goddess. What a threat this must have been to 
him!" 170 

"All" eattie (v. 6) refers to all eattle in the rields (v. 3). Some eattie suivived this plague 
(cf. w. 19, 20, 22). 

The only new element in this fifth repoit is the notiee that Phaiaoh sent to Goshen to 
eheek on the predieted exclusion of the Isiaelites' livestock from the epidemie (v. 7). 

Boils (sixth plague) 9:8-12 

The "soot from a kiln" (v. 8) was signitieant in two respeets. First, the soot was blaek and 
symbolized the blaekness of skin in the disease linking the eause with the effect. Seeond, 
the kiln was probably one of the turnaees in whieh the Israelites baked brieks for Pharaoh 
as his slaves. These turnaees beeame a symbol of Israel's slavery (1:14; 5:7-19). God 
turned the suffering of the Israelites in the turnaee of Egypt so that they and what they 
produeed beeame a souroe of suffering to the Egyptians. 

"The natural substratum of this plague is discovered by most 
eommentators in the so-ealled Nile-blisters, whieh eome out in 
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innumerable little pimples upon the searlet-eoloured skin and ehange in a 
short spaee of time into small, round, and thiekly-erowded blisters. This is 
ealled by the Egyptians Hamm el Nil, or the heat of the inundation. 
Aeeording to Dr. Bilharz, it is a rash, whieh oeeurs in summer, chiefly 
towards the elose at the time of the overflowing of the Nile, and produees 
a burning and prieking sensation upon the skin; or, in Seetzen's words, 'it 
eonsists of small, red, and slightly rounded elevations in the skin, whieh 
give strong twitehes and slight stinging sensations, resembling those of 
searlet fever' (p. 209). The eause of this eruption, whieh oeeurs only in 
men and not in animals, has not been determined; some attributing it to the 
water, and others to the heat." 171 

"Tbis plague, like previous ones, most assuiedly had theologieal 
iinplieations for the Egyptians. While it did not bring death, it was serious 
and painful enough to eause many to seek relief from many of the 
Egyptian deities ehaiged with the responsibility of heahng. Serapis was 
one sueh deity. One is also reminded of Imbotep, the god of medieine and 
the guardian of healing seienees. Tbe inability of these gods to aet in 
behalf of the Egyptian surely must have led to deep despair and 
rrustratiorL Magieians, priests, prinees, and eommoners were all egually 
affected by the pain of this judgment a reminder that the God of the 
Hebiews was a sovereign God and superior to all man-made idols." 1 n 

"In this plague aeeount we leam that the magieians were still hard at work 
opposing the signs of Moses [v. 11]. A new twist, however, is put on tbeir 
work here. Tbeir problem now is not that they eannot duplieate the sign— 
sometbing wbieh they would not likely have wanted to do; rather, they 
eannot 'stand before Moses beeause of the boils.' Tbis is appaiently 
intended to show that, like the eariier plagues, this plague did not affect 
the Israelites, represented here by Moses and Aaion. It also piovides a 
graphie pieture of the ultimate f ailure of the magieians to oppose the work 
of Moses and Aaron Tbe magieians lay helpless in their siekbed befoie 
the workof Moses and Aaron." 1 73 

This is the first time we read that God haidened Pharaoh's beart (v. 12). If a person 
eontinues to haiden his own heart, God will then harden it further in judgment (cf . Rom 
1). It is also the first indieation that the Egyptian leamed men eould no longer resist 
Moses and his God 

"The lesson here is that when one ignoies tbe prompting of the Lord time 
ardtimeagain^seeyrlS, 22; 8:15, 19, 32; 9:7), theLordwill confirmthat 
resistanee and make belief impossible." 1 7 4 
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6. The seventh, eighth, and ninth plagues 9: 13— 10:29 

Moses announeed the purpose of the following plagues to Pharaoh "in the morning" (cf. 
7:15; 8:20). This purpose was twofold: that Pharaoh personally might know God's power 
(v. 14) and that the whole world might know it (v. 16; cf. Rom. 9:17). 

Hail (seventh plague) 9:13-35 

God sent the worst hail storm Egypt had ever experienced (vv. 18, 24) and aeeompanied 
it with thunder, fire (lightning?), and rain (vv. 23, 34). 175 

"The reairring thunderdaps . . ., the lightning darting baek and forth . . ., 
and the severity of the storm . . . all suggest the advent of Yahweh in 
theophany . . . and thus the Presenee of Yahweh in a moie diamatie and 
intense eoming than anywheie in the mighty-aet seguenee to this point" 1 7 6 

Phaiaoh's lepentanee was shallow; he aeknowledged only his mistake and urrEaimess, but 
he did not lepent of his blasphemy of Yahweh (v. 27). Moses perceived Pharaoh's tme 
atn'tude. The king had not yet believed that Yahweh was sovereign (v. 29). Fearing Hm 
means bowing in submission to Hm as sovereign over all the earth (v. 30; cf . 10: 3) . 

"What would the worshippers of Nut have thought when they looked 
skyward.nottoseethehlessingsof thesunandwarmth, but the tragedy of 
storm and violence Nut was the sky goddess. It was f rom her domain that 
this tragedy originated Qne retleets upon the responsibilities of both Isis 
and Seth who also had responsibilities relating to agrieultural erops. The 
blaek and bumed rields of flax were a silent testimony to the impotenee 
and ineapabrlity of wooden and stone deities." 1 7 7 

The Egyptians used flax (v. 31) to make linen eloth that they preterred over wool. The 
Egyptian priests, among other people, dressed in linen. This plague was a judgment on 
them, theretore. The Egyptians used barley (v. 31) to make beer and as animal food, but 
the poorer people also ate it. 178 These two erops are in bud in late Tanuary and eariy 
Febmary in lower (northem) Egypt whieh enables us to identify the time of year when 
this plague took plaee. 

This is the f irst miraele in whieh we see the presenee of death 
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Loeusts (eighth plague) 10: 1-20 

Moses explained another purpose of God in sending further plagues in this context, 
namely, so the Israelites in future generations would believe in Yahweh's sovereignty (v. 
2) 

Loeusts were and still are a menaee in Egypt as well as in many other eountries of the 
world. The wind drove them from the wetter areas to the whole land of Egypt, excluding 
Goshen, where they multiplied. They eonsumed the remaining half of the erops and trees 
left by the hail. 179 

Among their other gods, the Egyptiaris prayed to one manitested as a loeust that they 
believed would preseive them f rom attaeks by this devastatirig inseet 1 8 ° 

Pharaoh's permission for the male Israelites to leave Egypt to worship God brought on by 
the urging of his eounselors was artatrary. Egyptian females worshipped with their 
husbands, and Pharaoh eould have permitted both men and women to woiship Yahweh 

Pharaoh offered Moses three eompromises, whieh the world still offers Christians. First, 
he suggested that the Israelites stay in Egypt (8:25). He said, in effect, You ean be who 
you are, but live as a part of your larger eultuie; do not be distinctive. Seeond, he 
permitted them to leave Egypt but not to go f ar from it (8:28). He allowed them to 
separate from their eulture but not drastieally . Third, he gave permission for the males to 
leave, but their ehildren had to remain in Egypt (10:8-11). Even godly parents are 
sometimes inelined to desiie piosperity and worldly position for their ehildren. 

Pharaoh's servants seem to have been ready and willing to aeknowledge Yahweh as a 
god, but for Pharaoh this eontliet had greater signitieanee. It was a test of soveieignty. 
The advice of Pharaoh's servants letleets their extreme distress (v. 7) . 

"The king who . . . has a direet knowledge of the piedestined oider of the 
uiwerse, eannot eonsult mere mortals. His deeisions aie represented as 
spontaneous creative aets motivated by eonsiderations whieh are beyond 
human eomprehension, although he may graeiously diselose some of 
them" 181 

Joseph had previously delivered the Egyptians from starvation, but now Moses brought 
them to starvation. Both effects were the result of official Egyptian poliey toward 
Abraham's deseendants (cf. Gen. 12:3). 

Pharaoh's confession of sin and his reguest for forgiveness were also most unusual (v. 
16). 



179 0n the tremendously destructive power of loeusts, see Davis, pp. 120-22. 
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"The Egyptian viewed his misdeeds not as sins, but as aberrations. They 
would bring him unhappiness beeause they disturbed his harmonious 
integration with the existing world; they might even be explicitly 
disapproved by one or another of the gods, but these were always ready to 

weleome his better insight It is espeeially significant that the 

Egyptians never showed any traee of feeling unworthy of the divine 
merey. For he who errs is not a sinner but a fool, and his conversion to a 
better way of life does not reguire repentanee but a better 
understanding." 182 

". . . the petuie of a halting, confused Pharaoh plays well heie at the 
eonelusion of the plague nanatives. It shows that Moses and Aaron weie 
beginning to get on his neryes." 1 8 3 

The Red Sea (v. 19) is the present Red Sea that lies to the east and south of the delta 
legion. Some students of Exodus have rnistakenly ealled it the Sea of Reeds. This opnion 
is due to the large guantity of papyrus reeds and seaweeds that some seholars have 
elaimed grew on its banks and tloated on its waters. Hbwever these reeds do not grow in 
saltwater. 184 

Darkness (ninth plague) 10:21-29 

Sinee the other plagues to this point seem to have been natural phenomena many 
eommsntatois interpet this one as sueh, too. The most eommon explanation for the 
daikness that lasted three days (v. 22) and affected the Egyptians but not the Israelites (v. 
23) is that it resulted f rom a dust storm 

A wind "... whieh generally blows in Egypt before and atter the vemal 
eguinox and lasts two or three days, usually rises very suddenly, and fills 
the air with sueh a guantity of fine dust and eourse sand, that the sun 
looses its hrighmess, the sky is covered with a dense veil, and it beeomes 
...daik..." 185 

"In the light of Egyptian theology and praetiee, this [ninth] plague was 
very signit ieant To a large degree it struek at the very heait of Egyptian 
worship and humbled one of Egypt's gieatest gods. The sun god Re was 
eonsidered one of the great blessings in the land of Egypt Hs f aithtulness 
in providing the warmth and light of sun day atter day without fail eaused 
them to expess great joy over the faithfulness of this deity. The attitude of 
the Egyptians regarding the sun is perhaps best expessedinwhathasbeen 
ealled 'a universalist hymn to the sun' translated by Tohn Wilson. 



182 Ibid., p. 73. 

183 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., pp. 256-57. 

184 See Bemard F. Batto, "Red Sea or Reed Sea?" Biblieal Arehaeology Review 10:4 (July-August 

1984):57-63, and my note on 14:2. 

185 Keil and Delitzsch, 1:498. 
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"'Hail to thee, beautiful Re of every day, who rises at dawn 
without eeasing, Khepri wearying (himself) with labor! Thy 
rays are in (one's) face, without one knowing it. Fine gold 
is not like the radianee of thee. Thou who has eonstrueted 
thyself, thou didst fashion thy body, a shaper who was 
(himseh) not shaped; unigue in his nature, passing etemity, 
the distant one, under whose guidanee are millions of ways, 
just as thy radianee is like the radianee of heaven and thy 
eolor glistens more than its surface.' 186 

"The faithful warmth and provision of the sun was something fully 
ergoyed by both the Egyptian statesman and the laborer who worked in the 
tields. They praised the sun beeause 'thou presentest thyself daily at dawn 
Steadtast is thy sailing whieh eairies thy mgesty.' 1 8 7 

"Qf partieular signiheanee with respeet to this plague was the prestige of 
the god Amun-Re, the chief deity of Thebes and a sun god. In the New 
Kingdom period [when the plagues took plaee] this god was the Egyptian 
national god, part of a very important triad of deities ineluding Amun-Re, 
his wife Mut, and their son Khons. Amun-Re was eommonly represented 
by saeied animals sueh as the ram and the goose. A nurnber of other 
deitiesweieasseraatedwimthesun sky, andmoon forexampleAtenwas 
the deined sun dise. This god was proelaimed to be the only god by 
[Pharaoh] Akhenaten with emphasis on a speeial eult eentered at Amama 
Atum was also another important god in lower Egypt whose worship was 
eentered mainly at Heliopolis. He was the god of the setting sun and was 
usually depieted in human form Saeied animals assoeiated with this god 
weie the snake and the lion The god Khepie who often appeared in the 
shape of the beetle (Searabeus saeer) was a form of the sun god Re. 
Another very important sun god was Horus often symbolized by a winged 
sun dise. He was eonsidered to be the son of Osiris and Isis but also the 
son of Re and the brother of Seth. Harakhte, another form of Horus and 
identitied with the sun, was venerated mainly at Heliopolis and was 
represented by the hawk. 

"Among the deities affected by this tragie darkness was Hathor a sky 
goddess and likewise the goddess of love and joy. Hathor was the tutelary 
deity of the Theban neeropolis. She was venerated partieularly at Dendera 
and depieted with eow horns or was a human figure whieh was eow- 
headed. The sky goddess Nut would also have been involved in the 
humiliation of this plague. What of the prestige of Thoth, a moon god of 
Hermopolis? He was also the god of writing and of the eomputation of 
time. 



186 Pritchard,pp. 367-68. 
187 Ibid, p. 368. 
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"This list eould be greatly extended involving a number of other deities 
assoeiated with the sun, stars, and light but the above are sufficient to 
indieate the tremendous importanee of the sun and sunlight to the 

Egyptians One wonders what the prestige of Pharaoh must have been 

at this point. Among the divine attributes of Pharaoh was the fact that he 
was in fact a representation of Re '. . . by whose beams one sees, he is one 
who illuminates the two lands [Upper and Lower Egypt] more than the sun 
dise."' 188 

Pharaoh still did not suhmit eompletely to Yahweh's sovereign demands (v. 24). 
Ctonsequently a tenth plague f ollowed 

"For the first time, Yahweh moves to make Pharaoh obstinate during the 
negotiations. Heretotore he has made Pharaoh stubborn after he has 
agreed to Moses' demands, after Y ahweh's mighty aetion has eeased and 
before Moses ean leave with the sons of Israel." 189 

"It is a sad tarewell when God, in the persons of his ser^ants, iefuses 
anymore to see the f aee of the wieked. ' ' 1 9 ° 

The worid had begun in total darkness (Gen. 1:2), and now Egypt had retumed to that 
ehaotiestate. 191 

7. The proelamation of the tenth plague eh. 11 

"... the slaying of the first-born is both the eulmination of the plague 
narrative and the beginning of the passover tradition. Chapter 11 as a 
literary unit, therefore, points both baekward and forward." 192 

Evidently Moses made this announeement to Pharaoh betoie leaving his piesenee (cf . 
10:29; 11:8). Thus this ehapter unfolds the nanative in logieal rather than ehronologieal 
oider. Verses 1 and 2 give the toundation for the announeement in verses 4-8. 
ehronologieally verses 1-3 point baek to 3: 19-22. 

Whereas Moses and Aaron had been the mediators through whom God had sent the first 
nine plagues, this last one eame immediately from Hmselt . 



188 Ibid., p. 431, and Davis, pp. 125-28. 
9 Durharn, p. 143. 



190 George Bush, JVo tes on Exodus, 1:30. 

191 Sailhamer, The Pentateueh . . ., p. 257. Riehard D. Patterson, "Wonders in the Heavens and on the Earth: 

Apolealyptie Imagery in the Old Testament," Journal of the Evangelical Theologieal Soeiety 43:3 

(September 2000):385-403, argued convincingly that the origin of mueh of the apoealyptie imagery later in 

the Old Testament derwes from the Exodus event. 

192 Childs,p 161. 
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11:1-3 The Israelites asked the Egyptians to give them the artieles mentioned, not 

to lend them with a view to getting them baek (v. 2). 193 The Israelites 
iBceived many sueh gifts from the Egyptians, enough to build the 
tabemaele, its rumiture, rurnishings, and utensils, as well as the priests' 
garmerits. This reneets the respeet and fear the Israelites ergoyed in Egypt 
following these plagues. 

"The Egyptians thus are 'pieked elean' (3:22 and 12:36) by 
Israel as a result of yet another aetion by Y ahweh in behalf 
of his people, demonstrating the power of his Presenee." 1 u 

ll:4r8 The first-bom sons who were not old enough to be fathers themselves 

would die (v. 5). This is a deduetion supported by the following facts. 
First-bom sons were symbolie of a natioris strength and vigor (cf. Gen 
49:3). First-bom sons were also those through whom the family line 
deseended. Sons old enough to be fathers who had themselves fathered 
sons were members of the older generatiorL The younger generation was 
the focus of this plague. It was the male ehildren of the Israelites that 
Pharaoh had killed previously (1:15-22). WrmGeidlaterelaimedttetribe 
of Levi in plaee of Israel's first-bom whom Ffe spared in this plague (Num 
3:12-13; cf. Exod 22:29; 34:20), Ffe ehose only the males. 

We owe God the first-fruits of our labors beeause Ffe is the souree of all 
lif e and f mitfulness. 

"In eommon with the rest of the aneient Near East, the 
Hebrews believed that the deity, as lord of the manor, was 
entitled to the/irst share of all produee. The /Irsttruits of 
plants and the /irstborn of animals and man were his. The 
Lord demonstrated that he gave Egypt its life and owned it 
by taking its tirstborn." 195 

Some erities of the Bible have ehallenged God's justice in putting to death 
so many "innoeent" ehildrerL Looked at one way, a priori, whatever God 
does is right beeause He is God. Looked at another way, God as the giver 
and sustainer of life is righteous in withdrawing life from any ereature at 
any time beeause life belongs to Him. He ean take it as well as give it at 
will. Furthermore the fact that humans are all sinners and sin results in 
death means that God is just in reguiring the punishment for any 
individual's sin at any time. We do not have any elaim on God's graee. 
God graeiously did not kill all the Egyptians. 



193 For a history of the interpretation of this controversial statement, see Yehuda T. Radday, "The Spoils of 

Egypt," Annual ofthe Swedish Theologieal Institute 12 (1983):127-47. 

194 Durham, p. 148. 

195 BmceK. Waltke, "CainandHisOfferirig," Westminster Theologieal Journal 48:2 (Fall 1986):368. 
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Moses' anger reflected God's wrath against Pharaoh for his stubborn 
rebellion(v. 8). 

"To be in the presenee of evil and not be angry is a dreadful 
spiritual and moral malady." 196 

11:9-10 "Tbese two verses are eonsidered by many eommentators 

asredurriantormisplaeeel Butthey eaneasily beexplained 
as a summary and epilogue of tbe Seetion of the Plagues. 

"In tbe following seetion not only tbe eourse of events will 
ehange, but also tbe baekground and tbe dramatis 
personae. Till now the eentral theme was the negotiations 
eondueted by Moses and Aaron on the one hand ; and 
Pharaoh and his servants on the other, in Pharaoh's palaee 
or its environs. But heneetorth the prineipal hero of the 
drama will be the people of Israel in its totality, and the 
perspective will be enlarged. Moses and Aaron will no 
longer be sent to Pharaoh but to the Israelites, in order to 
prepare them for the exodus and to implement it; nor will 
they be enjoined again to perform aets for the purpose of 
bringing the plagues, for the last plague will take plaee of 
its own aeeord, through the instrumentality of the angel of 
the Lord. Sinee the episode about to be narrated represents 
a new theme, and one, moreover, of tundamental 
importanee, it is desireable [sie] that before reading this 
aeeount we should look baek for a moment, and review 
generally the events that have taken plaee thus far, as well 
as the situation obtaining at the eonelusion of those events. 
This review is provided for us in the verses under 
eonsideration." 197 

Tbe theologieal lesson that Pharaoh and the Egyptians were to leam from tbis plague was 
that Yabweh would destroy the gods that the Egyptians 1 gods supposedly proereated 
Pharaoh was a god and so was his first-bom son who would sueeeed him The Egyptians 
attributedthepowertopKX3eatetovariousgods. ItwasapowertorwbiehtbeEgyptiaris 
as well as all aneient peoples depended on their gods. By killing the first-bom Yabweh 
was demonstrating Hs sovereignty onee again. However this plague had more far- 
reaehing consequences and was theretore more signitieant tban all tbe previous plagues 
eombined 

"Possibly no land in antiguity was more obsessed with death than Egypt 
Tbe real powerot the priesthood lay inits alleged atality to guarantee tbe 
dead a safe passage to tbe Westem Worid' under the benign rule of Osiris. 



196 Kaiser, "Exodus," p. 370. 
197 Cassuto, pp. 134-35. 
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This terrible visitation whieh defied and defies all rational explanation, 
showed that Y ahweh was not only lord of the forces of nature, but also of 
lifeanddeath." 198 

". . . it is by means of the aeeount of the last plague that the authorisable 
to introduee into the Exodus narrative in a elear and preeise way the 
notion of redemption from sin and death. The idea of salvation from 
slavery and deliverance from Egypt is manifest throughout the early 
ehapters of Exodus. The idea of redemption and salvation from death, 
however, is the partieular eontribution of the last plague, espeeially as the 
lastplagueisworl^intothenan^vel^theauthor. . . . 

"By means of the last plague, then the writer is able to bring the Exodus 
narratives into the larger framework of the whole Pentateueh and 
partieulaiiy that of the early ehapters of Genesis. In the nidst of the 
judgment of death, God provided a way of salvation for the promised seed 
(Ge 3:15). Like Enoeh (5:22-24), Noah (6:9), and Lot (19:16-19), those 
who walk in God's way will be saved from death and destruetion." 1 9 9 

This tenth plague brought Yahweh's eoneentrated edueation of both the Egyptians and the 
Israelites to a elimaetie eonelusion. 

"In short, theretoie, what were the essential purposes of these ten plagues? 
First of all, they weie eertainly designed to free the people of God 
Seoond, they weie a punishment upon Egypt for her portion in the long 
oppression of the Hebrews [cf. Gen. 15:13]. Thiid, they were designed to 
demonstrate the foolishness of idolatry. They weie a supreme example 
both for the Egyptians and for Israel. It was by these that Jehovah revealed 
Hs unigueness in a way that had never before been revealed (6:3; cf. 
10:2). Einally, the plagues elearly demonstrated the awesome, soveieign 
power of God. In the Book of Genesis, God is deseribed as the Cieator of 
the heavens and the earth and all the laws of nature. In theBookof Exodus 
the exercise of that creative power is ievealed as it leads to the 
aeeornplishment of divine goals. God's sovereignty is not only exercised 
over the forces of nature, but is also revealed against evil nations and their 
niers." 200 



198 Ellison, p. 60. 

199 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 258. 

200 Davis, pp. 151-52. 
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e.Gop'SREDEMPTiON of Hspeople 12:1—13:16 

Seholars differ in their opinions as to when Israel aetually beeame a nation. Many have 
made a strong ease for eommeneing national existence with the institution of the 
Passover that this seetion reeords. 201 

". . . properiy undersbood, the Exodus also is preeisely the event and tbe 
moment that eoineides with tbe historieal expression of God's eleetion of 
Israel. The ehoiee of Israel as the speeial people of Yahweh oeeuned not 
at Sinai but in the land of Goshen. The Exodus was the elective event; 
Sinai was its covenant fonnalization." 2 ° 2 

God gave tbe Israelites a national ealendar that set them apart from other nations (v. 2). 
Tbey also received instruetions for two national feasts that they were to peipetuate 
forever thereafter (w. 14, 17, 24). Also Moses revealed and explained the event that 
lesulted in their separation f rom Egypt here. 

1. The eonseeration of Israel as the covenant nation 12: 1-28 

"The aeeount of the final proof of Y ahweh's Presenee in Egypt has been 
expanded by a series of instruetions related to eultie reguirements 
designed to eommemorate that proof and the treedom it purehased." 203 

Direetions for the Passover 12:1-14 

Tbe Jews ealled tbeir first month Atab (v. 2). After the Babylonian captivity tbey 
lenamed it Msan (Neh. 2:1; Estri. 3:7). It eorresponds to our Mareh-April. Ahab means 
"ear-month" referring to the month wben the grain was in the ear. 

"Tbe reference to the Passover month as the 'lead month,' 'tbe first of the 
year's months' is best understood as a double entendre. On the one hand, 
the statement may be eonneeted with an annual ealendar, but on the other 
hand, it is surely an affirmation of the theologieal importanee of Y ahweh's 
Passover." 204 

Tbe spring was an appropriate time f or the Exodus beeause it symbolized new lif e and 
growth. Israel had two ealendars: one religious (this one) and one civil (23:16). The civil 



201 Meredith G. Kline, "The Feast of Cover-over," Journal of the Evangelical Theologieal Soeiety 37:4 

(Deeember 1994):497-510, argued that the proper translation of the Hebrew word pasah is really "hover 

over" ratherthan "pass over." 

202 EugeneH. Merrill, "ATheology of triePentateueh," inA Biblieal Theology ofthe Old Testament, p. 31. 

Cf. Sailhamer, The Pentateueh . . ., p. 259. 

203 Durham, p. 152. The term "eultie" refers to the ritual aspeets of Israel's worship. 

204 Ibid, p 153. 
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year began exactly six months later in the fall. The Israelites used both ealendars until the 
Babylonian captivity. Atterthat, they used only the civil ealendar. 205 

". . . thesenseof theye^isryouaienowbeginningtDrauritanewyear, 
nowthe newyearwill bringyou aehange of destiny." 206 



TheHebrew Calendar 207 


Nameof Month 


Number of 
Month 


Day(s) 


Festival 


Modern 
Month 


Agrieultural 
Season 


Pre- 
exile 


Post- 
exile 


Saered 
Year 


Civil 
Year 


Abib 


Nisan 


1 


7 


1 


New Moon 


Mareh/ 
April 


Spring Equinox 










14 


Passover 




Oeeasional 
Siroeeo 










15-21 


Unleavened 
Bread 




Latterrains; 
flood season; 
beginning of 
barley season 










16 


Firstfruits 




Flax Harvest 










21 


Holy 

Convo- 

eation 






Ziv 


Iyyar 


2 


8 






April/May 


Dry season 
begins; aprieots 
ripen 




Sivan 


3 


9 


7 


Penteeost 
(Feast of 
Weeks) 


May/June 


Wheatharvest 
begins; dry 
winds; early figs; 
grapes ripen 




Tammuz 


4 


10 






June/July 


Hot, dry season; 
grape harvest 




Ab 


5 


11 






July/ 
August 


Airstill; heat 
intense,- olive 
harvest 




Elul 


6 


12 






August/ 
September 


Dates and 
summer figs 


Ethanim 


Tishri 


7 


1 


1 


Feast of 
Trumpets 


September 
/Oetober 


Early (former) 
rains 



205 SeeJames F. Strange, "TheJewish Calendar," Biblieal IUustrator 13:1 (Fall 1986):28-32. 
206 Cassuto, p. 137. 
207 Davis, p. 142. 
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10 


Day of 
Atonement 




Heavy dews 










15-21 


Feast of 

Taber- 

naeles 




Plowing; seed 
time 










22 


Solemn 
Assembly 






Bul 


Heshvan 


8 


2 






Oetober/ 
November 


Rains; winter 
figs; wheat and 
barley sown 




Chislev 


9 


3 


25 


Dedieation 


November 
/Deeember 


Winterbegins; 
pastures beeome 
green 




Tebeth 


10 


4 






Deeember/ 
January 


Coldest month; 
rains; snow on 
high ground 




Shebat 


11 


5 






January/ 
Febmary 


Growing 
warmer; almond 
trees blossom 




Adar 


12 


6 


15 


Feast of 
Purim 


Febmary/ 
Mareh 


Spring (latter) 
rains begin; 
eitms fruit 
harvest 



Note that the Passover was a eommunal eelebration. The Israelites were to observe it with 
their redeemed brethren, not alone (v. 4). They eelebrated the eorporate redemption of the 
nation eorporately (cf. Luke 22:17-20; 1 Cor. 11:23-29). 

Sinee the lamb was a substitute sacrifice its required eharaeteristies are signirieant (v. 5; 
cf. John 1:29; 1 Cor. 5:7; 1 Pet. 1:19). 

'Treedom from blemish and injury not only befitted the saeredness of the 
purpose to whieh they were devoted, but was a symbol of the moral 
integrity of the person represented by the sacrifice. It was to be a male, as 
taking the plaee of the male first-born of Israel; and a year old, beeause it 
was not till then that it reaehed the full, fresh vigour of its life." 208 

Some of the aneient rabhas taught that God wanted the Jews to sacrifice the Passover 
lamb exactiy at sunset beeause of the instruetions in verse 6 and Deuteronomy 16:6. 
Hbwever "at twilight" literally means "between the two evenings." The more widely held 
Jewish view was that the f irst evening began right after noon and the seeond began when 
the sun set 209 In Josephus' day whieh was also Jesus' day, the Jews slew the Passover 



208 KeilandDelitzsch, 2:10. 
209 Gispea p. 117. 
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lamb in mid-aftemoon. 210 The Loid Jesus Christ died during this time (i.e, about 3:00 
pm, Matt 27:45-50; Mark 15:34-37; Luke 23:44-46; 1 Cor. 5:7). 

The sprinkling of the blood onthe sides and top of the doorway into the house was a sign 
(v. 7; cf. v. 13). It had significance to the Jews. The door lepresented the house (cf. 
20: 10; Deut 5: 14; 12: 17; et al.). The smearing of the blood on the door with hyssop was 
an aet of expiation (eleansing; cf. Lev. 14:49-53; Num 19:18-19). This aet eonseerated 
the houses of the Israelites as altars. They had no other altars in Egypt They were not to 
apply the blood to the other member of the doorf rame, the threshold, beeause someone 
might tread on it The symbolie value of the blood made this aetion inappropriate. The 
whole ritual signiried to the Jews that the blood (life poured out Lev. 17: 1 1) of a sinless, 
divinely appointed substitute eleansed their sins and resulted in their setting apart 
(sanetirieation) to God. The applieation of the blood as direeted was a demonstration of 
thelsraelites' faithinGcd'sprormsethatHewouldpassoverthem(v. 13; cf. Heb. 11:28). 

The method of preparing and eating the lamb was also signitieant (w. 8-11). God 
direeted that they roast it in the manner eommon to nomads rather than eating it raw as 
many of their eontemporary pagans ate their saeririeial meat (cf. 1 Sam 2:14-15). They 
were not to boil the lamb either (v. 9) . Roasting enabled the host to plaee the lamb on the 
table undivided and unehanged in its essential strueture and appearanee (v. 9). This 
would have strengthened the impression of the substitute nature of the lamb. It looked 
like an animal rather thanjust meat 

The unleavened bread was bread that had not risen (cf. 12:34). The hatter herbs— perhaps 
endive, ehieory, and or other herbs native to Egypt— would later reeall to the Israelites 
who ate themthe hatter experiences of life in Egypt Hbwever the sweetness of the lamb 
overpowered the hattemess of the herbs. The Israelites were not to eat the parts of the 
meal again as leftovers (v. 10). It was a speeial saerirleial meal, not just another dinner. 
Moreover they were to eat it in haste (v. 11) as a memorial of the events of the night 
when they first ate it, the rdght when God provided deliverance for His people. 2 ' ' 

"Those eonsurning the meat were not to be in the relaxed dress of home, 
but in traveling attire; not at ease around a table, but with walking-stiek in 
hand; not in ealm seeurity, but in haste, with anxiety." 2 ' 2 

In slaying the king's son and many of the first-bom animals, God smote the gods of Egypt 
that these living beings represented (v. 12). This was the final proof of Yahweh's 
sovereignty. 

"The firstbom of Pharaoh was not only his sueeessor to the throne, but by 
the aet of the gods was a speeially bom son having divine property. Gods 



2 10 Josephus, 14:4:3. 

2 1 1 For an explariation of the history and modem observance of the Passover by Jews, the Seder, or "order 
of service," see Youngblood, pp. 61-64. For an aeeount of a Seder observance held in Dallas on April 2, 
1988, seeRobertAndrewBariow, "ThePassoverSeder," Exegesis and Exposition 3:1 (Fall 1988):63-68. 
212 Durham, p. 154. 
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assoeiated with the birth of ehildren would eertainly have been involved in 
a plague of this nature. These ineluded Min, the god of proereation and 
reproduetion, along with Isis who was the symbol of teeundity or the 
power to produee offspring. Sinee Hathor was not only a goddess of love 
but one of seven deities who attended the birth of ehildren, she too would 
be implieated in the disaster of this plague. From excavations we already 
have learned of the tremendous importanee of the Apis bull, a firstborn 
animal and other animals of like designation would have had a tremendous 
theologieal impaet on temple attendants as well as eommoners who were 
eapable of witnessing this tragie event. The death ery whieh was heard 
throughout Egypt was not only a wail that bemoaned the loss of a son or 
preeious animals, but also the ineapability of the many gods of Egypt to 
respond and proteet them from sueh tragedy." 213 

Egyptian religion and eultuie valued sameness and eonunuity very highly. The Egyptians 
even minimized the individual diff erenees between the Pharaohs. 

"The death of a king was, in a manner eharaeteristie of the Egyptians, 
glossed over in so f ar as it meant a ehange. ' ' 2 ' 4 

The Egyptians had to aeknowiedge the death of Pharaoh's son however, as an event that 
Yahweh had hrought to pass. 

Notethat God saidthat whenHe saw the blood He would pass over the Jews (v. 13). He 
did not say when they saw it. The ground of their seeurity was propitiation. The blood 
satistied God. Theretore the Israelites eould rest. The reason we ean have peaee with God 
is that Jesus ehrist's blood satistied God. Many ehristians have no peaee beeause the 
blood of the Lamb of God does not satisty them. They think something more has to 
supplement His work (i.e., human good works). However, God says the blood of the 
saeritiee He provided is enough (cf. 1 John 2:1). 215 

Direetions for the Feast of Unleavened Bread 12: 15-20 

The Feast of Unleavened Bread began with the Passover meal and eontinued for seven 
more days (v. 15). The bread that the Jews used eontained no leaven (yeast), whieh made 
it like a eraeker rather than eake in its eonsisteney. The Old Testament uses leaven as a 
symbol of sin often Leaven gradually permeates dough and it affects every part of the 
dough Here it not only leminded the Israelites in later generations that their aneestors 
fled Egypt in haste, befoie their dough eould rise. It also leminded them that their lives 
should lesemble the unleavened bread as redeemed people. Biead is the staff of life and 



213 Davis, p. 141. 

214 Frankfort, p. 102. 

215 Benno Jacob, The Seeond Book of the Bible: Exodus, p. 315, believed that the first Passover was the 

origin of the eoneept of "the day of the Lord," whieh is so prominent in the writing prophets. The day of the 

Lord that they referred to was a future instanee of divine intervention, similar to what God did at the first 

Passover, involving judgment and blessing. 
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represents life. The life of the Israelites was to be separate from sin sinee they had 
received new life as a result of God's provision of the Passover lamb. Eating unleavened 
bread for a week and removing all leaven from their houses would have impressed the 
neeessity of a holy life upon the Israelites. 

"For us the leaven must stand for the selfness whieh is eharaeteristie of us 
all, through the exaggerated instinet of self-preservation and the heredity 
received through generations, whieh have been a law to themselves, 
serving the desires of the flesh and of the mind. We are by nature self- 
eontident, self-indulgent self-opinionated; we live with self as our goal, 
and around the pivot of I our whole being revolves." 216 

Anyone who refused to akade by these rules repudiated the spiritual lesson eontained in 
the symbols and was thererbre "eut off from Israel." This phrase means to experience 
separation from the rights and privileges of the nation through death. 2 ' 7 

The Israelites eelebrated the Passover on the fourteenth of Atab, and the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread eontinued through the twenty-first (v. 18). God's eall to the Israelites 
to live holy lives arose from what God had done for them Consecration follows 
redemption; it is not a prereguisite for ledemptioiL Similariy God ealls us to be holy in 
view of what Ffe has done for us (cf. Rom 12:1-2). Ffe does not say we ean experience 
ledemption if we beeome holy f irst 

Sunset ended one day and beganthe next fortheJews. 

The eommunieation and execution of the direetions eoneerning the Passover 12:21- 
28 

Hyssop grew eommonly on roeks and walls in the Near East and Egypt (v. 22). If it was 
the same plant that we identity as hyssop today, masses of tiny white Aowers and a 
tragrant aroma characterized it. The Jews used it for applying blood to the door in the 
Passover ritual beeause of its availability and suitability as a liguid applieator. They also 
used it in the puritieation rite for lepers (Lev. 14:4, 6), the puritieation rite for a plague 
(Lev. 14:49-52), and for the red heiter saeritiee ritual (Num. 19:2-6). 

"The hairy suriaee of its leaves and branehes holds liguids well and makes 
it suitable as a sprinkling device for puritieation rituals." 218 

"The people were instrueted that the only way they eould avert the 
'destioyer' was to put the blood of the lamb on their doorposts. Though the 
text does not explicitiy state it, the overall argument of the Pentateueh . . . 



216 Meyer, pp. 138-39. 

217 Cf. Keil and Deliteseh, 1:224; ardGordonJ. Wenharn,r/ie6ooko/Leviticus, pp. 241-2. 

218 Youngblood, p. 61. 
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would suggest that their obedienee to the word of the Lord in this instanee 
was an evidence of their faith and trust in him [cf . Heb. 1 1 :28]." 219 

God through Moses stressed the significance and the impoitanee of perpetuating the 
Passover(v. 26). 

"Tbe Israelitish ebild will not unthinkingly praetiee a dead worship; he 
will ask Wbat does it meari? and the Israelitish father must not suppiess 
the guestions of the giowing mind, but answer tbern, and thus begin the 
spiiitualizing [the explanation of the spiritual significance] of the pasehal 
rite." 220 

Worship and obedienee oeeur tDgether again heie (w. 27-28). Tbese are the two proper 
lesponses to God's provision of ledemption. Tbey express tiue faith These aie key woids 
inExodus. 

"Tbe seetion eloses with one of those rare notiees in Israel's history: they 
did exacfly what the Loid bad eommanded (v. 28)— and well they might 
after witnessing what bad happened to the obstinate king and people of 
Egypt!" 22 ! 

"By tbis aet of obedienee and taith, the people of Israel made it manitest 
that they bad put their trust in Jehovah; and thus the aet beeame their 
ledemption." 222 

2. The death of the nrst-born and the release of Israel 12:29-36 

The angel struek the Egyptians at midnight, the symbolie hour of judgment (v. 29; cf. 
Matt. 25:5-6), when they were asleep ". . . to startle the king and his subjects out of their 
sleep of sin." 223 Pharaoh had originally met Moses' demands with eontemptuous insult 
(5:4). Then he tried a series of eompromises (8:25, 28; 10:8-11, 24). AU of these 
manewers weie unaeeeptable to God. 

Tbere is evidence from Egyptology that the man who sueeeeded Amenhotep II, the 
pharaoh of the plagues, was not his hrst-bom son. 224 Hs sueeessor was Thutmose IV 
(1425-1417 B.C.) ; a son of Amenbotep II but evidenfly not his first-bom. Thutmose IV 
werit to some pains to legitimatize his right to the throne. This would not have been 



2 1 9 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 263. 

220 J. P. Lange, "Exodus or the Seeond Book of Moses," in Lange's Oommentary on the Holy Seripture, 

1:2:39-40. 

221 Kaiser, "Exodus," p. 376. 

222 Johnson, p. 62. 

223 Keil and Delteseh, 2:23. 

224 See Unger, Arehaeology and . . ., pp. 142-44; Gleason Areher, A Survey of Old Testament introduetion, 

p. 218; and Pritehard, p. 449. 
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neeessary if he had been the first-born. So far seholars have found no Egyptian reeords of 
the death of Amenhotep II's first-born son. 

"Thutmose IV elaimed that when he was still a prinee he had a dream in 
whieh the sun god promised him the throne; this implies that he was not 
the one who would be expected to sueeeed to the throne under normal 
eireumstanees." 225 

In eontrast to the former plagues, this one was not just a haghtened and supematuially 
diieeted natuial epidemie but a diieet aet of God Hmself (cf. w. 12, 13, 23, 27, 29). 
We need to undeistand "no home" in its context (v. 30). Theie was no Egyptian home in 
whieh theie was a fiist-bom son who was not a fafher himself, that eseaped God's 
judgment of physieal death 

"This series of five imperative verbs [in v. 31], thiee meaning 'go' (dlh is 
used twiee) and one meaning 'take/ eoupled with five usages of the 
emphatie partiele mg 'also' . . ., marvelously depiets a Pharaoh whose 
reserve of pride is gone, who must do everything neeessary to have done 
with Moses and Israel and the Y ahweh who wants them for his own." 226 

Pharaoh's leguest that Moses would bless him is shoeking sinee the Egyptians legaided 
Pharaoh as a god (v. 32; cf . Gen 47:7). 

The leader sees God in two roles in this seetion lepresenting the two parts of IsraeTs 
ledemption He appears as Judge satisned by the blood of the innoeent sin-beaier, and He 
is the Deliverer of Israel who Uberated the nation from its slavery. 

Redemption involves the payment of a priee. What was the priee of Israel's ledemptiori? 
It was the lives of the lambs that God provided as the substitutes for Israel's hrst-bom 
sons who would have died otheiwise (cf . isaae in Gen 22, and Tesus Christ, the only- 
begotten of the Father). The first-bom sons remained God's speeial portion (Num 8:17- 
18). The Egyptian first-bom sons died as a purishment on the Egyptians. The Egyptians 
had enslaved God's people and had not let them go, and they had executed male Israelite 
babies (1:15-22) possibly for the last 80 years. 227 God owns all life. He just leases it to 
His ereatures. God paid the priee of IsraeTs ledemption to Himself. He puiehased the 
nationto be a speeial treasure for Himself and for a speeial purpose (19:5). 

3. The exodus of Israel out of Egypt 12:37-42 

12:37-39 The reeord of Israel's sojourn in the wildemess really begins here. 



225 Gispen, p. 113. CompareJoseph'sdreams. 
226 Dumarn, p. 167. 
227 Ramm, p. 79. 
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Rameses is probably the same eity as Raamses, also ealled Avaris (v. 37; 
cf. 1:11). It was the eity from whieh the Israelites left Egypt, and it lay 
somewhere east of the Nile delta in the land of Goshen. 

Arehaeologists have not identified Sueeoth eertainly either. However from 
the context it seems that Sueeoth was only a few miles from Rameses. It 
may have been a distriet rather than a town. 228 Peihaps Cassuto was right 
when he wrote the f ollowing. 

"Sueeoth was a border town named in Egyptian Tkw. Heie 
the name appears in a Hebiew or Hebraized form 
Apparently it was situated at the tell ealled by the 
Egyptians today Tell el-Maskhuta." 229 

Many eornirientators eonelude that sinee there weie about 600,000 
Israelite males the total number of Israelites must have been about two 
nillion. Though the Hebiew woid translated "thousand" (eleph) ean also 
mean "family," "elan," "military unit," orsomething else, most translators 
have preterred "thousand" (cf. Exod. 38:26; Num. l:45-47). 230 

Moses iefened to the "mixed multitude" often in the aeeount of the 
wildemess wanderings that follows. This gioup probably ineluded 
Egyptian pagans and God-fearers (v. 38; cf. 9:20) and an assoitment of 
other people ineluding other enslaved Semites. Eor one leason or another 
these people took this opportunity to leave or eseape fiom Egypt with the 
Israelites. This gioup proved to be a souiee of trouble in Israel and led the 
Israelites in eomplaining and opposing Moses (e.g, Num. 11:4). 

12:40-42 The text is very elear that Israel was in Egypt 430 years "to the very day" 
(v. 41). This probably iefers to the time between when Taeob enteied 
Egypt with his family (1876 B.C.) to the day of the Exodus (1446 B.C). 
Galatians 3: 17 also iefers to 430 years. This hgure probably lepresents the 
time from God's last ieconfirmation of the Abrahamie covenant to Jacob at 
Beer-sheba (1875 B.C.; Gen 46:2-4) to the giving of the Mosaie Law at 
Sinai (1446 B.C; Exod 19). Genesis 15:13, 16 and Aets 7:6 givethetime 
of the Israelites' enslavement in Egypt as 400 years (1846-1446 B.C). The 
"about 450 years" spoken of in Aets 13:19 ineludes the 400 year sojoum 



228 Edward Naville, The Store-City ofPithom and the Route ofthe Exodus, p. 23; Kaiser, "Exodus," p. 379. 

229 Cassuto, 147. 

230 SeeRamm, pp. 81-83; Youngblood, pp 70-73; Durharn, pp 171-72; A. Noordtzij, Numbers, pp. 22-26. 

In view of the ineongruities posed by sueh a large number (cf. Exod. 13:17; 14:21-31; 16:3-4; 17:8-13; 

18:16; 23:29-30; Num. 14; Deut. 7:7, 22; Josh. 7:5; etal.), eleph may have meant"hundred" or"unitof ten" 

or some other number smaller than "thousand," though the evidence to support this theory is presently 
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in Egypt, the 40 years of wilderness wanderings, and the seven year 
conquest of the land (1875-1395 B.C.). 231 
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Seholars have debated hotly and still argue about the date of the Exodus. Many 
conservatives hold a date very elose to 1446 B.C. Their preference for this date rests first 
on 1 Kings 6:1 that states that the Exodus took plaee 480 years before the fourth year of 
Solomon's reign. That year was quite eertainly 967 B.C. Seeond, this view harmonizes 
with Judges 11:26 that says 300 years elapsed between Israel's entranee into Canaan and 
the eommeneement of Jephthah's rule as a judge. 232 Most liberals and marry evangdicals 
hold to a date for the Exodus about 1280 B.C. 233 This opinion rests on the belief that the 
existence of the eity of Raamses (1:11; et al.) presupposes the existence of Pharaoh 
Ramses II (ea. 1300-1234 B.C.). 234 Also followers of this view point to supposed 
similarities between the u'mes of Pharaoh Ramses II and the Exodus period. Another view 
has also been popularized that plaees the Exodus about 1470 B.C. 2 3 5 

4. Regulations regarding the Passover 12:43-51 

Before any male eould eat the Passover he had to undergo dieumdsion. Moses stressed 
this stipulation strongly in this seetion. The rationale behind this rule was that befoie 
anyone eould obseive the memorial of ledemption he first had to exercise faith in the 
promises God had given to Ahraham Furthem]ore he had to demonstrate that faith by 
submitting to the rite of dieumdsion, the sign of the Ahrahamie Covenant This 



231 Harold W. Hoehner, "The Duration of the Egyptian Bondage," Bibliotheea Saera 126:504 (Oetober- 

Deeember 1969): 306- 16, presented three other ways to reeoneile these reterenees. 

232 SeeRonaldYoungblood, "A NewLeokatanOldProblem TheDateof theExodus," Ohristianity Today 

26:20 (Dee. 17, 1982):58, 60; Oharles Dyer, "The Date of the Exodus Reexamined," Bibliotheea Saera 

140:559 (July-September 1983):225-43; Aroher, "Old Testament History . . .," pp. 106-9; and Bruee K. 

Waltke, "Palestinian Artifactual Evidence Supporting the Early Date of the Exodus," Bibliotheea Saera 

129:513 (January-March 1973):33-47. 

233 E.g., Kenneth Kitehen, Aneient Orient and Old Testament, pp. 73-75; Durham, p. xxvi. 

234 See my eomments on 1:11 above. 

235 JohnJ. Bimson Redating the Exodus and the Conquest; and idem, "Redating the Exodus," Biblieal 

Arehaeology Review 13:5 (September-Oetober 1986):40-53, 66-68. 
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requirement should have reminded the Israelites and all other believers who partook of 
the Passover that the Passover rite did not make a person aeeeptable to God. Faith in the 
promises of God did that. Foreigners who were non-Israelites eould and did beeome 
members of the nation by faith in the Abrahamie Covenant promises and partieipation in 
the rite of eireumeision. There were both eireumeised and uneireumeised foreigners who 
lived among the Israelites during the wildemess mareh. 

Here Moses revealed the requirement that the Passover host was not to break a bone of 
the pasehal lamb (v. 46; cf. vv. 3-9). Not a bone of the Lamb of God was broken either 
Qohn 19:36). 

5. The sanctification of the first-born 13: 1-16 

This seetion is somewhat repetitive, but the emphasis is on the Lord's right to the first- 
bom in Israel and how the Israelites were to aeknowledge that right. The repetition 
stresses its importanee. 

13:1-2 "Every" refers to the first-born males only (v. 2). This is elear from the 

Hebrew word used and the context (vv. 12, 13). 

13:3-10 The Passover ("it," cf. v. 3) was to be a sign to the Israelites of God's 

powerful work for them. 

13:11-16 The dedieation of every first-bom Israelite male baby was to take plaee 
afterthe nation had entered the Promised Land (vv. 5, 11-12). This was to 
be a memorial of God's redemption from Egyptian slavery, as were the 
feasts of Passover and Unleavened Bread (cf. 12:14). However, God took 
the Levites for His speeial possession in plaee of the first-bom. This 
happened at Mt. Sinai (Num. 3:12-13). Consequently this dedieation never 
took plaee, but the Israelites did eireumeise their sons and observe the 
Passover when they first entered the Promised Land (Josh. 5:4-7). 

God may or may not have intended that the Jews should literally wear the 
"phylaeteries" (lit. frontlet-bands, orhead-bands, v. 16; Heb. tephilin). 

"The line of thought referred to merely expresses the idea, 
that the Israelites were not only to retain the eommands of 
God in their hearts, and to confess them with the mouth, 
but to fulfil them with the hand, or in aet and deed, and thus 
to show themselves in their whole bearing as the guardians 
and observers of the law. As the hand is the medium of 
aetion, and earrying in the hand represents handling, so the 
spaee between the eyes, or the forehead, is that part of the 
body whieh is generally visible, and what is wom there is 
wom to be seen. This figurative interpretation is confirmed 
and plaeed beyond doubt by sueh parallel passages as Prov. 
iii. 3, 'Bind them (the eommandments) about thy neek; 
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write them upon the tables of thine heart' (cf. vers. 21, 22, 
iv. 21, vi. 21, 22, vii. 3)." 236 

"For two thousand years and more, observant Jews have 
taken tbose passages literally. Tbe paragraphs that form 
their contexts (Exod 13:1-10; 13:11-16; Deut 6:4r9; 
11:13-21) are written on four strips of parehment and 
plaeed in two small leather boxes, one of whieh the pious 
Jewish man straps on his forehead and the other on his left 
arni before he says his rnorning prayers. The praetiee may 
have originated as early as the period f ollowing the exile to 
Babylonin586B.C. 

"It hardly needs to be said that there is nothing inherently 
wrong with sueh a eustom The boxes, ealled 'phylaeteries' 
are mentioned in Matthew 23:5, where Jesus criticizes a 
eertain group of Pharisees and teaehers of the law for 
wearing them Our Lord, however, eondemns not the 
praetiee as sueh but the ostentatious use of 'wide' 
phylaeteries as part of a general statement about those who 
tlaunt their religiosity in publie: 'Everything they do is done 
tbrmentosee.' 

"But although the proper and modest use of phylaeteries 
might be spiritually legiu'mate, it is probably best to 
understand the reterenees from Exodus and Deuteronomy 
as figures of speeeh, sinee similar statements are found 
elsewhere in the Old Testament" 2 3 7 

D. GOD'S C0MPLETI0N 0F ISRAEL 'SLIBERATION 13:17— 15:21 

The Israelites now began their migration from Goshen to Canaan. 

1. Theiourney from Sueeoth to Etham 13:17-22 

"The way of the land of the Philistines" refers to the most northem of three routes 
travelers took from Egypt to Canaan (v. 17). The others lay iarther south. The Egyptians 
had heavily fortified this caravan route, also ealled the Via Maris (the way of the sea). 
The Egyptians would have engaged Israel in battle had the ehosen people gone that way. 



236 KeilandDelitzsch, 2:37. 
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The people manehed in an orderly fashion (v. 18). This is the meaning of "martial array." 
Moses had not yet organized them as an army. 

Sueeoth was evidently north and west of the Bitter Lakes (v. 20). Today the Suez Canal 
eonneets the Red Sea with the Mediterranean by way of the Bitter Lakes. Arehaeologists 
have not yet identified eertainly the sites referred to here sueh as Sueeoth and Etham as 
well as many of those mentioned in the reeords of the Israelites' joumey (e.g., Num. 33). 
Conseguently it is virtually impossible to pin down their exact loeations. Many of these 
sites were nothing more than stopping points or oases. They were not established towns. 
Kaiserwrote eoneerning their loeations, "Everyone is guessing!" 238 

The wildemess referred to in this verse would have been the wildemess of Shur loeated 
to tbe east of the Nile delta. 



Tbere was only one eloudy pillar (v. 21; cf. 14:24) 



239 



"Like tbe buming bush (3:2), the pllar was the visible symbol of God's 
presenee among Hs people. The Lord Hmself was in the pillar (13:21; 
14:24) and often spoke to tbe people from it ([ehs. 19—20;] Num 12:5-6; 
Deut 31:15-16; Ps. 99:6-7). The later hymn-writers of Israel fondly 
remembered it (Pss. 78:14; 105:39). A similar eloud of smoke eame to 



238 Kaiser, "Exodus," p. 385. The only stopping-plaee in the wildemess wanderings that seholars have been 

able to identity eertainly is Kadesh Barnea. 

239 Sailhamer, The Pentateueh . . ., p. 269, believed there was one pillar of eloud and another pillar of fire. 
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represent the glory of the Lorti in the sanetuary throughout mueh of 
Israel's history (Exod. 40:34-35; 1 Kings 8:10-11; Isa. 4:5; 6:3-4)." 2 4o 

The pillar of eloud and fire lemained over the Israelites until they entered Canaan under 
Toshua's leadership (v. 22). Perhaps it appeared as Meyer imagined it 

"When the excessive heat made it neeessary for Israel to mareh at night, 
the light of the Fiery Hllar was enough to light the way: and when in the 
day the seorehing glare of the sun was blinding, the eloud spread itself 
abroad like a great umbrella, so that the women and ehildren eould travel 
incornparativecomfoit[cf. Ps. 84:11]." 241 

2. Israel's passage through the Red Sea eh. 14 

14:1-4 Seholars have not been able to loeate definitely the sites reterred to in 

verse2. 

"An Egyptian papyius assoeiates Baal Zephon with 
Tahpahnes . . . a kriown site near Lake Menzaleh in the 
northeastem delta region. " 2 4 2 

However, it seems that the erossing took plaee tarther south in view of the 
implieation that it took the Israelites no less and no more than three days 
to reaeh Marah (15:22-23). The evidence for the loeation of Marah seems 
a bit stronger. 

"Y ahweh's first intention was to give the appearanee that 
Israel, fearful of the main road, then fearful of the 
wilderness, was starting first one way and then another, not 
knowing where to turn and so a ready prey for reeapture or 
destruetion. Yahweh's seeond intention was to lure the 
Egyptians into a trap, first by making Pharaoh's mind 
obstinate onee again, and then by deteating Pharaoh and his 
forces, who were eertain to eome down in vengeance upon 
an apparently helpless and muddled Israel." 243 

TheHebrewphraseyam sup that Moses used to deseribe the body of water 
through whieh the Israelites passed miraeulously means "Red Sea," not 
"Reed Sea." 

"If there is anything that sophistieated students of the Bible 
know, it is that yam sup, although traditionally translated 



240 Youngblood,pp. 74-75. 
24iMeyer ;p .158. 
242 Youngblood, p. 75. 
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Red Sea, really means Reed Sea, and that it was in fact the 
Reed Sea that the Israelites erossed on their way out of 
Egypt. 

"Well it doesn't and it wasn't and they're wrong!" 244 

In the artiele quoted above, the writer explained that the woid sup did not 

originate in the Egyptian language but in Hebrew. Many seholars have 
elaimed it eame from an Egyptian root word meaning "reed." He showed 
that it eame from a Hebrew root word meaning "end." Yam is also a 
Hebrew word that means "sea." The yam sup is then the sea at the end. 
The aneients used the name yam sup to deseribe the body of water that lay 
beyond the tarthest lands known to them. It meant the sea at the end of the 
worid. It elearly reters to the Red Sea often in the Old Testament (Exod. 
15:4; Num. 21:4; 33:8; Josh. 2:10; 4:23; 1 Kings 9:26; Jer. 47:21; et al). 
The Greeks laterused the same term, translated into Greek, to reterto the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Oeean. The translation of yam sup as Reed 
Sea is evidently both inaeeurate and misleading. It implies that the 
Israelites simply erossed some shallow marsh when they left Egypt. Sueh 
an interpretation laeks support in the inspired reeord of Israel's Exodus. 245 

Moses reeorded that God nardened Pharaoh's heart three times in this 
chapber(w. 4, 8, 17). 

14:5-14 This is the first of Israel's many eomplaints against Moses and Yahweh 

that Moses reeoided in Seripture. It is the first of ten that eulminated in 
God'sjudgmentof tbematKadeshBarnea(v. 11; Num 14:22-23). 

"This is the first example in the Old Testament of what 
some seholars eall 'holy war' or Yahweh war.' That is, this 
war was undertaken by the Lord in detense of Hs own 
reputation promises, and self-inteiest (14:10-14; see also, 
for example, 15:3; Deut 1:30; 3:22; 20:4). It is to be 
distinguished from 'oidinary' war that Israel might 
undertakeonherown(Num 14:39-45)." 246 

14: 1 5-25 The eloud beeame a souiee of light to the tleeing Israelites but darkness to 
the pursuing Egyptians (w. 19-20). 

"Thus the double nature of the glory of God in salvation 
and judgment ; whieh later appears so frequenfly in 



244 Batto, p. 57. 

245 Forasummary ofviewsonthesiteof erossing, seeDavis, pp. 168-71, orHyatt, pp 156-61. 
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Seripture, eould not have been more graphieally 
depieted." 247 

The angel switehed from guiding to guarding the Israelites. The strong 
east wind was another miraele like those that produeed the plagues (v. 21; 
cf.Ps. 77:16-19). 

The two million Israelites eould have passed through the sea in the time 
the text says if they erossed in a wide eolumn, perhaps a half-mile wide (v. 
22). Some interpreters take the wall of water literally and others interpret 
it figurativery. 

"The metaphor [water like a wall] is no more to be taken 
literally than when Ezra 9:9 says that God has given him a 
■waU' (the same word) in Israel. It is a poetie metaphor to 
explain why the Egyptian ehariots eould not sweep in to 
right and left, and eut Israel off; they had to eross by the 
same rord, direetry behind the Israelites." 2 48 

Nevertheless nothing in the text preeludes a literal wall of water. 249 This 
seems to be the normal meaning of the text 

The text does not say that Pharaoh personally perished inthe Red Sea (cf. 
w. 8, 10, 28; Ps. 106:7- 12; 136: 13- 15). 2 5 ° 

14:26-31 This rriraeulous deliverance produeed fear (reverential trust) in Yahweh 
among the Israelites (v. 31). Their eonridenee in Moses as well as in God 
revived (cf. v. 10-12). 

"... whenever confidence in Moses inereases, as here and 
at Sinai, it is beeause of an aetion of Yahweh." 2 5 1 

"In view of the importanee of the eoneept of faith and trust 
in God ror the writer of the Pentateueh, we should take a 
long look at these verses. Just as Abraham believed God 
and was eounted righteous (Ge 15:6), so the Israelites, 
under the leadership of Moses, also believed God. It seems 
reasonable that the writer would have us eonelude here in 
the wildemess the people of God were living a righteous 
life of faith, like Abraham As they headed toward Sinai, 
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their trust was in the God of Abraham who had done great 
deeds for them. It is only natural, and eertainly in line with 
the argument of the book, that they would break out into a 
song of praise in the next ehapter. On the negative side, 
however, we should not lose sight of the fact that these 
same people would forget only too guiekly the great work 
of God, make a golden calf (Ps 106:11-13), and thus 
torsake the God about whom they were now singing." 252 

"Here [v. 31] the titie of 'servant' is given to Moses. This is 
tbe highest title a moital ean have in tbe OT— tbe 'servant 
of Yahweh' It signifies more than a believer; it deseribes 
the individual as aeting on behalf of God For example, 
when Moses stretehed out bis hand, God used it as his own 
(Isa 63: 12). Moses was God's personal iepresentative." 2 5 3 

Many erities wbo have sought to explain away God's supematural deliverance of Israel 
have attaeked this story. Tbey have tried by various explanations to aeeount for what 
happened in natural terms exclusively. It is obvious from this ehapter, howeyer, that 
legaidless of wbeie the erossing took plaee enough water was present to drown the army 
of Egyptians that pursued Israel (v. 28). Immediately after this (jeliverance, the Israelites 
legaided tbeir salvation as supernatural (15:1-21), and tbey eontinued to do so for 
generations (e.g. ; Ps. 106:7-8). The people of Canaan beard about and believed in this 
niraeulous delhreranee, and it terriried. them (Josh 2:9- 10; 9:9). The eritie's problem may 
be moral rather than intelleetual. Some of the erities do not want to deal with the 
implieations of tbere being supematural phenomena so tbey try to explain them away. 
Tbe text eleariy presents a supernatural deliveiance and even states tbat God aeted as He 
did to prove His supernatural power (w. 4, 18). 

"Fiom tbe start of the exodus ; it beeomes elear, Yahweh bas orehestrated 
tbe entire seguenee." 2 5 4 

Tbe Loid. rinisbed the Israelites' liberation wben He destroyed tbe Egyptian army. Tbe 
Israelites' slavery ended wben they left Egypt, but they began to experience true fieedom 
atter they eiossed the Red Sea. The ten plagues had broken Pharaoh.'s hold on the 
Israelites, but the Red Sea deliverance iemoved tbem fiom bis reaeh foiever. God 
ledeemed Israel on the Passover night, but He liberated Israel from slavery tinally at the 
Red Sea 255 In Christian experience these two works of God, redemption and liberation, 
oeeur at the same time; they are two aspeets of salvation. 
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3. Israel's song of deliverance 15: 1-21 

"The song is eomposed of three gradually inereasing strophes, eaeh of 
whieh eommenees with the praise of Jehovah, and ends with a deseription 
of the overthrow of the Egyptian host (vv. 2-5, 6-10, 11-18). The theme 
announeed in the introduetion in v. 1 is thus treated in three different 
ways; and whilst the omnipotenee of God, displayed in the destruetion of 
the enemy, is the prominent topie in the first two strophes, the third 
depiets with prophetie confidence the fruit of this glorious event in the 
establishment of Israel, as a kingdom of Jehovah, in the promised 
inheritanee." 256 

Cassuto dividfid the strophes better, I believe, as w. 1-6, w. 7- 1 1, and w. 12- 16, with an 
eplogueinw. 17- 18. 257 KaiserpDposedasimilardivision: lb-5, 6-10, ll-16a, andl6b- 

18.2 58 

"It is not eompaiable to any one psalm, or song or hymn or liturgy known 
to us anywbere else intne OT orin ANE literatuie." 259 

"Yahweh is both the subject and the object of this psalm the hymn is 
about him and to him, both here and in the sinilar usage of Judg 5:3 

." 26 ° 

It is inteiesting that Moses deseribed the Egyptian pursuers as being thrown into the sea 
(v. 4) and sinking like a stone (v. 5) and lead (v. 10). The same image deseribes Pharaoh's 
eaiiier order to throw the Hebrew bataes into the Nile River (1:22). God did to the 
Egyptians whatthey had doneto the Israelites. 261 

This hymn is a htting climax to all God's irdraeles on behalf of the Israelites in leading 
themout of Egypt 262 It is a song of praise that toeuses on God Himselt and attributes to 
Him the superiority over all other gods that He had demonstrated (cf. v. 1 1). Undoubtedly 
the Israelites sang this inspired song many times during their wilderness wanderings and 
for generations f rom then on. 2 6 3 The first part of the song (w. 1- 12) looks baek on God's 
destruetion of the Egyptian soldiers, and the seeond part (w. 13-18) prediets Israel's 
entranee into the Promised Land The divine name appears ten u'mes. 
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"The event at the Red Sea, when the Egyptian army was drowned, was 
eelebrated as a great military victory achieved by God (Exodus 15:1-12). 
It was that event, wherein a new dimension of the nature of God was 
discovered by the Hebrews (the new understanding is expressed forcefully 
by the explanation 'the Lord is a man in battle' [v. 3]), that opened to their 
understanding the real possibility, if not neeessity, of taking possession of 
the promised land by means of military eonguest (Exodus 15:13-18)." 264 

"The Exodus was one of the foundatiorial events of Israel's religion It 
marked tbe liberation f rom Egyptian slavery, whieh in tum made possible 
tbe formation of a relationship of covenant between Israel and God And 
nowhere is the Exodus given more powerful expression than in the Song 
of the Sea (Exodus 15:1-18), a great victory hymn eelebrating God's 
triumph over Egypt at the sea To this day, the aneient hymn eontinues to 
be employed in the synagogue worship of Judaism Its eontinued use 
letleets the eentrality of its theme, that of God's eontiol over the forces of 
both natuie and history in the ledemption of his people. 

"When one leads the Song of the Sea, one immediately gains an 
impression of the joy and exhilaration expressed by those who first used 
its woids in worship But what is not immediately evident to the modem 
leader is the subtle manner in whiehthe poet has given force to his themes 
by the adaptation of Canaanite mythology. Underlying the words and 
struetuie of the Hebiew hymn aie the mouTs of the eentral mythology of 
Baal; only when one understands the fashion in whieh that mythology has 
been transf ormed ean one go on to peiceive the extiaordinaiy signif ieanee 
whieh the poet attributed to the Exodus from Egypt 

' 'The poet has applied some of the most eentral motif s of the myth of Baal. 
These motifs may be summarized in eertain key terms: eontliet, order 
kingship and palaee-eonstruetion Taking the eyele of Baal texts as a 
whole (see tuither ehapter IV), the nanative begins with eontliet between 
Baal and Yamm ('Sea'); Baal, lepresenting order is thieatened by the 
ehaotie Yamm Baal's eonguest of Yamm marks one of the steps in the 
pioeess of eieation oider is established, and ehaos is subdued. Baal's 
victory over Yamm is also the key to his kingship, and to symbolize the 
oider and eonsolidate the kingship, Baal initiates the eonstruetion of his 
palaee. And then, in the eourse of the myth, eontliet breaks out again this 
time between Baal and Mot Baal is eventually victorious in this eontliet, 
establishing onee again his kingship and the rule of oider. It is impoitant 
to note not only the eentrality of these mouTs in the Baal myth, but also 
their significance; the mouTs as a whole establish a eosmologieal 
iramewoik within whieh to interpret the Baal myth It is, above all, a 
eosmology, developing the origins and pennanent establishment of oider 
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in the world, as understood and believed by the Canaanites. Its eentral 
eelebration is that of ereation. 

"In the Song of the Sea, the poet has developed the same eentral motifs in 
the strueture of his song. The song begins with eontliet between God and 
Egypt (Exodus 15:1-12), but the way in whieh the poet has transformed 
the aneient motifs is instructive. 'Sea' is no longer the adversary of order, 
but God uses the sea (Hebrew yam) as an instrument in the eonguest of 
ehaos. After the eonguest, God is victorious and establishes order; his 
kingship is proelaimed in a statement of his ineomparability (verse 11). 
But then the theme of conflict is resumed again, as future enemies are 
antieipated (verses 14-16). They, too, would be eonguered, and eventually 
God's palaee and throne would be established as a symbol of the order 
achieved in his victory (verse 17). Finally, God's kingship would be 
openly deelared, as a eonseguenee of his victories: 'the Lord shall reign for 
ever and ever' (verse 18). The Hebrew expression for this statement of 
kingship is yhwh ymlk, direetly analogous to the eelebration of Baal's 
kingship in the Ugaritie texts: b'l ymlk. 

"It is one thing to traee the motifs of the Baal myth in the Song of the Sea; 
it is another to grasp their significance. The primary significance lies in 
the eosmologieal meaning of the motifs; the Hebrew poet has taken the 
symbolie language of ereation and adapted it to give expression to his 
understanding of the meaning of the Exodus. At one level, the Exodus was 
simply the eseape of Hebrews from Egyptian slavery; at another level, it 
marked a new aet of divine ereation. Just as Genesis 1 eelebrates the 
ereation of the world, so too Exodus 15 eelebrates the ereation of a new 
people, Israel. And when one perceives this underlying significance of the 
poetie language employed in the Song of the Sea, one is then in a position 
to understand better another portion of the biblieal text, namely, the 
reasons given for the observation of the sabbath day." 265 

"Throughout the poem, however, the pietuie of God's gieat deeds 
foieshadows most elosely that of David, who defeated the chief s of Edom, 
Philistia, and Canaan and made Mount Zion the etemal home for the 
Lord's sanetuaiy (v. 17)." 266 

"The poem of Exod 15 eelebates Yahweh present with his people and 
doing for them as no other god anywhere and at any time ean be present to 
do. As sueh, it is a kind of summary of the theologieal base of the whole 
oftheBookofExodus." 267 
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Worship was the result of redemption. The people looked baek at their deliverance and 
torward to God's Promised Land. At this point their joy was due to their freedom from 
slavery. However the desert lay ahead. The family of Abraham had beeome a nation, and 
God was dwelling among them in the eloud. God's presenee with the nation introdueed 
the need for holiness in Israel. The emphasis on holiness begins with God's dwelling 
among His people in the eloud. It inereased when God deseended on the tabernaele and 
ark. 

The parallel that exists between Abraham's experiences and Israel's is also significant. 
God first ealled Abram out of pagan Ur. Then He blessed him with a covenant after the 
patriareh obeyed God and went where Yahweh led him. God did the same thing with 
Israel. This similarity suggests that God's dealings with both Abram and Israel may be 
programmatie and indicative of His method of dealing with His eleet generally. 

II. THE ADOPTION OF ISRAEL 15:22- 40:38 

The seeond major seetion of Exodus reeords the events assoeiated with God's adoption of 
Israel as His ehosen people. Having redeemed Israel out of slavery in Egypt He now 
made the nation His privileged son. Redemption is the end of one journey but the 
beginning of another. 

A. GOD'S PREPARATORY INSTRUC TIO N F ISRAEL 15:22— 1&27 

1. Events in the wilderness of Shur 15:22-27 

15:22-26 The wilderness of Shur was a seetion of semi-desert to the east of Egypt's 
border. It oeeupied the northwestem part of the Sinai Peninsula, and it 
separated Egypt from Palestine (v. 22). 

"... wildemess does not imply a waste of sand, but a broad 
open expanse, whieh affords pasture enough for a nomad 
tribe wandering with their flocks. Waste and desolate so far 
as human habitations are eoneerned, the traveller [sie] will 
only eneounter a few Bedouins. But everywhere the earth is 
elothed with a thin vegetation, seorehed in summer 
drought, but brightening up, as at the kiss of the Creator, 
into fair and beautiful pastures, at the rainy season and in 
the neighbourhood of a spring." 268 

Moses had asked Pharaoh's permission for the Israelites to go a three-day 
joumey into the wildemess (3:18; 5:3; 8:27), but now, having gone three 
days, the people found no water suitaHe for drinking. The water at the 
oasis later ealled Marah was hraekish (w. 23-24). This made the people 
eomplain again (cf. 14:11-12). In three days they had forgotten God's 
niraeles at the Red Sea This should prove that rrdraeles do not result in 
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great faith. Rather great faith eomes from a settled eoiwietion that God is 
trustworthy. 

"When the supply fails, our faith is soon gone." 269 

". . . we may in our joumey have reaehed the pools that 
promised us satLstaetion only to find them braekish That 
marriage, that triendship, that new home, that partnership, 
that fresh avenue of pleasuie, whieh promised so well tums 
out to be absolutely disappointing. Who has not muttered 
'Marah' over some desert well whieh he strained every 
neivetoreach, butwhenreaehed, itdsappointedhim! 1 ' 270 

Some eoinmentators have seenthe tiee east into the water as a type of the 
eioss of Christ or Christ Hmself that, applied to the hatter experiences of 
life, makes them sweet What is detinitely elear is that by using God's 
speeitied means and obeying Hs woid the Israelites leamed that God 
would heal them (v. 25). Throwing the wood into the water did not 
magieally ehange it This was a symbolie aet, similar to Moses lirting his 
staff over the sea (14:16). God ehanged the water. He is able to tum hatter 
water into sweet water f or Hs people. 

The "statute and regulation" that God made for Israel were that He would 
deliver them from all their tioubles. Theietore they eould always eount on 
His help. God's test involved seeing whether they would rely on Hm or 
not 

The woids of God in verse 26 explain the statute and regulation just given 
The Israelites would not suf fer the diseases God had sent on the Egyptians 
(i.e, experience Hs diseipline) if they obeyed Hs woid as they had just 
done. They had just east the tree into the pool. 

God was teaehing Hs people that He was responsible for their physieal as 
well as their spiritual wellbeing. While doetors diagnose and pieseribe, 
only God ean heal. Bergamin Franklin wrote, "God heals the pauent, and 
the doetor eolleets the fee." 2 7 ! 

"We do not find Hm [God] giving Hmself a new name at 
Elim but at Marah The happy experiences of life fail to 
ieveal all the new truth and blessing that await us in God 
[cf. Gen 15:1; Exod 17: 15]." 272 
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This is one of the verses in Seripture that advocates of the "prosperity 
gospel" like. They use it to prove their eontention that it is never God's 
will for anyone to be siek (along with 23:25; Ps. 103:3; Prov. 4:20-22; Isa. 
33:24; Jer. 30:17; Matt. 4:23; 10:1; Mark 16:16-18; Luke 6:17-19; Aets 
5:16 and 10:38). One advocate of this position wrote as follows. 

"Don't ever tell anyone siekness is the will of God for us. It 
isn't! Healing and health are the will of God for mankind. If 
siekness were the will of God, heaven would be filled with 
siekness and disease." 273 

15:27 At Elim Israel leamed something else about God Not only would He 

deliver tbem (v. 3) and heal tbem (v. 26), but He would also provide 
iefieshing drink and nourishing food for tbem as tbeir Sbepbeid (cf . Ps. 
23:2). 

A metbod of God's dealing with tbe Israelites as Hs people tbat He frequenfly employed 
stands out eleariy in tbese ineidents. God did not lead tbe Israelites around every 
difficulty. Instead He led tbem into many difficulties, but He also provided deliverance 
for them in tbeir difficulties. This eaused the Israelites to leam to look to Him for the 
supply of their needs. He still deals with His ehildren the same way ? 7 4 

2. Quails and manna in the wilderness of Sin eh. 16 

This ehapter leeoids another erisis in the experience of the Israelites as tbey joumeyed 
from Goshen to Mt Sinai that God permitted and used to teaeh them impoitant lessons. 

16: 1-3 The wildemess of Sin evidently lay in the southwestem part of the Sinai 

peninsula (v. I). 275 Its name obviously relates to Sinai, the name of the 
mountain range loeated on its eastem edge. 

This was Israel's third oeeasion of gmmbling (v. 2; cf. 14:11-12; 15:24). 
The reason this time was not fear of the Egyptian army or laek of water 
but laek of food (v. 3). 

"A pattem is thus established here that eontinues 
throughout tbe nanatives of Israel's sojoum in tbe 
wildemess. As tbe people's trust in tbe Lord and in Moses 
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waned in the wildemess, the need grew for strieter 
lessons." 276 

16:4r 12 The manifestation of God's glory was Hs regular provision of manna that 

began the next day and eontinued for 40 years (v. 7). 

The glory of the Lord here was the evidence of Hs presenee in the eloudy 
pillar (v. 10). This was probably a flash of light and possibly thunder, both 
of whieh later emanated from the eloud at Sinai (cf . 19: 18) . 

16:13-21 "These [guail stLll] fly in sueh dense masses that the Arab 

boys often kill two or three at a time, by merely striking at 

them with a stiek as they fly But in spring the guails 

also eome northwards in immense masses riom the interior 
of Africa, and retum in autumn, when they sometimes 
amve so exhausted, that they ean be eaught with the hand. 
." 277 

The Hebrew word man, translated into Greek manna and transliterated 
from Greek into the English word "manna," is an interrogative partiele that 
means "What?" The Greek word manna means "grain" or "bread." From 
this has eome the idea that the manna was similar to bread. An omer is 
abouttwo guarts dry measure (v. 16). 

Jesus Christ eompared Himselt to the manna (John 6:33, 41-42, 52). Our 
Lord gave Himselt unreservedly, but eaeh Christian has no more of Him 
experientially than we appropriate by faith. Manna also represents Christ 
in His humiliation giving His flesh so we might have life (John 6:49-51). 
To meditate on Him is to feed on the true manna (John 6:38-40). 

Students of Exodus have explained verse 18 in various ways. The old 
Jewish eommentators, the Rabbins, said it deseribes what happened when 
eaeh family had tinished eolleeting the manna and had gathered in their 
tent to pool their individual amounts. Then they discovered that they had 
eolleeted just the right guantity for their needs. Some Christian 
eommentators have suggested that the Israelites gathered all the manna 
eaeh day in one eentral plaee and from there eaeh family took as needed. 
There was always enough for everyone. The former explanation seems to 
fit the context better. 

16:22-30 The Israelites had not observed the Sabbath or a day of rest until now (v. 
23). This is probably one reason they did not immediately observe it 
faithfully as a distinet day. As slaves in Egypt they probably worked seven 
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days a week. However, God was blessing them with a day of rest and 
preparing them for the giving of the fourth eommandment (20:8-11). This 
is the first reference to the Sabbath as sueh in Seripture. 

16:31-36 Evangelical eommentators generally have felt that the manna was a 
substanee unigue from any other edible food (v. 31). Some interpreters 
believe it was the sap-like seeretion of the tamarisk tree or the seeretion of 
eertain inseets eommon in the desert. 278 In the latter ease the miraele 
would have been tbe timing with whieh God provided it and the 
abundanee of it Normally this sap only flows in the summer months. If 
this is the explanation it was a miraele similar to the plagues, not totally 
unknown phenomena but divinely seheduled and ieinforcecL Even though 
there are similarities between these seeietions and the manna, the 
dif f erenees are more numerous and point to a unigue provision 2 7 9 

The Lord Jesus eompaied Hmself to the manna (John 6:32-33, 35, 48, 
51). It is a type (a divinely intended illustration) of Christ 

The "testimony" was the tables of the Mosaie Law that Aaron later kept in 
the Ark of the Covenant (cf . 25: 16). Moses told Aaron to preserve a pot of 
manna before the Lord's presenee (v. 34; cf. Num 17:10-11). 28 ° These 
physieal objects memorialized God's faithful provision of both spiiitual 
andphysieal foods (cf. Deut 8:3). 

The Israelites were not eompletely separate fiom other people during their years in the 
wildemess. As they traveled the caravan routes they would meet travelers and settlements 
of tribes from time to time. They evidenfly traded with these people (cf. Deut 2:6-7). 
eonseguently their total diet was not just manna, rrilk, and a little meat, though manna 
was one of their staple eoinmodities. 2 8 1 

God sought to impress major lessons on Hs people thiough the events reeoided in this 
ehapter. These ineluded His atality and willingness to provide regulariy for their daily 
needs and Hs desiie that they experience Hs blessing. Lfe gave them Sabbath rest to 
letresh and shengthen their spirits as well as ample, palatable food for their bodies: 
manna in the momings and guail in the evenings. 

3. The laek of water at Rephidim 17: 1-7 

Again the Israelites eomplained beeause there was no water to drink when they eamped at 
Rephidim (cf. 15:24). At Marah there was bad water, but now there was none. 
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"... the supreme ealamity of desert travellers [sie] befell them— eomplete 
lackof water." 282 

Rephidim was near the wildemess of Sinai (v. 1; cf. 19:2; Num 33:15) and tbe Hbreb 
(Sinai) range of mountains (v. 6). 

The Israelites' gmmblirig demoristrated laek of faith sinee God had promised to supply 

theirneeds(v. 2).TheywantedHmitoactasthey(ictatedraf^ 

provide as He had promised This was how they tested or ehalleriged the Lord. (cf . 1 Cor. 

10:10). It was proper for God to test them (15:25; 16:4), but it was improper for them to 

testHim 

"Gne of Moses' most eharaeteristie and praiseworthy traits was that he 
took his difficulties to the Lord (v. 4; 15:25; 32:30; 33:8; Num 11:2, 11; 
12:13; 14:13-19 etal.)." 283 

By using his staff (v. 5) Moses proved that God was still enabling him to peribrm 
miraeles as he had done in Egypt He still had divine regal authority, and the power of 
God was still with him The elders apparently aeeompanied Moses as representatives of 
the people sinee the whole nation eould not get elose enough to witness the miraele. 

Horeb may ref er to the mountain range at the southem tip of the Sinai Perinsula (v. 6; cf . 
Deut 1:2; 1 Kings 19:8) also ealled Sinai. 284 Wherever the Horeb range may have been, 
Moses stmek the roek somewhere near these mountains. 2 8 5 

Massah means "testing" or "proof and Meribah "murmuring," "dissatisfaction" or 
"eontention" (v. 7). 2 8 6 The first name eommemorated the Israelites' seeond aetion toward 
God and the seeond name their first aetion toward. Moses. They failed to believe that the 
Lord was among them as He had promised He would be. 

"In our own time the same demand is made, the same ehallenge repeated 
Men are not satisfied with the moral evidences of the Being and 
providence of God, they point to the physieal evils around, the hunger and 
thirst, the poverty and misery, the pollution and self-will of our u'mes, 
erying— If there be a God, why does He permit these things? Why does 
He allow suffering and sorrow? Why does He not interpose? And then, 
when the heavens are still silent, they infer that there is no God, that the 
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sky is an empty eye-soeket, and that there is nothing better than to eat and 
drink, beeause death is an etemal sleep." 287 

God had assured the Israelites in Egypt that He would hring them into the Promised 
Land. Ctonseguenuy all their grumbling demoristrated a laek of faith This seeond 
instanee of eomplaining about laek of water was more serious than the first beeause God 
had provided good water f or them eariier in the desert ( 1 5: 25) . 

4. The hostility of the Amalekites 17:8-16 

Whereas the Israelites had teared the possibility of having to battle the Egyptians (14:10) 
they now did engage in battle with the Amalekites. 

"The primary mnetion of this seetion in its present loeation is the 
demonstration of yet another proof and benetit of Y ahweh's Presenee with 
Israel. The oeeasion for the demonstration this time is an attaek from the 
outside instead of an intemal eomplaint. The result, however, is onee again 

an undeniable supematural intervention of Y ahweh Y ahweh is 

present, when the need arises, to fight alongside and even on behalf of his 
people." 288 

17:8-13 Moses used "Amalek" to represent the Amalekites as he often used 

"Israel" for the Israelites (v. 8). The Amalekites were a tribe of Semites. 
They had deseended from one of Esau's grandsons (Gen 36:12) and had 
settled in the part of Sinai the Israelites now oeeupied. They also inhabited 
an area in southem Canaan (cf. Gen 14:7). They evidenuy opposed Israel 
in battle beeause they felt Israel was a threat to theirseeurity. 

This is the first biblieal reterenee to Joshua (v. 9). Moses seleeted him to 
lead Israel's warriors. Moses' staff was the means God used to aeeomplish 
niraeles for Israel and to identhy those rriraeles as eoming from Hmself 
(cf.v. 5,etal.). 

Hur was the son of Caleb (v. 10; 1 Chron 2: 19; not the Caleb of later fame 
in Numbers and Toshua) and possibly the grandfather of Bezalel, the 
arehiteet of the tabemaele (31:2, et al.). Josephus said he was the husband 
of Mriam 2 8 9 He was an important man in Israel (cf . 24: 14) . 

Moses' aetions on this oeeasion seem a bit eontusing in the text (w. 11- 
13). 

"Moses went to the top of the hill that he irdght see the 
battle fromthence. He took Aaron and Hur with him, not as 
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adjutants to convey his orders to Joshua and the army 
engaged, but to support him in his own part in eonneetion 
with the eontliet. This was to hold up his hand with the 
staff of God in it. To understand the meaning of this sign, it 
must be borne in mind that, although ver. 1 1 merely speaks 
of the raising and dropping of the hand (in the singular), 
yet, aeeording to ver. 12, both hands were supported by 
Aaron and Hur, who stood one on either side, so that Moses 
did not hold up his hands altemately, but grasped the staff 
with both his hands, and held it up with the two." 290 

"Moses litted his hands, in symbol of the power of Yahweh 
upon the fighting men of Israel, surely, but in some 
miiaeulous way Moses' upraised hands beeame also 
eonduetors of that power." 2 9 1 

Moses' aetions suggest that he was engaging in intereessory prayer though 
ieference to prayer is absent in the text The emphasis is on tne rod that 
Moses held in his hand, the instrument of God's power. 

"The litting up of the hands has been legarded almost with 
unvaiying unanimity by Taigumists, Rabtans, Fathers, 
Ref ormers, and neaiiy aU the more modem eommentators, 
as the sign or attitude of prayer. . . . The lirting up of the 
staff seeuied to the warriors the shength needed to obtain 
the victoiy, f rom the f aet that by means of the staff Moses 
brought down this shength from above, i.e v from the 
Alnighty God in heaven; not indeed by a merely spiritless 
and unthinking elevation of the staff, but by the power of 
his prayer, whieh was embodied in the litting up of his 
hands with the staff , and was so f ar sbengthened thereby, 
that God had ehosen and already employed this staff as the 
medium of the saving manifestation of Hs alirdghty power. 
There is no other way in whieh we ean explain the effect 
piooMceduponther^ebytheiaisir^and(topping. . .of 

the staff in his hands God had not promised him 

miraeulous help for the eontliet with the Amalekites, and 
for this reason he litted up his hands with the staff in prayer 
to God, that he night thereby seeure the assistanee of 
Jehovah for Hs strugghng people. At length he beeame 
exhausted, andwiththefallingof hishandsandthestaff he 
held, the flow of divine power eeased, so that it was 
neeessary to support his arms, that they might be kept 
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firmly direeted upwards . . . until the enemy was entirely 
subdued." 292 

"The significance of this is that Israel's strength lay only in 
a eontinuous appeal to the Loid's power and a eontinuous 
remembranee of whatHehadalieady(±)neforthem. . ." 293 

"Why do you fail in your Christian life? Beeause you have 
eeased to pray ! Why does that young ehristian prevail? Ah, 
in the fiist plaee, he prays for himself; but also, theie aie 
those in distant plaees, motheis, sisteis, giandpaients, who 
wouldtMnkthatthey sinned, if they eeasedto piay forhim, 
andthey will notfail to Uftuptheirhandsforhimuntil the 
going down of the sun of their lives! " 2 9 4 

This battle was moie impoitant than may appear on thesuriaee. 

"As the heathen world was now eommeneing its eontliet 
with the people of God in the persons of the Amalekites, 
and the prototype of the heathen woild, with its hostility to 
God, was opposing the nation of the Loid, that had been 
ledeemed f rom the bondage of Egypt and was on its way to 
eanaan, to eontest its entianee into the promised 
inheiitanee; so the battle whieh Israel fought with this foe 
possessed a typieal signitieanee in lelation to all the futuie 
history of Israel. It eould not eonguer by the swoid alone, 
but eould only gain the victory by the power of God, 
eoming down fiom on high, and obtained thiough prayer 
and those means of graee with whieh it had been 
enhusted" 295 

What was the significance of this battle for Israel? Israel leamed that God 
would give them victory over their enemies as they trusted and obeyed 
Hm 

"Jehovah used the attaek of Amalek on Israel, at the very 
beginning of their national history, to demonstiate to Hs 
ehosen people the poteney of inteieession. The event 
ieveals a mighty means of strength and victory whieh God 
has giaeiously affoided Hs people of all ages." 2 9 6 
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17:14-16 This is the first of five instanees in the Pentateueh where we read that 
Moses wrote down something at the Lord's eommand (cf. 24:4, 7; 34:27; 
Num. 33:1-2; Deut. 31:9, 24). 297 eieariy Moses eould write, whiehsome 
erities of the Bihle have guestioned. 

God promised the eventual destiuetion of the Amalekites to stiengthen 
Toshua's faith in God's help against all Israel's enemies (v. 14). Later God 
eomrnanded him to exteminate the Amalekites after he had eonguered 
eanaan (Deut 25: 19) . The Bilie mentions the Amalekites for the last time 
in 1 ehronieles 4:43 when a lemnant of them perished in Hezekrah's day. 
Some eoinmentators have identif ied Haman, ealled an Agagite in the Book 
of Esther, with the Amalekites. 2 9 8 Agag was evidenfly an Amalekite name 
or title (cf. 1 Sam 15:32-33). There is serious guestion, however ; that 
Haman was a deseendant of the Amalekrtes, as some of the better 
eommentaries on Esther point out 

The altar eommemorated God's victory and self-revelation as the Gne who 
would provide victory for Israel against her enemies (v. 15). The banner 
was a flag that the victor eould raise over his def eated foe. 

"The sight of Moses so blessing Israel and judging Amalek 
would symbolize Yahweh, by whom all hlessing and all 
eursing were believed to be empowered; thus the altar was 
named not 'Moses is my standard,' or The staff of Elohim 
isrnystandard,'but'YGhweh ismy standard. 1 " 299 

God set Himselt against the Amalekites beeause they set themselves 
against His people and His purposes through them (v. 16). 300 

"The battle between Yahweh and Amalek will eontinue 
aeross the generations beeause the Amalekites have raised a 
hand against Yahweh's throne, that is, they have ehallenged 
his sovereignty by attaeking his people." 3 ° l 

"In Amalek the heathen world eommeneed that eonEliet 
with the people of God, whieh, while it aims at their 
destmetion, ean only be terminated by the eomplete 

annihilation of the ungodly powers of the world 

Whereas he [Moses] had performed all the irdraeles in 
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Egypt and on the journey by stretehing out his staff, on this 
oeeasion he direeted his servant Joshua to ehoose men for 
the war, and to fight the battle with the sword. He himself 
went with Aaron and Hur to the summit of a hill to hold up 
the staff of God in his hands, that he might proeure sueeess 
to the warriors through the spiritual weapons of prayer." 302 

"I am convinced beyond any doubt that virtually all 
advances for Christ eome beeause of believers who 
understand and praetiee prayer." 3 ° 3 

In all tbe erises tbe Israelites bad faced sinee tbey left Egypt God was teaehing tbem to 
look to Hm They sbould do so for deliveiance rrom tbeir enemies (at tbe Red Sea), for 
bealth and healing (at Marah), and for f ood and guidanee (in the wildemess of Sin) . They 
should also do so for water and refreshment (at Massah-Meribah) and for victory over 
their enemies (at Rephidim). He was teaehing them bow dependent tbey were on Hm 
andthat they sbouldtumto Hminany and every need (cf. John 15:5). 

Qnce again the Lord provided for Hs people, eontinued to provide for them and proved 
Hs presenee againto Israel and to Israel's enemies. 304 

"The present nanative in Exodus 17 appears to have been shaped by its 
relationship to tbe events reeorded in Numbers 21:1-3, tbe destruetion of 
Arad. The two narratives are eonspieuously similar. Here in Exodus 17, 
the people murmured over laek of water and Moses gave them water f rom 
tbe roek (w. 1-7). Tbey were attaeked by tbe Amalekites but went on to 
defeat tbem miiaeulously while Moses beld up his hands (in prayer?). So 
also in tbe narrative in Numbers 21, after an aeeount of Israel's murmuring 
and of getting water from tbe roek (20:1-13), Israel was attaeked but 
miiaeulously went on to defeat tbe Canaanites beeause of Israel's vow, 
wrieh the narrative gives in the form of a prayer (21 : 1- 3). 

"The parallels between tbe two narratives suggest an intentional 
identirieation of the Amalekites in the Exodus nairatives and the 
eanaanites inNumbers 21:1-3. " 305 

A Manna and guail (Exod. 16:4r34) 
B 40 years (Exod. 16:35) 

C Water from the roek (Exod. 17:1-7) 

D Joshua, the next leader (Exod. 17:8-13) 

E Battle with the Amalekites (Exod. 17:14-16) 
Sinai 
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A ' M anna and quail ( Num .11:4-34) 
B' 40 years(Num. 14:21-22) 

C Waterfromtherock(Num. 20:1-12) 

D' Eleazar, the next priest (Num. 20:23-29) 

E' Battle with the Canaanites (Num. 21:1-16) 306 

5. The friendliness of T ethro the Midianite ch. 18 

As a Midianite, Jethro was a deseendant of Abraham as was Amalek. Both were blood 
relatives of the Israelites. Nevertheless the attitudes of the Amalekites and Jethro were 
very different, though Midian as a nation was hostile to Israel. Set next to eaeh other in 
the text as they are, the experiences of Israel with Amalek and with Jethro illustrate two 
different attitudes that other nations held toward Israel. These differences have 
characterized the attitudes of outsiders toward God's eleet throughout history. 307 Jethro 
was a God-fearing man, part of a l3dieving minority in Midian. 

18: 1- 12 The names of Moses' sons (w. 3-4) reflect his personal experiences in the 

providence of God However, not all tablieal names earry sueh 
significance. 

"It is a very preearious proeedure to attempt to analyze the 
eharaeter or disposition of an Old Testament eharaeter on 
the basis of the etymology of his name alone." 3 ° 8 

Many names weie signirieant (e.g., Abraham, isaae, Jacob, Israel, ete.), 
butnotallwere. 

The mount of God (v. 5) is the mountain where God revealed Hmself and 
His law to Israel, Mt Sinai. The wildemess was the wildemess near Sinai. 

"Moses' summary [w. 8-10] is a proof-of-Presence 
summary, a confession of Yahweh's powertul proteetion of 
and provision for Israel." 3 ° 9 

Jethro aeknowledged the sovereignty of God (v. 11). This does not prove 
he was a monotheist, though he eould have been. He gave evidence of his 
faith by offering a bumt offering and by making saeririees to Yahweh (v. 
12). The meal that Moses, Aaron, and the Israelite elders ate with Jethro 
was the saeririeial meal just mentioned. Eating together in the aneient 
Near East was a solemn oeeasion beeause it eonstituted the estabh shment 
of an allianee between the parties involved That is undoubtedly what it 
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involved here. The fact that Aaron and all the elders of Israel were also 
present demonstrated its importanee. 

18:13-23 Moses experienced a erisis of overwork (cf. Aets 6:1-7). Previously he had 
had to eope with a laek of food and a laek of water. This seetion explains 
how he overcame the present erisis. It also explains the beginning of 
Israel's legal system. Here we see how the reguirements and instruetions 
of the Mosaie Covenant beeame aeeessible to the ordinary Israelite and 
applieable to the problems that arose as the Israelites oriented their lives to 
thateode. 310 

eiearly Israel alieady at this time had a body of revealed law (v. 16; cf. 
15:26). 311 God greatly expanded this with tbe giving of tbe Mosaie 
Covenant 

Evidently the people were beeoming unruly beeause Moses was not 
dispenstng justice guiekly (v. 23). Tethro's eounsel was wise and praetieaL 
and he presented it subject to tbe will of God (v. 23). Moses may not have 
iealized the seriousness of the problem be faced He seems to have been a 
gifted administrator who would not have eonseiously let Israel's soeial 
welfaie deteriomte. Hbwever his "efficiency expert" father-in-law pointed 
out how be eould manage his time better. 

Notiee the impoitanee of modehng integrity in verse 21. Integrity means 
matohing walk with talk, praetieing what one preaehes. This has always 
been an impoitant gualif ieation f or leaders. 

"Mr. [Dwight L.] Moody said shiewdly: It is better to set a 
hundied men to woik, than do the work of a hundied men. 
You do a service to a man when you evoke his latent 
faculty. It is no kindness to others or service to God to do 
more thanyour share in the saered duties of Church life." 3 ! 2 

18:24-27 Moses allowed the people to nominate wise, lespeeted men from their 
tribes wbom be appointed as judges (v. 25; cf. Deut 1:12-18). These men 
handled the routine disputes of the Israelites, and this kept Moses fiee to 
iesolve the major problems. 

Tethro retumed to his native land (v. 27), but he visited Moses and his 
daughter and grandehildren again (cf. Num 10:29), perhaps often during 
the f ollowing 40 years. 
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"In times of great erises God always provided men to lead 
the way to deliverance. Moses is an eloquent example of 
this very fact. The hand of God providentially prepared this 
man for this very moment. He was cognizant of Egyptian 
manners and was therefore able to artieulate demands 
before the King of Egypt. Moses had been trained in 
military matters and was therefore eapable of organizing 
this large mass of people for movement aeross the deserts. 
His training in Egypt had given him the ability to write and 
therefore provided a means by whieh these aeeounts would 
be reeorded for etemity. Forty years of desert experience 
had given Moses the know-how of travel in these areas as 
well as the kind of preparation that would be needed to 
suivive the desert heat. All of this a mere aeeident of 
history? No indeed. The history betore us is a supreme 
example of God's sovereign ability to aeeomplish His 
purposes for His people. Those who belong to Him have 
every reason to be confident that that whieh God has 
promised He will perform." 313 

"The piesent narrative has many parallels with the aeeounts in Genesis 14 
and 15. Just as Melchizedek the priest of Salem (salem) met Abraham 
bearing gifts as he retumed from the battle with Amraphel (Ge 14:18-20), 
so Jethro the Midianite priest eame out with Moses' wife and sons to offer 
peaee (salom, 18:7; NIV 'they greeted eaeh other') as he retumed from the 

battle with the Amalekites The purpose of these parallels appears to 

be to east Jethro as another Melchizedek, the paradigm of the righteous 
Gentile. It is important that Jethro have sueh eredentials beeause he plays 
a major role in this ehapter, instmeting Moses, the lawgiver himselt, how 
to earry out the administration of God's Law to Israel. Thus, just as 
Abraham was met by Melchizedek the priest (Ge 14) before God made a 
covenant with him in Genesis 15, so Moses is met by Jethro the priest (Ex 
18) betore God makes a covenant with him at Sinai (Ex 19). " 3H 



Melchizedek (Gen. 14:17-24) 


JETHR0 (EX0D.18:l-27) 


He was a Gentile priest of Salem (Gen. 
14:18). 


He was a Gentile priest of Midian (Exod 
18:1). 


He met Abraham bearing gifts as Abraham 
retumed from deteating the Mesopota- 
mians(Gen. 14:18). 


He met Moses as Moses retumed from 
deteating the Amalekites (Exod. 18:5). 


He brought gifts to Abraham (Gen. 14:18). 


He brought Moses' wife and sons to Moses 
(Exod. 18:2-6). 
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He was king of peaee (Heb. salem, Gen. 
14:18). 


He offered Moses peaee (Heb. salom, 
Exod. 18:7). 


Abraham's heir was Eliezer ("God is my 
help," Gen. 15:2). 


Moses' heirwas Eliezer ("God is my help," 
Exod. 18:4). 


He praised God for reseuing Abraham 
from the Amalekites (Gen. 14:19-20). 


He praised God for reseuing Moses from 
the Egyptians (Exod. 18:10-11). 


He offered bread and wine (Gen. 14:18). 


He offered sacrifices and ate bread with 
Moses(Exod. 18:12). 



B. Theestablishmentofthe MbSAie Covenant 19sl— 24:11 

The Lord had liberated Israel from bondage in Egypt, but now He adopted the nation into 
a speeial relationship with Himself. 

"Now begins the most sublime seetion in the whole Book. The theme of 
this seetion is supremely significant, playing a role of decisive importanee 
in the history of Israel and of humanity as a whole." 315 

At Sinai, Israel ieceived the law and the tabemaele. The law facilitated the obedienee of 
God's redeemed people, and the tabemaele facilitated their worsbip. Thus the law and the 
tabemaele deal withthe two major expiessions of tbe faith of tbe people ledeemed by the 
graee and power of God 

Heie begins tbe fifth dispensation, tbe dispensation of tbe law. It ended with tbe death of 
ehrist, who alone fulfilled all its reguiiements. God gave the Israelites tbe law "beeause 
of [tbeir] transgiessions" (Gal. 3:19), whieh we have seen they eommitted after their 
ledemption. The law taught tbe waywaid Israelites, and teaehes all leaders of this history, 
tbe awesome holiness of God (19:10-25) and tbe exceeding sintulness of man (Rom 
7:13; 1 Tim 1:8-10). It also taught and teaehes the neeessity of obedienee (Jer. 7:23-24), 
tbe universality of human failuie (Rom 3:19-20), and the marvel of God's graee that 
provided a way wheieby ledeemed sinners eould have ongoing lelationship with God 
(Rom3:21). 

The law did not ehange the provisions or abrogate the promises that God gave in the 
Abrahamie Covenant God did not give it as a means of justification for unbelievers (Aets 
15:10-11; Gal. 2:16, 21; 3:3-9, 14, 17, 24-25) but as a means of saneuTieation, lules for 
living, for a ledeemed people. It clarified for them that purity and holiness should 
characterize their lives as the people of God It was "ebild training" through diseiplinary 
lestrietion and eoneetion designed to piepaie them f or the eoming of Christ when tbey as 
a people would "eome of age" (Deut 6:24; Gal. 3:24, 26; 4:1-7; Titus 2:11-12). The 
Israelites, however, misinterpieted the purpose of the law and sought to obtain 
lighteousness by their good deeds and eeiemonial oidinanees (Aets 15:1; Rom 9:31— 
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10:3; 1 Tim. 1:8-10). Israel's history was one long reeord of violating the law even to 
rejecting their own Messiah. 

The Mosaie Covenant is an outgrowth of the Abrahamie Covenant in the sense that it was 
a signitieant, intimate agreement between God and Abraham's deseendants. By observing 
it they eould achieve their purpose as a nation. This purpose was to experience God's 
blessing and to be a blessing to all nations of the earth (Gen. 12:2). In eontrast to the 
Abrahamie Covenant, Israel had responsibilities to fulfill to obtain God's promised 
blessings (v. 5). It was, therefore, a eonditional covenant. The Abrahamie Covenant— as 
well as the Davidic and New Covenants that eontain expansions of the promises in the 
Abrahamie Covenant— was uneonditional. 

A further eontrast is this. 

"Whereas the Sinaitie covenant was based on an already aeeomplished aet 
of graee and issued in stringent stipulations, the patriarehal covenant 
rested only on the divine promise and demanded of the worshipper only 
his trust (e.g., eh. 15:6)." 316 

"The covenant with Israel at Sinai is to bring Israel into a position of 
mediatorial service." 3 l 7 

"The major difference between the Mosaie covenant and the Ahrahamie 
covenant is that the former was eonditional and also was ad interim, that 
is, it was a covenant for a limited period, beginning with Moses and 
ending with Christ 

"In eontrast to the other covenants, the Mosaie covenant, though it had 
provisions for graee and forgiveness, nevertheless builds on the idea that 
obedienee to God is neeessary for blessing. While this to some extent is 
true in every dispensation, the Mosaie covenant was basieally a works 
covenant rather than a graee covenant. The works prineiple, however, was 
limited to the matter of blessing in this life and was not related at all to the 
guestion of salvation for eternity." 318 

The Mosaie Covenant is the heart of the Pentateueh. 

"First, it should be pointed out that the most prominent event and the most 
far-ieaching theme in the Pentateueh, viewed entirely on its own is the 
covenant between Yahweh and Israel established at Mount Sinai 



316 Bright,pp. 91-92. 

317 Eugene FL Merrill, "The Mosaie Covenant: A Proposal for Its Theologieal Signirieanee," Exegesis and 

Exposition 3:1 (Fall 1988):29. 

318 JohnF. Walvoord, "TheNewCovenant," inlntegrity ofHeart, Skillfulness ofHands, pp. 191-92. 
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"1) The author of the Pentateueh wants to draw a eonneeting link between 
God's original plan of blessing for mankind and his establishment of the 
covenant with Israel at Sinai. Put simply, the author sees the covenant at 
Sinai as God's plan to restore his blessing to mankind through the 
deseendants of Abraham (Gen 12:1-3; Exod 2:24). 

"2) The author of the Pentateueh wants to show that the Covenant at Sinai 
failed to restore God's blessing to mankind beeause Israel failed to trust 
Godandobey hiswill. 

"3) The author of the Pentateueh wants to show that God's promise to 
restore the blessing would ultimately sueeeed beeause God himselt would 
one day give to Israel a heart to trust and obey God (Deut 30:1-10). " 319 

The writer intenupbed the narrative with bloeks of other explanatoiy ; epahTying, and 
eultie material in the ehapbers that f ollow. 3 2 ° 



Narrative 


Other 


Narrative 


Other 


Narrative 


Other 


Narrative 


Other 


Narrative 


19:l-3a 


19:3b-9 


19:10-19a 


19:19b- 
25 


20:1-21 


20:22- 
23:33 


24:1-18 


25-31 


32-34 



Another seholar observed the following ehiastie strueture in ehapters 19—24. 

A Nanative the covenant offered (19:3-25) 

B Law: the Deealogue (20:1-17) 

C Narrative: the people's fear (20:18-21) 

B' Law: theBookoftheCovenant (20:22—23:33) 
A ' Narrative: the covenant aeeepted (24:1-11) 



521 



1. Preparation for the Covenant eh. 19 

Moses revealed God's purpose for giving the Mosaie Covenant in this ehapter. 

19:1-6 The Israelites arrived at the base of the mountain where God gave them 

the law about three months after they had left Egypt, in May-June (v. 1). 
The mountain in the Sinai range that most seholars have regarded as the 
mountain peak reterred to in this ehapter stands in the southeastem part of 
the Sinai Peninsula. Its name in Arabie is Jebel Musa, mountain of 
Moses. 322 There is a natural slope to the land to the southeast of this peak, 
and another plain to the north, that would have afforded Israel a good view 



319 JohnH. Sailhamer, "Exegetical Notes: Genesis 1:1— 2:4a," Trinity ] ournal 5 NS (Spring 1984):75, 76. 

320 Durham, p. 258. 

321 Joe M. Sprinkle, "Law and Narrative in Exodus 19—24," Journal of the Evangelical Theologieal 

Soeiety, 47:2 (June 2004):242. 

322 See Israel Finkelstein, "Raider of the Lost Mountain— An Israeli Looks at the Most Reeent Attempt to 

Loeate Mt. Sinai," Biblieal Arehaeology Review 15:4 (July-August 1988):46-50. 
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of the mountain if the people eamped there. However the loeation of 
biblieal Mt. Sinai eontinues to be uneertain. The nation stayed at Mt. Sinai 
11 months (Num. 10:11). The reeord of their experiences here eontinues 
through Numbers 10:10. 

Many reliable seholars have eonsidered verses 3-6 the very heart of the 
Pentateueh beeause they eontain the elassie expression of the nature and 
purpose of the theoeratie covenant that God made with Israel, the Mosaie 
Covenant. 

Note that God gave the Mosaie Law specifically "to the house of Jacob . . . 
the sons of Israel" (v. 3). 323 

"The image of the eagle [v. 4] is based on the fact that the 
eagle, whenits of f spring leams [sie] to fly, will eateh them 
on its wings when they fall." 324 

"Without doubt Exodus 19:4-6 is the most theologieally 
agnificant text in the book of Exodus, for it is the linehpn 
between the patriaiehal promises of the sonship of Israel 
and the Sinaitie Covenant whereby Israel beeame the 
servant nation of Yahweh." 3 2 5 

God's promise to Israel here (w. 5-6) went beyond what He had promised 
Abraham I/Tsrael would be obedient to God, He would do three things for 
the nation (cf. Josh. 24:15). 

1. Israel would beeome God's speeial treasure (v. 5). This means that 
Israel would enjoy a unigue relationship with God eompared with 
all other nations. This was not due to any speeial goodness in Israel 
but strietly to the sovereign ehoiee of God. 

2. Israel would beeome a kingdom of priests (v. 6). 326 A priest stands 
between God and humankind. Israel eould beeome a nation of 
mediators standing between God and the other nations lesponsible 
for bringing them to God and God to them Israel would not be a 
kingdom run by politieians depending on stiength and wit but by 
priests depending on faith in Yahweh: a servant nation rather than 
amlingnation 327 



323 For an illustration of the eonhision that tailure to observe this fact ean ereate in teaehing on the 

Christian's relationship to the Law, see Sakae Kubo, "Why then the Law?" Ministry (Mareh 1980), pp. 12- 

14. 

324 Gispea p. 179. 

325 Merrill, "A Theology . . .," p. 32. Cf. WilliamJ. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, pp. 80-81. 

326 Thisistriefirstoccurrenceof theword "kingdom" as referring to God's rule through men on earth 

327 Durham P- 263. 
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3. Israel would beeome a holy nation (v. 6). "Holy" means set apart 
and therefore different. The Israelites would beeome different from 
other peoples beeause they would devote themselves to God and 
separate from sin and defilement as they obeyed the law of God. 328 

In short, Israel eould have beeome a tesu'mony to the whole world of how 
glorious it ean be to live under the government of God. The people 
experienced these blessirigs only partially beeause their obedienee was 
paitial. Israel's disobedienee to the Mosaie Covenant did not iiwalidate 
any of God's promises to Ahraham, however. Those piomises did riot rest 
onlsrael'sobedienee, asthesedid(cf. Gen 15:17-21 andExod 19:5-6). 329 

19:7-15 The reaetion of the Israelites to God's promises was understandably 

positive ; and God approved it (Deut 5:27-28). They wanted what God 
offered them. Hbwever, they overestimated their own atality to keep the 
covenant, and they underestimated God's standards for thern. This twin 
error is traeeable to a failure to appreeiate their own sinfulness and God's 
holiness. The Mosaie Law would teaeh them to appreeiate both (cf . Deut 
5:29). 

God designed the proeedures He speeined in verses 10-15 to help the 
people realize the difference between their holy God and their sintul 
selves. Notiee that God sepaiated Hmself from the Israelites spatially and 
temporally. 

The temporary prohibition against normal sexual relations (v. 15) seems 
intended to impress the impoitanee of this oeeasion on the Israelites and to 
help them eoneentrate on it We should not infer from this eommand that 
noimal sexual relations are sintul (cf. Gen 1:28; 9:1, 7). Abstention was 
for ritual eleanness, not moral eleanness. 

19: 16-25 God again used the symbol of fire to reveal Hmself on this mountain (3:2- 
5). Fire is a symbol of His holiness that enlightens, purges, and refines. 
The smoke and guaking that aeeompanied the fire fuither impressed this 
awesome revelation on the people. 

The priests leterred to (w. 22, 24) were evidenffy young men (first-bom?) 
that offered saeririees betore God appointed the Aaronie priests to this 
service (cf. 24:5). 



328 In these notes I have capitalized "Law" when referring to the Pentateueh, the Law of Moses, orthe Ten 
Commandments and have used the lowerease "law" for all other references to law. 
329 SeeAmoldG. Fruchtenbaurn, "Israel andtheChurch," inlssues in Dispensationalism, pp. 113-15, iora 
good diseussion of Israel's national eleetion and how this relates to the individual eleetion of Israelites. 
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Comparative aneient Near Eastem studies have revealed that the covenant form and 
terminology that God used to eommunieate His agreement with Israel were eommon in 
Moses' day. There were two basie types of formal covenants in the aneient Near East: 
parity (between equals) and suzerainty (between a sovereign and his subjects). The 
Mosaie Covenant was a suzerainty treaty. Sueh agreements eharaeteristieally eontained a 
preamble (v. 3), historieal prologue (v. 4), statement of general prineiples (v. 5a), 
consequences of obedienee (w. 5b-6a), and consequences of disobedienee (omitted 
here). In 1977, Kenneth Kitehen wrote the following. 

"Some forty different [suzerainty] treaties . . . are known to us, covering 
seventeen eenturies from the late third millennium BC well into the first 
millennium BC, excluding broken tragments, and now additional ones still 
to be published from Ebla." 330 

Thus the form in whieh God eommunieated His covenant to Moses and Israel was 
undoubtedly familiar to them It enabled them to perceive betler the natuie of the 
relationship into whieh they were entering. 3 3 ! 

The Mosaie Law eonsisted of three elasses of ieqmiements: those goveming moral life 
(the Ten Commandments), those goveming religious life (the eeremonial ordinanees), 
and those governing civil life (the civil statutes). The eommandments expressed the 
righteous will of God (Exod. 20), the judgments govemed Israel's soeial life (Exod. 
21:1—24:11), and the ordinanees determined Israel's religious life (Exod. 24:12—31:18). 
God gave the whole Law speeitieally for the nation of Israel (v. 3). It is very important to 
recognize how comprehensive the Mosaie Law was and not limit it to the Ten 
Commandments. The rabbis after Maimonides eounted 613 eommands, 248 positive and 
365 negative, in the law. 332 

There were three eategories of law in Israel. 

1. erimes weie aetions that the eommunity prohibited under the will of God and 
punished in its name. Muider (Exod 21:12), adulteiy (Lev. 20:10; Deut 22:22), 
and the kidnapping of persons for sale outside Israel (Exod 21:16) are examples 
of erimes. These offenses resulted in the punishment of the guilty party by the 
eommunity as a eommunity (Exod 21:2). 

2. Torts were civil wrongs that lesulted in an aetion by the irgured paity against the 
paity who had wronged him Assault (Exod 21:18-27), the seduetion of an 
unmarried or betiothed girl (Exod 22:15-16), and theft of animals or other 



330 Kenneth Kitehen, The Bible In Its World, p. 79. 

331 SeeGeorgeE. MendenhalL Law and Covenant in Israel and the NearEast; Meredith Kline, The Treaty 
ofthe GreatKing; and F. C. Fensham, "Extra-biblical Material and the Hermeneuties of the Old Testament 
with Speeial Reterenee to the Legal Material of the Covenant Code," OTWSA 20 & 21 (1977 & 78):53-65. 
332 MaimDriides was a Jewish philosopher and exegete who lived in the tweltth eentury A.D. and wrote 
Sepher Mitzvoth ("Book of the Commandments"), the definitive Jewish list of laws in the Penteateueh. For 
a summary of Maimonides' list, see the Appendix in Sailhamer, The Pentateueh , . ., pp. 481-516. 
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property (Exod. 22:1-4) are examples of torts. Conviction resulted in the guilty 
party paying damages to the injured party (Exod. 21:18-27). 

3. Family law did not involve the eourts, but the head of the household administered 
it in the home. Divorce (Deut. 24:1-5), the making of slavery permanent (Exod. 
21:1-11), and adoption (cf. Gen. 15:2; 30:3; 48:5, 12; 2 Sam. 7:14; Ps. 2:7) are 
examples. In these eases the head of the household aeted unilaterally. He did not, 
however, have the power of life or death. 333 

God gave the Mosaie Law to the Israelites for several purposes: 

1. To ieveal the holiness of God(lPeterl:15) 

2. To reveal tbe sinrulness of man (Gal. 3: 19) 

3. To reveal the standaid of holiness iequired of those in tellowship with God (Ps. 
24:3-5) 

4. To supervise physieaL mental, and spiritual development of ledeemed Israelites 
until they should eome to maturity in Christ (Gal. 3:24; Ps. 119:71-72) 

5. To be the unitying prineiple tbat made the establishment of tbe nation possible 
(Exod 19:5-8; Deut 5:27-28) 

6. To separate Israel from the nations to beeome a kingdom of priests (Exod 31: 13; 
19:5-6) 

7. To make provision for forgiveness of sins and lestoration to tellowship (Lev. 1— 
7) 

8. To make provision for a ledeemed people to worship (Lev. 23) 

9. To provide a test whetber one was in the kingdom (tbeoeraey) over whieh God 
ruled(DeuL28) 

10. To reveal Jesus Christ 

J. Dwight Penteoost eoneluded his artiele on the purpose of the Law, from whieh I took 
tbe preeeding 10 points, by pointing out the tollowing. 

"... theie was in the Law that whieh was revelatory of the holiness of 
God "' There was also "... that in the Law whieh was regulatory."' 3U 

"It is extremely impoitant to leiriember that the Law of Moses was given 
toa redeemed people, notto redeem a people." m 

". . . it is also possible that the Pentateueh has intentionally ineluded this 
seleetion of laws for another purpose, that is, to give the reader an 
understanding of the nature of the Mosaie Law and God's purpose in 
giving it to Israel. Thus it is possible to argue that the laws in the 



333 See Anthony Phillips, Aneient Israel's Oriminal Law; and idem, "Some Aspeets of Family Law in Pre- 

Exilic Israel," Vetus Testamentum 23 (1973):349-361, for hirther diseussion of these eategories. 

334 J. Dwight Penteeost, "The Purpose of theLaw," Bibliotheea Saera 128:511 (July-September 1971):233. 

See also idem, Thy Kingdom . . ., pp. 88-93. 

335 Ibid v p. 87. Cf. Johnson, p. 68. 
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Pentateueh are not there to tell the reader how to live but rather to tell the 
reader how Moses was to live under the law. 

"This understanding of the purpose of the laws in the Pentateueh is 
supported by the observation that the eolleetions of laws in the Pentateueh 
appear to be ineomplete and selective. The Pentateueh as sueh is not 
designed as a souree of legal aetion. That the laws in the Pentateueh are 
ineomplete is suggested by the fact that many aspeets of ordinary 
eommunity life are not covered in these laws." 336 

A movement that is gaining tollowers in our day, espeeially among eharismatie 
evangelicals ; is the Christian Reeonstruetion movement also known as the theonomy 
movement and the ehaleedon sehool. Its eentral thesis is that God intended the Mosaie 
Law to be normative f or all people f or all time. Its advocates look torward to a day when 
ehristians will govem everyone using the Old Testament as the law book. 
Reeonstmetionism rests on three toundational points: presuppositional apologeties, 
theonomy (lit the rule of God), and postmillennialism This movement is too complex to 
diseuss brietTy here, but it is too signirreant to pass over without mention. 337 The main 
tlaw in this system is iailure to distinguish God's purposes for Israel from Hs purposes 
tortheehureh 

2. TheTen eommandments 20:1-17 

"We now reaeh the climax of the entire Book, the eentral and most exalted 
theme, all that eame before being, as it were, a preparation for it, and all 
that tollows, a result of, and supplement to it." 338 

There are two types of law in the Old Testament, and these esdsted eommonly in the 
aneient Near East Apodietie laws are eommands with the force of eategorieal 
imperatives. They are positive or negative. The Ten Commandments are an example of 
this type of law that oeeurs almost exclusively in the Old Testament and rarely in other 
aneient Near Eastem law eodes. "Thou shalt . . ." and "Thou shalt not . . ." identity this 
type of eommend. Casuistic laws are eommands that depend on gualitying 
eireumstanees. They are also positive or negative, and there are many examples in the 
MosaieLaw (e.g., 21:2-11, etal.) aswell asinotheraneientNearEastemlaweodes. This 
type of eommand is identitiable by the "If . . . then . . ." eonstruetion. 



336 Sailhamer, "The Mosaie . . .," pp. 244, 245. 

337 For a popiriar introduetion, see Rodney Clapp, "Demoeraey as Heresy" Ohristianity Today (February 
20, 1987), pp. 17-23. See also Robert Lightner, "Theologieal Perspectives on Theonomy," Bibliotheea 
Saera 143:569 (January-March 1986):26-36; 143:570 (April-June 1986):134-45; and 143:571 (July- 
September 1986):228-45, for a seholarly dispensational critique; and Meredith Kline, "Comments on an 
Old-New Error," Westminster Theologieal Journal 41:1 (Fall 1978):172-89, for a seholarly reformed 
evaluation of the movement. Douglas Chismar and David Raush, "Regarding Theonomy: An Essay of 
Concern," Journal ofthe Evangelical Theologieal Soeiety 27:3 (September 1984):315-23, is also helpful. 
338 Cassuto, p. 235. 
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Compared with other aneient Near Eastern eodes (e.g. ; the Code of Hammurabi) the 
Deealogue (Ten Commandments) is positive and eoneise. God allowed the Israelites 
mueh freedom. There were comparatively few restrietions on their personal behavior (cf. 
Gen. 1:29-30; 2:16-17). 

"The Ten Commandments were unigue in Old Testament times beeause 
they possessed prohibitions in the seeond person singular and beeause they 
stressed both man's exclusive worship of one God and man's honoring the 
other person's body, rights, and possessions. Breaking these 
eommandments would result in spiritual confusion and in human 
exploitation." 339 

Notiee that the Ten G)mmanclments use verbs, not nouns. Nouns leave room for debate, 
but verbs do not God gave Hs people ten eommandments, not ten suggestions. 

Though Moses did not mention it, angels played some part in mediating the law from 
God to the Israelites through him (cf. Gal. 3: 19; Heb. 2:2). 

Preface20:l-2 

These verses form a preamble and historieal baekground to the Deealogue that tollows. 
The Israelites were to obey God on the double basis of who He is and what He had done 
torthem. 

Most seholars have divided the Ten Commandments (cf. Deut. 5:6-18) into two groups in 
two different ways. The older Jewish method, ealled Philonie after the Jewish seholar 
Philo, was to divide them in two groups of five eommandments eaeh. The Jews believed 
that this is how God divided them on the two tablets of stone. The newer Christian 
method, ealled Augustinian after the ehureh father Augustine, divided them into the first 
three and the last seven eommandments. The basis for this division is subject matter. The 
first three eommands deal with man's relationship with God and the last seven with his 
relationship with other people (cf. Matt. 22:36-40). Some seholars believe that eaeh tablet 
eontained all ten eommandments in keeping with the aneient Near Eastern eustom of 
making duplieate eopies of covenant doeuments. 340 

"The Lutheran and Roman Catholic ehurehes follow Augustine in making 
verses 2-6 the first eommandment and then dividing verse 17, on 
covetousness, into two. Modem Judaism makes verse 2 the first 
eommandment and verses 3-6 the seeond The eariiest dMsion, whieh ean 
be traeed baek at least as far as ^osephus, in the first eentury A.D., takes 
20:3 as the first eommand and 20:4-6 as the seeond This dMsion was 



339 G. Herbert Livingston, The Pentateueh in its Oultural Environment, p. 158. 

340 JackS. Deere, "Deuteronorny," inTTie Bible Knowledge Oommentery: Old Testament, p. 270; Meredith 

G. Kline, "Deuteronomy," in The Wycliffe Bible Oommentary, p. 161. 
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supported unanimously by the early ehureh, and is held today by the 
Eastem Orthodox and most Protestant ehurehes." 341 

The first eommandment 20:3 

This was a eall to monotheism and faithfulness to the Lord. Israel was to have no other 
gods besides Y ahweh. He was not just to be the first among several but the only One (cf. 
1 Cor. 10:31; 1 Tim. 2:5; Aets 14:15; James 2:19; 1 John 5:20-21).^ 

"Yahweh had opened himself to a speeial idationship with Israel, but that 
relationship eould develop only if Israel eommitled themselves to Yahweh 
alone. Yahweh had reseued them and freed them delivered them and 
guided them, then eome to them The next step, if there was to be a next 
step, belonged to them If they weie to lemain in his Piesenee, they weie 
not to have other gods." 3 4 3 

The seeond eommandment 20:4-6 

"As the first eommandment torbids any assoeiation with other gods to 
those who would be Y ahweh's, the seeond eommandment and the two that 
follow it set speeial dimensions of their relationship with him." 344 

This was a prohibition against making images or likenesses of Yahweh. God did not 
forbid making pietures or images of ereatures per se. Any likeness of God demeans Him 
and retards rather than advances His worship. By making an image of a god people put 
themselves in a position of sovereignty over the deity. God wanted His people to aeeept 
their plaee as the ereatures of the Creator. The Israelite who made an image of Yahweh 
would put himselt or herselt in the position of ereator and Y ahweh in the plaee of ereated 
thing. Furthermore he or she would face temptation to eontuse the image with God and 
worship it rather than Him. 

The eonseguenees of disobedienee to this eommand would eontinue for a few 
generations, as the later history of Israel proved. However obedienee to it would result in 
blessing for limitless generations (cf. Deut. 7:9-10). 

"Yahweh's jealousy is a part of his holiness (Exod 34:14) and is demanded 
by what he is. It is justified by the fact that it eomes only upon those who, 
having promised to have no God but him, have gone baek on that promise. 
Those who do so show that they 'hate' him, that they hold him in 



341 Johnson, p. 69. 

342 Sailhamer, The Pentateueh . . ., pp. 284-85, argued that the first eommandment eomprises verses 3-6, the 

seeond verse 7, ete., and the tenth eommandment begins, "You shall not covet your neighbors wife" in 

verse 17b. Most seholars do not aeeept this view. 

343 Durham, p. 285. 
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eontempt: upon them in result must eome a deserved judgment, aeross 
fourgenerations." 345 

"The use of images and the human eontrol of the god that was a part of 
their use would infringe on the freedom of Yahweh to manifest himself 
when and how he sovereignly detemnned. By prohihiting the one means 
by whieh the gods of the people around Israel supposedly manifested 
themselves Israel was proteeted from the assimilation of foreign religious 
values, and the prohihition of images played a signitieant role in the 
suoeessM survival of Israel's leligion. It seems elear that the prohihition 
of images both in praetiee and in its theologieal basis is but another 
example of the tundamentally different religious value-system that 
distinguished Israel from her aneient Near Eastem eontemporaries." 3 4 6 

"Through sacrifice to the idol, large amounts of material productivity were 
tunneled into the eontrol of the Canaanite priestly and royal elasses. The 
idol was therefore a kind of tax or tribute gathering device. In this context, 
Israelite hostility to eultie images yields to a possihle two-fold 
interpretation. First, by repudiating the eultie image, Israel rid itself of an 
important souree of wealth for the ruling elasses, thereby thwarting 
possible intemal programs seeking to leestablish politieal hierarehy. 
Seoond, fiontier Israel was insuied that agrieultural goods used in eultie 
sacrifice would be eiieulated baek into the produeing eommunity [cf. 
Deut 12:5-7; 26:12-15]. An imageless eult was one way of enhaneing 
politieal and eeonomie self-sufficiency." 3 4 7 

The third eommandment 20:7 

Taking God's name in vain means using the name of God in a eommon way. The name of 
God represents the person of God. The Israelites were to show respeet for the person of 
God by their use of His name. They were not to use it simply for emphasis or for any 
unworthy objective in their speeeh (cf. Matt. 5:33-37; James 5:12). 

"The third eommandment is direeted not toward Y ahweh's proteetion, but 
toward Israel's. Yahweh's name, speeiriealry the tetragrammaton but in 
prineiple all Yahweh's names and titles, must be honored, blessed, praised, 
eelebrated, invoked, pronouneed, and so shared. To treat Y ahweh's name 
with disrespeet is to treat his gift lightly, to underestimate his power, to 
seorn his Presenee, and to misrepresent to the family of humankind his 
very nature as The One Who Always Is. 1 " 348 



345 Ibid., p. 287. 

346 Edward M. Curtis, "The Theologieal Basis for the Prohibition of Images in the Old Testament," Journal 
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The fourth eommandment 20:8-11 

The Sabbath was the seventh day, Saturday. This day was to be a day of rest for Israel 
beeause God eeased from His ereation activity on the seventh day (Gen. 2:3). God 
blessed it and made it holy (v. 11) in that He made it different from the other days of the 
week for Israel. 

This is the only one of the Ten Commandments not reiterated for the ehureh in the New 
Testament. Traditionally the ehureh has eelebrated the first day of the week as a 
memorial to Jesus Christ's resurreetion, whieh event is the ground of our rest (Rom. 

4:25). 349 

The iiith eommandment 20: 12 

"The first four eommandments set forth the prineiples guiding Israel's 
relationship to Yahweh; and the last six eommandments set forth the 
prineiples guiding Israel's relationship with the covenant eommunity, and 
more broadly, with the human family. As the seeond, third, and fourth 
eommandments are in many ways extensions of the first eommandment, 
the first four eommandments are the foundation for the final six 
eommandments. And all of the eommandments, as prineiples goveming 
covenant relationships, are founded on the ultimate OT statement of 
relationship, whieh stands as prologue to the ten eommandments: 'I am 
Yahweh, your God' ... Beeause Yahweh is, and is Israel's God, Israel 
both is and must beeome a eertain and speeial people." 350 

AU Israelites were to honor tbeir parents beeause parents are God's iepresentatives to 
tbeir ehildren in God's adirdnistrative oider. Thus the fifth eoirtmandment is as 
toundational to eoirtmandments six through ten as tbe first eornrnandrnent is to 
eomrnandrnents two through four. The Israelites were to honor God beeause He had 
given them life, and they were to honor their parents beeause they weie Hs inshuments 
in giving them life. The promise of long life in the Piomised Land is a reminder that God 
gave the eommand to Israelites. The Apostle Paul lepeated tbis lesponsihility as binding 
on the ehureh in Ephesians 6:1-3 but ehanged the eommand to "obey," as well as the 
promise (cf. Matt. 15:3-4; Col. 3:20). 3 5 1 



349 See Amold G. Fruchtenbaum, "The Sabbath Controversy," Biblieal Researeh Monthly 49:4 (July- 

August 1984):15-16; Gerhard Hasel, "The Sabbath in the Pentateueh," in The Sabbath in Seripture and 

History, pp. 21-43; and Merrill F. Unger, "The Significance of the Sabbath," Bibliotheea Saera 123:489 

(January 1966):53-59. 

350 Durham, p. 290. 

351 SeeMauriceE. Wagner, "Howto HonorYourParents WhenTheyVeHurtYou / M Psyehology for Living 

28:6(Junel986):12-14. 
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The sixth eommandment 20: 13 

G od did not f orbid killing per se. ) , 352 The Hebrew word used here speeiries murder, not 
just killing. He eommanded eapital ptinishment and some war. The Israelites were to 
execute rnurderers and others under the Mosaie Law. However, He prohihited taking a 
human life without divine authorizatioii This ineluded suieide (cf . Tohn 3: 15 

The seventh eommandment 20: 14 

Adultery is sexual intereourse when one or both partners are married (or engaged, under 
Israelite law; cf. Deut. 22:23-29) to someone else. Adultery destroys marriage and the 
home, the foundations of soeiety (cf. Matt. 5:27-28; 1 Cor. 6:9-20). Adultery is an aet, 
not a state. People eommit adultery; they do not live in adultery, except in the sense that 
they may eontinually praetiee it. 

The eighth eommandment 20: 15 

Sinee stealing of any kind and under any eireumstanees was wrong, elearly God approved 
of private ownership of goods in Israel. Israel was somewhat soeialistie eeonomieally, but 
it was not eommunistie (cf. Eph. 4:28). 

The ninth eommandment 20: 16 

Soeial orderdepends ontruthhil speeeh (cf. Lev. 19:11; Col. 3:9-10). 

The tenth eommandment 20: 17 

It is specifically what belongs to one's neighbor and is not for sale, eontrasted with 
something for sale, that is the focus of this eommand. A legitimate desire is not the same 
as coveting, whieh is an obsessive desire. Coveting is the root attitude from whieh every 
sin in word or deed against a neighbor springs (cf. Eph. 5:3). The five eategories of the 
most valuable possessions the neighbor eould have represent all that he has. 

"... none of the Ten Commandments reappear in the New Testament for 
this age of graee as Mosaie legislation. All of the moral prineiples of the 
ten laws do reappear in the New Testament in a framework of graee." 353 



352 See J. P. Morgan, "The Morality of Suieide: Issues and Options," Bibliotheea Saera 148:590 (April-June 

1991):214-30. 

353 Roy L. Aldrieh, "The Mosaie Ten Commandments Compared to Their Restatements in the New 

Testament," Bibliotheea Saera 118:471 (July 1961):257. I have added italicizing for emphasis. See also 

diarles C. Ryrie, "The End of the Law," Bibliotheea Saera 129:495 (July-September 1967):239-47, for an 

excellent explanation of the Christian's relationship to the Ten Commandments. Mark Rooker, Leviticus, 

pp. 67-77, also ineluded a good diseussion of the New Testament and the Law. 
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"The influence of the Ten Words on Western morality and law is beyond 
ealeulation. They have eome to be recognized as the basis of all publie 
morality." 354 

In view of this fact it is espeeially tragie that it is now illegal to post a eopy of the Ten 
Q)mmandments in any Ameiiean publie sehool elassroom 

3. The response of the Israelites 20: 18-21 

The rest of this seetion eontains the reeord of the Israelites' reaetion to the giving of the 
Law and God's reason for giving it as He did. He wanted the people to reverence Him 
and theretore not to sin (v. 20). 355 

"It ean be argued that in the piesent shape of the Pentateueh, the 
Deealogue (Ex 20:1-17) is intended to be read as the eontent of what 
Moses spoke to the people upon his retum from the mountain in 19:25. 
After the Deealogue, the narrative in 20:18-21 looks baek onee again to 
the people's fear in 19:16-24. In letelling this ineident, the seeond 
nanative fills the impoitant 'gaps' in our uneleratanding of the first " 3 5 6 

"The Book of the Covenant begins teehnieally with Exodus 20:22, having 
been separated fiom the Deealogue by a brief nanative (w. 18-21) 
deseribing the people's lesponse to the pbenomena aeeompanying Moses' 
eneounter with Yahweh on Sinai (cf. 19:16-25). The teehnieal term 
'oidinanees' (mispatim), whieh deseribes the speeitie stipulations of the 
covenant, does not oeeur until 21:1, so 20:22-26 serves as an introduetion 
to the stipulation seetion. This introduetion underlines Yahweh's 
exclusivity, His self-revelation to His people, and His demand to be 
worshiped wherever He localizes His name and in assoeiation with 
appropriatealtars." 357 

God evidently spoke tbe Ten Commandments in the hearing of all the Israelites (19:9; 
20:19, 22) to eause them to fear Hm (v. 20). The people weie so awestruek by this 



354 Ramm, p. 127. 

355 SeeJoyceG. Baldwin "The Role of the Ten Commandments," Vox Evangelica 13 (1983):7-18, fora 
good synopsis of the role of the Deealogue as the Reformers and the Old Testament and New Testament 
writers saw it. Childs' eommentary deals with the Deealogue in more detail than most others on pp. 385- 
439, as does Davis', pp. 196-210. Ezekiel Hopkins wrote a elassie explanation of the Deealogue in 1701 
from the Puritan viewpoint that has been reprinted: " Undenstanding the Ten Commandments," in dassieal 
Evangelical Essays in Old Testament Interpretation, pp. 51-58. For a dispensational exposition of the Ten 
Commandments, see Steve Minter, "Ten Timeless Words (Exodus 20:1-17)," Exegesis and Exposition 1:1 
(Fall 1986):67-80. For argumentation for the Mosaie origin of the Deealogue as opposed to a later origin, 
see Harold H. Rowley, "Moses and the Deealogue," Bulletin oftheJohn Rylands Library ofthe University 
of Manehester 34:1 (September 1951):81-118. A fuller exposition of the Ten Commandments follows in 
my notes on Deuteronomy 5. 

356 Sailhamer, The Pentateueh . . ., pp. 56. Cf. the strueture of Gen. 1 and 2. 
357 Merrill, "A Theology . . .," p. 41. 
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revelation that they asked Moses to relay God's words to them from then on (v. 20), 
whieh he did (v. 21). 

"This verse [v. 20] eontrasts two types of 'fear': tormenting fear (whieh 
eomes from eonseious guilt or unwarranted alarm and leads to bondage) or 
salutary fear (whieh promotes and demonstrates the presenee of an attitude 
of eomplete trust and belief in God; cf. the 'fear of the Lord God' 
beginning in Gen 22:12). This seeond type of fear will keep us from 
sinning and is at the heart of the OT's wisdom books (cf. Prov 1:7; Eoel 
12:13 etal.)." 358 

"Whereas 19:16-24 looks at the people's fear from a divine perspective ; 
20: 18-21 approaehes it from the viewpoint of the people themselves. What 
we leam from both narratwes, thererore, is that there was a growing nesd 
for a mediator and a priesthood in the Sinai covenant Beeause of the 
people's fear of God's presenee, they are now standing 'afar off (20:21). 
Already, then, we ean see the basis being laid within the nanative for the 
need of the tabemaele (Ex 25—31). The people who are 'afar off must be 
brought near to God. This is the purpose of the instruetions for the 
tabemaele whieh follow this nanative." 3 5 9 

4. The stipulations of the Book of the Covenant 20:22- 23:33 

Israel's "Bill of Rights" begins here. 

"It is worth noting that the stipulations are entolded within matehing 
frames that stress the exclusivity of Yahweh (Ex. 20:22-23; cf. 23:24-25, 
32-33), His presenee in speeitied plaees (20:24; cf. 23:14-17, 20, 28-31), 
and a proper protoeol and ritual by whieh He may be approaehed by His 
servant people (20:24-26; cf. 23:18-19). It is within the context of a 
vertical covenant relationship, then, that the horizontal, soeietal, and 
interpersonal relationships of the Book of the Covenant take on their 
ultimatemeaning." 360 

"The seetion berore us has something to say about eaeh of the ten 
eommandments, even if only ineidentally." 3 6 l 

The basie prineiples of worship in Israel 20:22-26 

God did not just eondemn forms of worship that were inappropriate, but He instrueted the 
Israelites positively how they were to worship Him. 



358 Kaiser, "Exodus," p. 427. 
359 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., pp. 56-57. 
360 Merrill, "A Theology . . .," p. 41. 
361 Youngblood,p. 101. 
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"The point of the seetion is this: those who worship this holy God must 
preserve holiness in the way they worship— they worship where he 
permits, in the manner he preseribes, and with the blessings he 
promises." 362 

Tbis perieope serves as anintroduetionto 42 judgments in 21:1—23:12. A similar seetion 
repeats the empbases of tbe introduetion and forms a eonelusion to tbe judgments (23: 13- 

19).363 



Prohibition of idolatry 


42judgments 


Prohibition of idolatry 


(20:22-23) 


(21:1—23:12) 


(23:13) 


Proper forms of worship 




Proper forms of worship 


(20:24-26) 




(23:14-19) 



20:22-23 Verse 22 is a preamble and historieal baekground for what tollows. On the 
basis of God's revelation on the mountain, the Israelites were to obey Him 
as tollows. 

The Israelites were not to make idols representing gods other than Y ahweh 
nor were they to represent Y ahweh by making idols to help them worship 
Him (v. 23). 

20:24-26 Yahweh permitted His people to build altars where He granted speeial 
theophanies, that is, manitestations of His presenee. 364 Tbese weie in 
addition to tbe altars at Israel's eentral sanetuary (tbe tabemaele and later 
tbetemple; cf. Tudg. 6:25-27; 13:15-20; 1 Sam 9:11-14; 16:1-5; 1 Kings 
18:30-40). Tbey weie to build tbese altars for formal worsbip and for 
speeial oeeasions (e.g., Josh. 8:30; Judg. 6:25-26) out of eaith or uneut 
stone. Tbe Canaanites used eut or "diessed" stone for tbeir altars, and it 
was probably to distinguish tbe two tbat God diieetedlsraelasHedid 

Israel's altars were not to have steps, as many Canaanite altars did, so tbe 
naked fleshof the priests might not appear as they mounted tbemto make 
theirofferings. 

"Possibly tbe verse intends to oppose the praetiee of eertain 
peoples in the aneient East like tbe Sumerians f or instanee, 
whose priests . . . used to perf orm every ritual eeremony in 
astateof nakedness. LikewisetheEgyptianpiiests. . .used 
to wear only a linen epbod, a kind of shoit, primitive 
apron." 365 



362 The NET Bible note on 20:22. 
363 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 289. 
364 MartenH Woudstra, The Book ofJoshua, p. 166. 
365 Cassuto, p. 257. 
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"This simple deseription of true worship is intended to 
portray the essenee of the Sinai covenant in terms that are 
virtuaHy identieal to that of the religion of the patriarehs— 
earthen altars, burnt offerings, and simple devotion rather 
than elaborate rituals. A simple earthen altar is sufficient. If 
more is desired (e.g., a stone altar), then it should not be 
detiled with carved stones and elaborate steps. The ultimate 
purpose of any sueh ritual is the covering of human 
nakedness that stems from the Fall (Ex 20:26b; cf. Ge 3:7). 
The implieation is that all ritual is only a reflection of that 
first graeious aet of God in covering human nakedness with 
garments of skin (Ge 3:21). " 366 

The fundamental rights of the Israelites 21: 1— 23: 12 

It is very important to note that various law eodes already existed in the aneient Near East 
before the giving of the Mosaie Covenant. These ineluded laws in the Akkadian 
civilization loeated in Mesopotamia in the twentieth eentury B.C. (e.g., the Laws of 
Esnunna) . 3 6 7 Tbere were also the laws in the Snmerian ti\tilization whieh replaeed that of 
Akkad in the nineteenth eentury (e.g, the Code of Lipt-Istar). 368 Moreover laws in the 
Babylonian civilization that tbUowed the Snmerian in the dghteenth eentury (e.g, the 
Code of Hammurabi) 3 6 9 existed, as did others. People living in the Near East at the time 
of the Exodus (fifteenth eentury) knew these laws and lived by them more or less. Tbe 
Mosaie Covenant presupposes this body of legal literature. It was not given as a 
comprehensive legal system to a people living without any laws. Rather it was a series of 
instmetions God gave as Israel's king for Hs people to govem their behavior in eertain 
speeirie matters. Tbis fact explains why the Torah (Law of Moses, lit instruetion) does 
not eontain tundamental instruetion in many basie areas of law sueh as monogamy, for 
example. The instruetions in the Law of Moses eonhrmed eertain existing laws, eaneelled 
other laws, and ehanged still others for the Israelites as the will of God for them 3 7 ° 

Moses revealed the laws that follow analogieally (i.e, on the basis of the assoeiation of 
ideas). Analogieal thinking has been more eharaeteristie of eastem eultuies and rational 
thinking more typieal of westem eultures throughout history generally speaking. 

introduetion 21: 1 

The "ordinanees" were not laws in the usual sense of that word but the rights of those 
living within Israel. The Book of the Covenant (20:22-23:33) was Israel's "Bill of 
Rights." 



6 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 289. 
7 Pritchard, pp. 161-63. 



366« 

8 Ibid, pp 159-61. 
369 Ibid, pp 163-80. 
370 Forfurtherexplanatiori, seeCassuto, pp 257-64. 
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"A seleetion of 'judgments' is provided as a sample of the divine 
judgments whieh Moses gave the people. A total of forty-two 'judgments' 
is given. 371 Tbe nurnber foity-two apparently stems from the fact that the 
Hebiew letteis in the fiist woid of the seetion, 'and these' (w'lh), add up 
preeisely to the number forty-two (7x6). (There may also be a desire to 
have seven laws for eaeh of the six days of work [cf. Ex 20:11]). This 
suggests that the laws in 21:1—23:12 are to be understood merely as a 
representative seleetion of the whole Mosaie Law. It is not an attempt at a 
eomplete listing of all the laws. The purpose of the seleetion was to 
provide a basis for teaehing the nature of divine justice. By studying 
speeitie eases of the applieation of God's will in eonerete situations, the 
reader of the Pentateueh eould leam the basie prineiples undergirding the 
covenant relationship. Whereas the 'ten words' provided a general 
statement of the basie prineiples of justice whieh God demanded of his 
people, the examples seleeted here turther demonstrated how those 
prineiples, or ideals, were to be applied to real life situations." 372 

Slavery 21:2-6 

21:2-4 The aneients praetieed slavery widely in the Near East These laws 

proteeted slaves in Israel betler than the laws of other nations proteeted 
slaves in those eountries. 3 7 3 

We should read verse 4 with the tollowing eondition added at the end of 
the verse: unless he pays a ransom for them. This was possible as is elear 
from the instmetions regarding the redemption of people that follow. 

Why did God permit slavery at all? Slavery as a soeial institution beeomes 
evil when others disregard the human rights of slaves. God proteeted the 
rights of slaves in Israel. (Likewise Paul did not urge Philemon to set his 
slave Onesimus free but to treat him as a brother.) As amended by the 
Torah, slavery beeame indentured servant living in Israel for all praetieal 
purposes, similar to household servanthood in Victorian England. Mosaie 
law provided that male slaves in Israel should normally serve as slaves no 
more than a few years and then go free. In other nations, slaves often 
remained enslaved for life. 

"We ean then eonelude that Exodus 21:2-4 owes nothing to 
non-Biblieal law. Rather it is a statement of belief about the 
true nature of Israelite soeiety: it should be made up of free 



371 The 42 judgments appearin the following passages in Exodus: 21:2-6, 7-11, 12-13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18- 

19, 20-21, 22-23, 24-26, 27, 28-32, 33-34, 35-36; 22:1-4, 5, 6, 7-9, 10-13, 14-15, 16-17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22- 

24, 25-27, 28, 29-30, 31; 23:1, 2-3, 4, 5, 6, 7a, 7b, 8, 9, 10-11, 12. 

372 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 290. 

373 Robert Gnuse, "Jubilee Legislation in Leviticus: Israel's Vision of Soeial Reform," Biblieal Theology 

BulleUn 15:2 (April 1985):44. 
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men. Eeonomie neeessities may lead an Israelite to 
renounee his true heritage, but his destiny is not in the end 
to be subject to purely tinaneial eonsiderations. Exodus 
21:2 is no ordinary humanitarian prwision, but expresses 
Israel's tundamental understanding of its true identity. No 
matter how far reality failed to mateh the ideal, that ideal 
must be reaffirmed in successive legislation. So, in 
gradually worsening eeonomie eonditions both 
Deuteronomy (15:1-18) and the Holiness Code (Lev. 
25:39-43) reiterate it. It is the male Israelite's right to 
release (Exod. 21:2-4) whieh explains why the laws of 
slavery (21:2-11) head that legislation whieh sought to 
eome to terms with Israel's new found statehood with all its 
eonseguent eeonomie problems under the united 
monarehy." 374 

Presumably female as well as male slaves eould experience redemption 
f rom tbeir eondition at any time. 

21:5-6 The Code of Hamrnurabi deeieed that the master of a rebellious slave 

eould eut off the ear of that slave. So the ear (v. 6) evidently marked the 
status of a slave in the aneient Near East (cf . Ps. 40:6). 

Betrothal of a female 21:7-11 

Females did not enjoy as mueh treedom as males in the aneient Near East and in Israel. 
They were subject to the tathers or husbands in authority over them as well as to God (cf. 
Eph. 5:22-24; Col. 3:18). Verses 7-11 deseribe a girl whom her father sells as a servant 
(Heb. 'amah, v. 7) tormarriage, notforslavery. 375 In sueh a ease the girl would beeome 
the servant of the father of her husband-to-be who would than give her to his son as his 
wife. She would lemain in her prospective fafher-in-law 1 s household unless someone 
ledeemed her betbre the eonsummation of her marriage. If for some reason her 
prospective fafher-in-law beeame displeased with her he was to allow someone to 
ledeem her (set her fiee by the payment of a priee). Her redeemer eould be herself or 
someone else (cf. Deut 24:1). Her master was not to sell her to some other person a 
"foieign" person in that sense (v. 8). Sueh tieatment was unfair to her beeause it violated 
her legitimate human rights. "Conjugal rights" (v. 10) heie leters to her living guaiters 
and other support provisions ; not sexual intereourse. This passage is not diseussing 
marriage as sueh (after physieal eonsummation) as the NJV and AV imply. 



374 Anthony Phillips, "The Laws of Slavery: Exodus 21:2-11," Journal for the Study ofthe Old Testament 

30(Octoberl984):62. 

375 Kaiser, "Exodus," p. 430. 
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Homieide 21:12-17 

21:12-14 The Torah upheld eapital punishment for murder (v. 12), whieh God 
eommanded of Noah (Gen. 9:6) and people in the Near East praetieed 
from then on. It did not permit eapital punishment in the ease of 
manslaughter (unpremeditated murder, v. 13), whieh the Code of 
Hammurabi allowed. 376 

In the aneient East whoever sought sanetuary in a saeied plaee was safe 
from punisnment even if he or sbe bad deliberately murdeied someone. 
Tbe Torah removed tbat proteetion in tbe ease of murder. God regarded 
tbe sanetity of human life greaterthanthe sanetity of aplaee (v. 4). 

21:15-17 The Code of Hammurabi speeined that the person wto stmek his father 
should have his hands eut off. 377 The Torah took a stronger position 
reguiring the death of tbe person who struek either parent The reason 
seems to be that by doing so the striker did not honor his parents but 
revolted against God's ordained authority over him or her (v. 15; cf. 
20:12). 

"In the first plaee age is not a factor in the determining of a 
ddinguent in the aneient Near East age is never mentioned 
in the [non-hablieal] texts. A rrinor, for all intents and 
purposes, was one who was living in his or her parent's 
house. There he or she has duties and lesponsibilities whieh 
plaee him direetly under the authoiity of the parent 
Responsibility for a ninor's bebavior rested solely with the 
paient Any anti-soeial aet eommitted by the minor was 
eonsidered also an offense against the parent who dealt 
with it aeeoidingly. When proeeedings are initiated against 
aminor asweshall see, it is the parent nottheeourts, who 
institutestheproeeedings 

"In aneient times no provision was made for a minor 
eommitting a eriminal aet that is, there was no speeial 
proteetion extended to juveniles convicted in eriminal 
eases: the penalty for both an adult and a minor was the 
same. This represents a striking difference from our judicial 
system whereby a minor is not held to be as eriminally 
lesponsible for his eonduet as an adult In effect he is 
granted a eertain amount of proteetion by the eourts, and 
his sentenee is not as severe as an adult's would be in a 
similar ease. It is eurious that in the few examples we have 
of telonies eommitted by minois in the aneient Near East 



376 Codeof Hammurabi, section229, inPritehard, pp. 163-80. 
377 Ibid v seetion 195. 
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the opposite situation prevails. A minor receives a more 
severe sentenee than an adult would in a eomparable 
ease 

"At this point we should not get too exercised over whether 
or not these punishments were ever earried out. It is 
eonsidered today most unlikely that these types of 
punishments, or talionie punishment in general, were ever 
put into praetiee in the aneient Near East. 378 What is 
impoitant here is the severity aeeoided these of fenses in tbe 
light of other offenses listed in the same legal eorpus. It is 
most significant that in both eases the assault is against a 
parent Assault against another person would subject the 
ninor to a lesser penalty. In Mesopotamian law a minor 
striking someone other than bis parent would not have his 
band eut off; depending on his status be would be fined or 
tlogged 379 Likewise, in aneient Israel he would be fined 
andnotsubjecttothedeathpenalty (Exod 21:18-19). Thus 
we have a situation where striking a non-parent makes one 
subject to legular eriminal law, but striking a parent makes 
one subject to a juvenile delinguent' law whieh earries a 
moie severe penalty." 3 8 ° 

Kidnapping was also a eapital offense (v. 16; 20:15; Gen. 37:28) as was 
eursing (dishonoiing) one's parents (v. 17; cf. 20:12). Verse 15 deals with 
a eriminal offense, but verse 17 deseribes a civil offense (cf. Lev. 20:9; 
Deut 27:16; Prov. 20:20; 30:11). Mareus went on to distinguish this type 
of offense as tollows. 

"Tuming now to non-eriminal aets, civil or status offenses ; 
we ieview the salient points of the modem detinition of a 
juvenile delinguent as one who is ineomgible, 
imgovemable, or hatatually disobedient The operative 
woid in most modem derinitions is 'hatatual.' An isolated 
eieeurienee does not make a ehild ddinguent Note that the 
New Yoik State detinition speaks of the ehild as being 
'hatatually disobedient' and the Califomia one terms the 
ddinguent as one who 'habitually iefuses to obey.' We shall 
see that a nurnber of aneient Near Eastem legal texts make 
this distinetion as well. This is impoitant beeause it enables 
us to distinguish what is elearly (Mingueney from what is 
only what we eall 'generation gap' disagieements. The 



378 



Eneyelopaedia Judaica, s.v. "Cuneiform Law," by J. Finkelstein, 16:1505i. 
379 Code of Hammurabi, seetioris 202-4. 

380 David Mareus, "Juvenile Delinquency in the Bible and the Aneient Near East," Journal of the Aneient 
NearEastern Soeiety of 'Oolumbia University 13 (1981):32-34. 
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aneients were well aware of this generation gap between 
parents and ehildren." 381 

AU of these erimes woithy of death (in w. 12-17) were serious in God's eyes. They either 
violated a basie right of a human being ereated in God's image or were expressions of 
rebellion against God's revealed authority in the home, the basie unit of soeiety. 

"Life, in essenee, is the property of God; the possession of it is leased to 
human beings for a number of years. This lease ean be exbended or 
eontraeted in aeeordanee with God's will. (Cf. 1 Kings 21:27-29; 2 Kings 
20:1-6; Job 1:12-19.) When a man anogates to himselt the right of 
owneiship in the life of human beings and interieres with the right of 
enjoyment of life by taking it away— that is, killing it— he has violated 
one of the essential laws of God and theretore forfeits his own right to the 
possession of life." 3 8 2 

Bodily injuries 21: 18-32 

Moses eited five eases in this seetion as was true in the preeeding one (w. 12- 17). 

21:18-19 TheToiahmactenodisu^xtoninfe 

his intent (w. 18-28). The interior Hammurabi Ccde did by permitting the 
assailant to pay less damage if he elaimed no intent to eause injury . 3 8 3 

21:20-21 As other people, slaves also enjoyed proteetion from murderers (v. 20; cf. 
v. 12). However the slave owner likewise experienced proteetion from 
execution if his punishment of a slave was not the direet eause of the 
slave's death. In this ease the law regarded the loss of the slave as 
sutheient punishment of the master (v. 21). 

21:22 Manslaughter of an unborn ehild earried a fine (v. 22). The reason seems 

to have rested on two assumptions. First, aeeidental killing is not as 
serious a erime as deliberate killing. Seeond, a fetus, though a human life, 
does not have the same status as a self-sufficient human being. 384 



381 Ibid., pp. 35-36. For an evaluation of modern Ameriean penologieal philosophies in the light of the 
Mosaie Law, see Gary R. Williams, "The Purpose of Penology in the Mosaie Law and Today," Bibliotheea 
Saera 133:529 (January-March 1976):42-55. 
382 Davis, p. 221. 

383 Code of Hammurabi, seetion 206. 

384 See Sandra Lubarsky, "Tudaism and the Justification of Abortion for NonMedieal Reasons," Journal of 
Reform Judaism 31:4 (Fall 1984):1-13, whieh eontains helpful information on the rabbinie teaehing on 
abortion, though the author's eonelusion, "... Judaism not only permits abortions for medieal reasons, but 
also supports abortion for non-medieal reasons" (p. 12), eontradiets the spirit of Old Testament teaehing. 
Meredith Kline's statement more aeeurately reflects this spirit: "The most significant thing about abortion 
legislation in Biblieal law is that there was none. It was so unthinkable that an Israelite woman should 
desire an abortion that there was no need to mention this offense in the eriminal eode." "Lex Talionis and 
the Human Fetus," Simon GreenleafLaw Review 5 (1985-86):75. See also Bruee K. Waltke's excellent 
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Pro-abortion advocates frequently appeal to Exodus 21:22 to support their 
elaim that a fetus is not a person and, therefore, abortion is not murder. 

"In other words, if you eause the death of the fetus, you 
merely pay a fine; if you eause the death of the woman, you 
lose your own life. Thus the Bible elearly shows that a fetus 
is not eonsidered a person. If the fetus were eonsidered to 
be a person, then the penalty for killing it would be the 
same as for killing the woman— death. Abortion, then, is 
not murder." 385 

HoweverotherScripujiespreseoitthefetiBasapeisorj, arealhumanbeing 
(Job 10:8-12; 15:14; Ps. 51:5; 58:3; 139:13-16; Eeeles. 11:5; Jer. 1:5; Gal. 
1:15). This was the prevailing opinion inthe aneient NearEastaswell. 386 

In eontrast to other aneient Near Eastem law eodes, the Torah made no 
differentiation on the basis of the woman's soeial elass. It treated all 
egually. Also only the man who eaused the irgury was liable, not other 
members of his family wbo eould suffer puiishment for his offense and 
often did in other aneient Near Eastem soeieties. Prineiples explained 
elsewhere in the Torah determined the penalty the guilty party had to 
pay. 387 

21:23-25 God intended the "eye for eye" provision to linit punishment rather than 
giving free reign to it Tbe law of retaliation (lex talionis) beeame 
eommon in the aneient Near East. It sought to eontrol the tendeney of 
someone who had only suffered a minor injury to take major revenge. For 
example, a man might kill the person who beat up his brother (cf. Gen. 
4:23). God torbade sueh excessive vengeance among His people, however, 
and limited them so that they should only exact equal payment for 
offenses eommitted against them and no more. 
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"This law of the talion, for a long time thought to be a more 
primitive kind of penalty, the reflection of a barbarie law 
form, has been shown by more reeent comparative studies 
to be a later development, designed to remedy the 
inevitable abuses made possible by monetary payment for 
physieal injury." 388 

"Aeeoiding to Num xxxv 31 it is only from a willtul 
muiderer that it is toibidden to aeeept ransom [payment in 
plaee of purdshment]; this implies that in all other instanees 
thetakingot aiansomispermitted 

"This being so, the meaning heie in our paiagiaph of the 
expiession life for life [ v. 23] is that the one who hurts the 
woman aeeidentally shall be obliged to pay her husband the 
value of her life if she dies, and of her ehildren if they 
die." 389 

21:26-27 In eontrast to verse 27, the Code of Hammurabi preseribed that in sueh a 
ease the offender had to pay the slave's master half the priee of the 
slave. 390 If a master blinded his own slave, this eode reguiied no penalty. 
The Torah shows greater eoneem for the slave. This law would have 
diseouraged masters from physieally abusing their slaves. 

21:28-32 TteHarrni]uiabiCodespedfiedthe(Jeathof thesonot theowneroftheox 
if the ox killed the son of another man (v. 31). 39 ' The Torah reguiied the 
owner's life or a ransom (v. 30). Note, too, that verses 31 and 32 value the 
lives of male and female slaves the same. The value of an adult slave 
undertheTorah was 30 shekels of silver (cf. Matt 26:15). Underthe Code 
of Haramurabi it was 1/3 of a mina of silver (about 17 shekels). 3 9 2 The ox 
also died by stoning. In this way God taught Hs people that they should 
view even slaves as eieated in His image (cf . Gen. 9: 5) . The goring ox (w. 
28-32) is the typieal example of death eaused by eattle or domestie 
animals. 

"The fate of the ox gives elear evidence of the theologieal 
prineiple of the suboidination of the animal world to human 
sovereignty. That the fatal goring of one ox by another 
leguired only eompensation shows the ielative 
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insignificance of the animal-to-animal relationship (vv. 35- 

36). "393 

Property damage 21:33— 22:15 

21:33-34 The pit represents a typieal ease of damage eaused by an inanimate object 
or natural phenomenon. These specific eases doubtless served as 
preeedents for other similar eases. 

21:35-36 The law eoneerning a eattle fight is the same as one in the Laws of 
Esnunna, a twentieth eentury B.C. Akkadian law eode. 394 Hbweverthe 
Torah diff erentiated between an ox that gored hatatually and one that did 
not in tbe ease of one ox goring another. Thus the Torah showed bigher 
legaid for tbe rights and responsibilities of individiials. 

22:1-4 Aeeording to the Code of Hamrnurabi a tbief sbould die if be eould not 

lepay what he had stolen 395 or if he stole by breaking in, 396 The Torah 
modified this law by annulling tbe death penalty and substituting the 
penalty of being sold into slavery in the first ease. In the seeond ease it 
annulled the death penalty and proteeted the life of the victini Verses 1 
and 4 of ehapter 22 go together and deal with theft generally. The leason 
for the fivefold and fourfold penalties appears to be that the thief was 
taking tbe rneans of another persoris livelihood 3 9 7 Verses 2 and 3, whieh 
deal with bieaking and entering, address a speeial type of theft Perhaps 
the law assumed that the thief 's intent was muider as well as theft if he 
bioke in at night but only theft if he bioke in in daylight If so, we might 
assume that if his intentions tumed out to have been otherwise, the law 
would deal with him aeeoidingly. The text gives only the typieal ease. 
Perhaps the logie was that at night the victim's life was in gieater danger 
so the law allowed him to use more foice in resisting his assailant than in 
thedaytime. 

22:5-6 The fourth ease involves damage due to grazing or buming. In the first 

ease (v. 5) the Torah reguired lestitution from "the best" of the offender 
whereas tbe Code of Harnmurabi leguiied only lestitution. 398 These two 
eases turther illustrate God's respeet f or tbe rights of others. 

22:7-15 Next we have four eases involving property held in eustody. In the 

Hammurabi Code the penalty for losing or allowing a thief to steal what 
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someone else had eommitted to one's trust was death 399 as was falsely 
aeeusing someone of this erime. 400 The Toiah iequiied only twotold 
payment in both situations (v. 9). 

Seeond, if what someone enhusted to his neighbor for safe keeping 
perished by aeeident (w. 10- 13) the neighbor was not responsihle to make 
lestitution. This was the lawunderthe Ccde of Hammurabi too. 40 1 

Third, if someone borrowed something and it then suff ered damage or it 
died (v. 14rl5a) the bonower was responsible to make restitution. This 
was the ease unless the owner (lender) was piesent when the damage or 
death took plaee. In that ease the lender was responsible for his own 
piopeity. 

Fouith, if someone rented something and then damaged it or it died (v. 
15b) the borrower was not responsible to make restitution sinee the fee he 
had paid covered his liakality. The Ccde of Hammurabi speeitied no 
liability in either of these last two eases. 4 ° 2 

Orimes against soeiety 22:16-31 

22:16-17 Next we have a ease of seduetion. Here the giri is viewed as the piopeity 
of her f ather. If a young eouple had premarital sex, the young man had to 
mairy the young woman and give his fafher-in-law the eustomary payment 
(i.e., a dowry) to do so. The giri's fafher eould refuse this offer, however, 
in whieh ease the boy would not get the giri but would still have to paythe 
dowry. 4 ° 3 This law pertained to situations in whieh seduetion (persuasion), 
not rape, had resulted in intereourse. Moses did not eomment on other 
similar situations here. Israel was evidenth/ to tunetion in haimony with 
previously existing law in these eases. 4 ° 4 

"As many seholars recognize, the seeond half of the Book 
of the Covenant begins at Exodus 22:18 and the 
stipulations undergo a ehange in eontent to mateh what is 
elearly a ehange in form. The first half (Ex. 20:22—22:17) 
is rundamentally easuistie, whereas the latter half is not. 405 
That is, the stipulations now are expressed as preseriptions 
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or prohibitions with little or no reference to the penalty 
attaehed to violation in eaeh ease." 406 

22:18-20 God prohibited three moie praetiees eaeh of whieh brought the death 
penalty. AU involve idolatry. 

In the aneient world, people made a distinetion between blaek magie and 
white magie. The tormer sought to harm someone, and the latter did not 
The Hammurabi Code prohibited the former only, 407 but the Torah 
outlawed both without distinetioiL Magie eonstituted an attempt to 
override God's will. Probably Moses mentioned only the soreeress (v. 18) 
beeause women were partieulariy active in the praetiee of magie. Probably 
the law would have dealt with a soreerer the same way . 4 ° 8 

Having interoourse with animals (bestiality, v. 19) was something the 
eanaanites and Mesopotamians attributed to their gods and whieh they 
praetieed in worshipping those gods. Whereas some law eodes imposed 
the death penalty for having intereourse with eertain animals, the Torah 
prohibited this praetiee eompletely. 

The thiid oidinanee (v. 20) prohibited of fering any saeririee to idols. 

22:21-27 The next eolleetion of laws deals with various forms of oppressiorL The 
tirst seetion deals with love for the poor and needy. While the Israelites 
were not to tolerate the idolatrous eustoms of toreigners, they were to 
manif est love towaid the toieigners themselves as well as towaid the poor 
and needy generally. The Israelites were to lemember the oppression they 
had endured in Egypt and were to retrain from oppressing others. They 
were not only to iefrain from doing evil but were to do positive good (w. 
26-27). 

22:28 This verse urges reverence towaid God and the leaders of the eommunity. 

Having dealt with proper behavior towaid people on a lower soeial level, 
God also speeitied how to deal with those on higher levels of authority . 

22:29-30 The law for firstfiuits reguired the Israelites to offer several offerings to 
the Loid. Perhaps the purpose of allowing animals to stay with their 
mothers f or the f irst seven days of their lives was to allow them to develop 
safely. 409 It may also have been to give natural rehef to the dam by 
suekling its off spring. 4 ! ° 
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22:31 Animal flesh torn in the field before humans ate it was unsuitable for 

Israelite eonsumption. Not only might the animal have died from a 
eommunieable disease, but seeond-rate food like this was inappropriate for 
people set apart to a holy God. 

J ustiee and neighborliness 23: 1-9 

This seetion appeals for justice toward all people. The subject of the legislation now 
shifts from love for all to justice for all. The Israelites should treat all people justly, not 
only the rieh but also the poor (v. 3), the enemy as well as the iriend (v. 4). Jezebel later 
did to Naboth what verse 7 wams against (cf. 1 Kings 21:10-13). 

Rest 23:10-12 

"Till now the text dealt with positive and negative preeepts that are valid at all 
times,- now we have a series of preeepts that are to be observed at given times, 
eommandments that apply to seasons that are speeitieally dedieated to the service 
of the Lord, and are intended to remind the Israelites of the covenant that the Lord 
made with them, and of the duty resting upon them to be faithful to this 
covenant." 411 

23:10-11 The people were to observe tbe sabbatieal year (cf. Lev. 25:2-7; Deut 
15:1-3). The Israelites' tailuie to observe 70 sabbatieal years lesulted in 
God removing Israel from the Promised Land to Babylon for 70 years to 
give the land its rest (2 Chron 36:20-21). 

23:12 God intended sabbath observance to give Hs people and even their 

laboring animals needed rest (v. 12). 

The reiteration of basie prineiples of worship 23: 13-19 

23:13 This verse is a summary waming against idolatry (cf. 20:22-23). 

"The eontinual retum to the theme of idolatry throughout 
this seetion of the book is preparation and baekground for 
an appreeiation of the ineident of the golden calf (Ex 
32). " 412 

23:14-17 AU the male Israelites had to make a pilgrimage to the sanetuary 
(tabemaele) three times a year for the feasts of Unleavened Bread, 
Firstfruits (Weeks, Penteeost), and Ingathering (Booths, Tabemaeles). 
Women and ehildren would have normally aeeompanied the males. This 
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requirement fostered the maintenanee of the national and soeial unity of 
the 12 tribes as well as their spiritual unity. 

23:18 "The first part of this verse has nothing to do with eating 

anything leavened. Rather it means that individual Israelites 
were not to kill the Passover lamb while leaven was still in 
their houses. The seeond half of the verse makes no 
reference to fat as sueh; but as the parallel verse in 34:25b 
says, the 'saeriiiee from the Passover Feast' (here lit. ; 
'saeririee of my feast') shall not 'remain until morning' (cf. 
12:10). " 413 

23:19 The eommentators have aeeounted forthe prohitation against boiling a kid 

(young lamb) in its motber's milk in many different ways. Some seholars 
believe it was the opposition to eomminghng life and death, a souree of 
life and its produet, or Israel and the nations, that was the basis for this 
prohibition(cf. Lev. 22:27-28; Deut 22:6). 414 Another\dewisthatitwasa 
way of speeitying that only weaned animals were aeeeptable as sacrifices 
(cf. 34: 18-26) , 415 The most popular explanation is that this was a pagan 
praetiee that showed disrespeet for the God-given relationship between 
parent and of f spring. 4 1 6 The Ras Shamra tablets have shown that boiling 
sacrificial kids in their mother's milk was a eommon ritual praetiee among 
the eanaanites. 4 1 7 This ordinanee is the basis for the separation striet Tews 
make in their diet by not mixing dairy and meat produets. Observant Jews 
even provide separate eguipment and kitehens for the preparation of these 
dishes. 

Y ahweh's relation to Israel 23:20-33 

In this final part of the Book of the Covenant whieh eoneludes with 23:33, God gave the 
Israelites promises and preeepts relating to their conquest of the Promised Land. 
Suzerainty treaties normally eoneluded with an explanation of the benetits that would 
eome to the vassals if they obeyed the king's eommands and the difficulties they would 
experience if they disobeyed. That is eharaeteristie of this seetion of the covenant though 
the emphasis is positive. 

"Similar opening [20:22-26] and elosing remarks are also found in the 
eodes of Hammurabi and Lipit-Istar." 418 
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'Tollowing the text of the covenant eode Yahweh assures His people of 
His ongoing eommitment. He had not brought them out of Egypt and 
made covenant with them only to forget them in the wilderness. He had 
promised to give them land, so now He speaks of the proeess by whieh 
they would enter the land and the eiroumstanees they would face there 
(Ex. 23:20-33)." 419 

23:20-23 God stressed tbe importanee of obedienee in these verses. The angel 
referred to was undoubtedly the Angel of the Lord (cf . Josh. 5: 13- 15). 

23:24r26 Moses stiessed the worship of the true God as opposed to the idols of 
Canaan again. Note the emphasis on obedienee and worship again in 
verses20-26. 420 

23:27-28 God promised Hs people various provisions if they would be obedient 
We should probably understand the homets (v. 28) figuratively. There is 
no reterenee in the text to God using real homets to drive out the 
eanaanites, but He did use other homet-like forces (cf . Josh. 24: 12). 

"Perhaps 'the homet' is a symbol of Egypt, just as Isaiah 
7:18 uses the 'tly' and the 'bee' as symbols of Egypt and 
Assyria, respectively." 421 

23:29-30 God told the Israelites that they would not drive out all their enemies the 
first year after they entered the land (v. 29). This is what happened. 
Hbwever, Israel was less successful than she might have been due to 
ineomplete obedienee. 

"'Little by little' does the work of God proeeed through the 
irdwidual soul. 'Little by little' do the eonguests of the 
Cross win over the world. 'Little by little' is the unfolding 
purpose of Redemption made manifest to men and 
angels." 422 

23:31 God turther promised a wide land area. It stretehed from the Red Sea 

(probably the Gulf of Agabah, the southeastern boundary) to the 
Mediterranean Sea (the western boundary). It also ran from the wilderness 
(probably the northeast border of the Sinai wilderness, the southwest 
boundary) to the Euphrates River (the northeastem boundary; cf. Gen. 
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15:18). 423 IsraeL did not oeeupy all of this territory dueto herdisobedienee 
toGod 

23:32-33 These verses eontain a final warring. Israel was to make no covenants 
with the eanaanites or their gods beeause she already had a covenant with 
Yahweh. Thelsraditestailedheretoo (e.g.,Josh 9:3-15). 

"The Deealogue begins with the eommand that Israel have no god other 
than Yahweh. The Book of the Covenant begins (20:23) and ends (23:32- 
33) with that same eommand, and all that lies between that beginning and 
that ending is designed to assure its obedienee." 424 

It is very important to observe that God eonditioned obtaining all that He promised the 
Israelites as an inheritanee on their obedienee. They eould only enter into it by obeying 
God Their inheritanee was something different from their salvation, whieh eame to them 
only by faith in God (Gen 15:6; Exod 12:13; 14:31). The New Testament likewise 
teaehes that justification eomes solely by faith in God, but only obedient Christians will 
obtain the full inheritanee that God has promised us (cf . Heb. 3: 12—4: 14). 4 2 5 

5. The ratineation of the Covenant 24: 1-11 

"The great event in ehapter 24 is the climax of the Book of Exodus." 426 

24:1-8 The remaining verses in this seetion eontain God's direetions to Moses 

personally. He, Aaron, Aaroris two eldest sons, and 70 of the elders of 
Israel were to aseend the mountain to worship God God permitted only 
Moses to approaeh Him elosely, however. 

Moses trrst related the eontent of God's covenant with Israel orally, and 
the people submitted to it (v. 3). Then he wrote out God's words to 
preserve them permanently for the Israelites (v. 4). The altar he built 
memorialized this plaee as where God had revealed Hmself to His people. 
The 12 pillars were probably not part of the altar but separate from it 
They probably represented the permanent relationship of the 12 tribes with 
God that God established when He made this covenant 

"In the eeremorry to be periormed, the altar will represent 
the glory of the Lord, whilst the pillars will represent the 
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tribes of Israel; the two eontrasting parties will stand facing 
eaeh other." 427 

The 12 pllars may also have served as memorial standing stones to 
(X)irniiemDiatetheoccasion(cf. Gen, 31:45). 428 Theyoungmen(v. 5) were 
probably assistants to Moses ehosen for this speeial oeeasion to serve as 
priests (cf. 19:22, 24). 

"In the blood sprinkled on the altar [v. 6], the natural life of 
the people was given up to God, as a life that had passed 
through death, to be pervaded by Hs graee; and then 
through the sprinkling upon the people [v. 8] it was 
restored to them again, as a life renewed by the graee of 
God. In this way the blood not only beeame a bond of 
union betweenJehovah and Hs people, but by the blood of 
the covenant it beeame a vital power, holy and divine ; 
uniting Israel and its God; and the sprinkling of the people 
with this blood was an aetual renewal of life, a 
transposition of Israel into the kingdom of God, in whieh it 
was filled with the powers of God's spirit of graee, and 
sanetitied rnto a kingdom of priests, a holy nation of 
Jehovah(19:6)." 429 

"The throwing of half of the blood of the offerings against 
the altar, whieh represented the Lord, and half on the 
people, or that whieh represented them, signirres a joining 
together of the two eontraeting parties (eommunio), and 
symbolized the execution of the deed of covenant between 
them. 

"Between one blood-throwing and the other, the eontent of 
the covenant was tinally and solemnly ratitied by Moses' 
reading from the Book of the Covenant and by the people's 
expression of eonsent." 430 

This ritual oonstituted the rormal ratilreation of the Mosaie Covenant by 
whiehYahwehadoptedlsrael asHsson(cf. Gen. 15). 431 

"In all sueh eeremonies the oath of obedienee [v. 7] implied 
the partieipants' willingness to suffer the fate of the 
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sacrificed animals if the covenant stipulations were violated 
by those who took the oath." 432 

"Viitually every sovereign-vassal treaty iirorporated a list 
of deities befoie whom the solemn oaths of mutual f idelity 
were swom. These 'witnesses' eould not, of eouise, be 
invoked in the ease of the tablieal covenants, f or theie were 
not gods but Yahweh and no higher powers to whom 
appeal eould be made in the event of covenant violatLon. 
The eounterpait of this is not laeking, however, for the 
eeremony of covenant-making deseribed in Exodus 24 
eleaiiy ineludes witnesses' to the transaetion. These are in 
the form of the altar, whieh repiesented Yahweh, and the 
twelve pillais, whieh represented the twelve tribes. 
Although there is no explicit word to the effect that these 
objects were witnesses as well as repiesentations, the useof 
inanimate objects in that eapaeity elsewheie eertainly 
allows for that possihility here." 4 3 3 

"This is the covenant meal, the peaee offering, that they aie 
eating theie on the mountain. To eat nom the sacrifice 
meant that they were at peaee with God, in covenant with 
him Likewise, in the new covenant believeis draw near to 
God on the basis of saeritiee, and eat of the saeiihee 
beeause they are at peaee with him, and in Christ they see 
the Godhead ievealed." 4 3 4 

There is some disagreement among the eommentators about the meaning 
of "the Book of the Covenant" (v. 7). Most take it to mean the "Bill of 
Rights" that God had just given (20:22— 23:33). Some feel it ineluded "the 
whole eorpus of Sinai laws." 435 Otheis hold that, ". . . it denotes a shoit 
general doeument a kind of testimony and memorial to the making of the 
covenant" 436 I piefer the view that it iefeis to the covenant stipulations 
God had made known to the Israelites at this time ineluding the Deealogue 
and the "Bill of Rights." This seems most eonsistent with other leterenees 
to this book in the text 4 3 7 

24:9- 1 1 The rauTieation eeremony eoneluded with a meal (w. 9- 1 1), not a penie 

luneh but a saeritieial meal (v. 5). 
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"'They ate and drank' deseribes a covenant meal eelebrating 
the sealing of the covenant deseribed in vv. 3-8. " 438 

We must undeistand the statement that the leaders of Israel saw God (v. 
10) in the light of other passages (33:20-23; Isa. 6:1; Tohn 1:18). Perhaps 
they only saw Hs feet or more exactly a repiesentation of part of God in 
human form (cf. Isa. 6:1; Rev. 4:2, 6). The pavement of elear sapphiie 
eonhibuted to the vision of God as the supra-tenestrial soveieign. 

". . . what Moses and his eompanions experience is a 
theophany of the Presenee of God, not a vision of his 
person, and what they see, bowed befoie even that 
awesome leality, is what eould be seen from a position of 
obeisant prostration, the suriaee on whieh his Piesenee 
offered itself. . . . The leterenee in v 10 may theretore be a 
double one, ealling up the deep dark blue of an endless sky 
and the building materials of legendary divine dwelling- 
plaees." 439 

God in merey did not eonsume the sinners bef ore Hm Rather He allowed 
them to eat in Hs piesenee thus symbolizing the fact that He was taking 
onresponsibility fortheirsafety and welfare (cf. Gen. 31:44-46). 440 

"We have argued that the awkwaid suriaee strueture of the narrative [in 
ehapters 19—24], whieh lesults in the non-linear temporal oidering of 
events, ean be explained when one takes into aeeount the seguenee 
strueture of the narrative, partieulariy the use of the literary device ealled 
resumptive repetition. As a result of this literary device we have 
demonstrated that the narrative eontains two different perspectives of the 
theophany. First, there is the perspeeth/e of Yahweh whieh emphasizes the 
pieparation and execution of the covenant as well as highlighting the 
holiness of God, whieh is a key to understanding the lelationship that 
exists between Yahweh and Hs people. Seeond, there is the perspective of 
the people, whieh is elaborated upon in the two iesumptive nairatives in 
20, 18-21 and 24, 1-8. The first resumptive narrative in 20, 18-21, whieh 
elaborates in detail the fear of the people, serves as a pretaee and 
introduetion to the Deealogue and Covenant Code. In addition, it also aets 
as a eausal link between the f ear of the people and their sinful aets below 
the mountain in Exod 32. The seeond iesumptive narrative in 24, 1-8 
elaborates in detail the ratirieation of the covenant and also leads into the 
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subsequent aseent of Moses to the mountain where he receives the rest of 
God's regulations." 441 

C. DlRECTIONSREGARDING GO D 'S DWELLING AMONG HlS PEOPLE 24:12— 

31:18 

Having given direetions clarifying Israel's obedienee in the Book of the Covenant (20:22- 
23:33) God now summoned Moses up into the mountain again to receive His direetions 
regarding Israel's worship. The Book of the Covenant specified how the Israelites were to 
live with one another, but the tabernaele showed them how God wanted them to worship 
Him. 4 " 

"The estaliishment of a covenant idationship neeessitated a means 
wbeieby tbe vassal paity eould regulaiiy appear befoie tbe Gieat King to 
lender bis aeeountability. In nonnal historieal lelationships of triis kind 
between meie men, some sort of inteieession was fiequenfly mandatoiy 
and, inanyease, astrirtprotoeolhadtobeadheredtD. 443 Hbwmuehmoie 
must this be required in tbe ease of a sinful people sueh as Israel, who 
must, notwithstanding, eommunieate with and give aeeount to an inrinitely 
hanseendent and holy God." 444 

Why did Moses reeord God's instruetions for the tabemaele betore the people sinned by 
making the golden calf? It was, after all, the golden calf ineident that led to the giving of 
the priestly laws. 

"... aeeording to the logie of the narrative, it was Israel's fear that had 
ereated the need for a safe approaeh to God, that is, one in whieh the 
people as sueh were kept at a distanee and a mediator was allowed to 
represent them. It was preeisely for this reason that the tabemaele was 
givento Israel." 445 

1. The revelation of the direetions 24: 12-18 

Moses stayed in tbe beights of tbe mountain 40 days and nights while God gave him tbe 
stone tablets of tbe law and all tbe details of tbe tabemaele and its worship Thus Moses 
was eompletely dependent on God. Now that Israel had entered into a blood covenant 
with God, God purposed to dwell among Hs people (cf. Tohn 1:14). Similariy God now 
dwells among Christians by Hs Hbly Spirit sinee Tesus Christ has iatified tbe New 
Covenant by shedding His blood. 
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The speetaeular vision of the glory of God on the mountain "like a eonsuming fire" (v. 
17) should have given the Israelites greater respeet for God's revelation than they 
demonstrated later (cf. 32:1-8). There were three symbols of God's glory: the eloud, the 
fire, and the voice. 

2. C ontributions for the eonstruetion of the sanetuary 25: 1-9 

"Only voluntary gifts were aeeeptable as materials for the Lord's house 
(25:2; 35:3, 21-22, 29), sinee love rather than eompulsion is the basis of 
all truly biblieal giving (2 Cor. 9:7)." 446 

Moses usually employed one of four different terms to deseribe the tabemaele eaeh of 
whieh emphasizes one of its purposes, though other names also appear. 

1. Sanetuary (25:8) means "plaee of holiness" and stresses the transeendenee of 
Israel's God as an exalted being different from Hs people. Hbwever this verse 
also states that sueh a God would "dwell among" Hs people. 4 4 7 

2. Tabemaele (25:9) means "dwelling plaee" and emphasizes God's purpose of 
atading near Hs people. 

"Just as they lived in tents, so God would eondeseend to 'dweH' in 
atent" 448 

3. Tent of Meeting (26:36; 29:42-43; 35:21) also stiesses the imminenee of God. 
God met with Moses and the Ismelites in this tent The verb translated "meeting" 
means a deliberate prearranged iendezvous rather than a easual aeeidental 
meeting. 449 

4. Tabemaele (or Tent) of Testimony (38:21; Num 9: 15; 17:7, 8) indieates that the 
struetuie was the repository of the Law. Moses sometimes reterred to the Ark of 
the Covenant as the "ark of the testimony" (25:22) that eontained the "two tablets 
of the testimony" (31:18) on whieh were the Ten Ctommandments. The Ten 
Q)minandments are the "testimony." They were the essential stipulations of the 
Mosaie Covenant, the heart of the relationship between God and Hs people. 

God designed the tabemaele strueture and all its turnishings to teaeh the Ismelites about 
Hmself and how they as sinners eould have a relationship with Hm 
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"The thoughts of God eoneerning salvation and His kingdom, whieh the 
earthly building was to embody and display, were visibly set forth in the 
pattem shown [to Moses]." 450 

"Tbe tabemaele also provided a prophetie ptefigurement of tbe redemptive 
program of God as focused in Jesus Christ . . . [It] was a lemarkable 
pietuie of tbe bigh priestly work of Christ both bere on earth and Hs 
etemal work in the beavens." 4 5 1 

"Probably tbe eoneeption of thetabhnith, the 'model' (Exodus 25:9), also 
goes baek ultimately to the idea that the earthly sanetuary is the 
eounterpart of the heavenly dwelling of a deity." 452 

3. The tabernaele furnishinqs 25: 10-40 

Qne writer identiried three major problems the interpteter faces as he or sbe seeks to 
understand God's revelation eoneeming tbe tabemaele. 4 5 3 

1. What was tbe length of tbe euhat, the standard measure of length? This is a 
problem beeause various nations had different lengths for tbeir eubits. A eutat 
was tbe distanee between tbe elbow and tbe irdddle fingertip. Tbe length ranged 
from about 17 inehes to 21 inehes, but tbere is good reason to believe the Hebrew 
eutat at tbis time was 17.5 inehes or about one and a half feet 

2. What about tbe intormation omitted in tbe text? Anyone who has tried to make a 
model or detailed drawing of tbe tabemaele and its rurnishings has experienced 
trustration. Tbe data given in the text is ineomplete. Undoubtedly God revealed 
all tbe details to Moses. However He has preserved only tbose details neeessary 
for our understanding of the tundamental signirieanee and runetioning of the 
tabemaele in Seripture. 

3. What was the exact shape of tbe tabemaele? The text does not enable us to know 
for eertain if it had a flat roof or a gabled roof formed by a ridgepole. Both 
possibilities have problems oonneeted with them, but tbe flat roof design seems 
more probable all tbings oonsidered. A gabled roof would inerease tbe 
rneasurement of the roof beyond tbe width of 15 feet so the eurtains over tbe roof 
and sides would not fully cover tbe sides. 

Anotber problem is tbe extent of typologieal teaehing tbat God intended A "type" is a 
divinely intended illustration. Thus all types are illustrations, but not all illustrations are 
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types. How mueh detail did God intend to illustrate His eharaeter and relationship with 
His people? 

We know the major aspeets of the tabemaele and its mmishings are types beeause the 
New Testament writers identified them as sueh (Heb. 5:4-5; 8:5; 9:23-24; 9:8-9; 10:20). 
However the amount of detail Moses preserved and the obvious eorrespondenee of 
eertain details not identified as types have led many eommentators to eonelude that God 
intended these details to be instmctive too. Some eommentators have taken this teaehing 
to extend to the numbers and eolors used that, in some eases in seriptural usage, do have 
symbolie significance. Some eommentators have taken this too far in the judgment of 
other students of Exodus. 

I prefer a eautious approaeh myself. It seems to me that there are many illustrations of 
New Testament truth in the Old Testament. This seems elear in view of the amount of 
detail God preserved here. It also seems elear sinee the illustrative significance of some 
features of the tabemaele is so obvious even though the New Testament does not identify 
them as types. An extremely conservative approaeh would be to identify as types only 
those things that the New Testament ealls types (Gr. typos, cf. antitypos). These would 
inelude Adam (Rom. 5:14), the wildemess wanderings of Israel (1 Cor. 10:6, 11), the 
holy plaee in the tabemaele and temple (Heb. 9:24), and the flood in Noah's day (1 Pet. 
3:21). We eould referto other foreshadowings simply as illustrations. 454 

Tosephus, tollowing Philo, interpreted the tabemaele its fumituie ; and tbe priests' 
garrnents allegorieally. He wrote that tbe seven branehes of the lampstand represent the 
eourses of the planets. The eolors of tbe eurtains and elothing represent tbe four elements 
(earth, water, air, and fire). The two shoulder stones stand for the sun and moon The 12 
hreastplate stones represent tbe 12 months or the 12 signs of the Greek zodiac. 455 Hs 
suggestions do not seem to be tbe best interpretations of the srgmneanee of these things. 

Note that the order in whieh Moses deseribed the things assoeiated with the tabemaele in 
the text is not what one would norrnally expect Forexample, we would expect that after 
the deseription of the altar of bumt of terings we would have a deseription of the laver. 
The altarot bumt offerings was the major pieee of turniture inthe eourtyard and the fkst 
one the Israelite would meet as he entered the eourtyard The laver was the seeond most 
prominent item It would eateh the Israelite's eye next It was also the object between the 
altar and the tabemaele Hbwever instead we read about the altar of bumt of terings, then 
the priestly vestments, then the eonseeration of Aaron and then the laver. This order is 
due to the two ernphases in the revelation First, Moses deseribed things that primarily 
manitest God, and seeond, things dealing with His people's tellowship with God The 
author deseribed first things in the holy of holies where God dwelt, then things in the 
holy plaee, then things in the eourtyard This order rbeuses attention on the presenee of 
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Y ahweh among His people, whieh was the most important feature of Israel's life. The 
tabernaele itself also reflects the importanee of Y ahweh's presenee at the eenter of His 
people. 

"The tabemaele was built on a ratio of 2:1 and on a radiating deerease 
value of metal: gold, silver, bronze, from the eenter [where God dwelt] to 
theouteredges." 456 

The materials that the Israelites were to use in the eonstmetion of the tabemaele and its 
worship were tbe finest and larest available. This letleeted tbe fact tnat nothing but the 
best was appiopriate for lesponse to Yahweh Wbat was at tbe eenter of priestly eoneem 
was not a building or a ritual but tbe Loid Himself , present as a gifttoHispeople. 457 

The Ark of the C ovenant 25: 10-22 

Tbe ark was tbe throne of Yabweh wbere He dwelt in a localized way and met with tbe 
Israelites through their high priest It was the seat of Hs soveieignty but also the plaee 
wheie He met with Hs people (v. 22). This is why direetions for its eonstiuetion eome 
first The testimony (Ten Otoirimandments, w. 16, 22) lay inside the ark, wbieh was a 
box. God's dwelling among Hs people and Hs relationship with tbem tbus guite literally 
rested on the Ten Q)rnmandments. The merey seat (v. 17) was the "lid" of tbis box and 
was solid gold. It was theie tbat tbe bigh priest off ered sacrif ieial blood onee a year to 
atone for (cover) the sins of the Israelites as a nation Tbis offering made piopitiation 
(satisfaction) fortheirsinsforoneyear(cf. Lev. 16). 

The Greek woid used to translate "merey seat" here in the Septuagint (hilasterion) is 
essentially the same word used to deseribe Jesus Christ as our propitiation in 1 John 2:2 
(hilasmos). The merey seat was for the Israelites temporarily what Jesus Christ is for all 
people permanently: the plaee where God found satistaetion. 

"It [merey] is a sweet word! A seat of merey, baptised [sie] in merey, from 
whieh merey flows forth. Not wrath, not judgment, not indignation, but 
merey is pouring forth from its original tountain in the heart of God." 458 

The eheiubim (v. 18) weie angels who "appaiently have to do with the holiness of God as 
violated by sin" 459 They may have looked like winged buman-headed lions. 460 Josephus 
wiotetbatMosessawtbeseeieatuiesaiourdGod'stbiom Sinai. 461 
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The table of showbread 25:23-30 

This pieee of fumiture stood on the north side of the holy plae 
e, the right side as the priest entered from the eourtyard. The priests plaeed twelve loaves 
(large pieees) of unleavened bread in two rows or piles on this table where they remained 
for seven days. 462 They substituted twelve fresh loaves for the old biead eaeh Sabbath 
(Lev. 24:5-8). The term "bread of tbe Presenee" (v. 30) means these loaves lay before 
God's presenee in the tabemaele. Tbe Israelites did not offer this food for Yahweh to eat, 
as the pagans offered food to their gods. 46 3 

They did so "as a symbol of the spiritual food whieh Israel was to prepare 
(Jobn 6:27; cf. 4:32, 34), a figurative lepresentation of the ealling it had 
ieceived fiom God." 4 6 4 

"The twelve loaves eonstituted a perpetual thank offering to God from the 
twelve tribes forthe blessings thatthey received from Him day by day." 465 
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"By its opulenee as by the eontainers and the food and drink plaeed 
eontinuously upon it and periodieally renewed, this Table announees: 'He 
is here/ and there as one who gives sustenanee." 466 

Perhaps the bread signified both God's provisioris and Israel's vocatioii Israel was to be a 
souroe of spiritual food forthe worid (19:5-6). 

". . . tbe table and the bread of tbe Presenee have been taken as a type of 
thechLrrchwhichstandsinChrist , s (theark) presenee." 467 

Thelampstand 25:31-40 

This pieee of turniture was probably similar in size to the table of showbread (v. 39). It 
stood opposite that table in the holy plaee against the south (left) wall. It weighed about 
75 pounds. The tabemaele craftsmen tashioned it in the form of a stylized plant or tree. It 
eonnoted life and tertility. 

"The signitieation of the seven-armed eandlestiek is apparent from its 
purpose, viz. to earry seven lamps, whieh were trimmed and filled with oil 
every morning, and lighted every evening, and were to burn throughout 
the night (ehap. xxvii. 20, 21, xxx. 7, 8; Lev. xxiv. 3, 4). As the Israelites 
were to prepare spiritual food in the shew-bread in the presenee of 
Jehovah, and to offer eontinually the fruit of their labour in the field of the 
kingdom of God, as a spiritual offering to the Lord; so also were they to 
present themselves eontinually to Jehovah in the burning lamps, as the 
vehicles and media of light, as a nation letting its light shine in the 
darkness of this world (cf. Matt. v. 14, 16; Luke xii. 35; Phil. ii. 15). The 
oil, through whieh the lamps bumed and shone, was, aeeording to its 
peeuliar virtue in imparting strength to the body and restoring vital power, 
a representation of the Godlike spirit, the souree of all the vital power of 
man; whilst the oil, as offered by the eongregation of Israel, and devoted 
to saered purposes aeeording to the eommand of God, is throughout the 
Seriptures a symbol of the Spirit of God, by whieh the eongregation of 
God was filled with higher light and life. By the power of this Spirit, 
Israel, in covenant with the Lord, was to let its light shine, the light of its 
knowledge of God and spiritual illumination, betore all the nations of the 
earth. In its seven arms the stamp of the covenant relationship was 
impressed upon the eandlestiek; and the almond-blossom with whieh it 
was omamented represented the seasonable offering of the tlowers and 
fmits of the Spirit, the almond-tree deriving its name . . . from the fact that 
it is the eariiest of all the trees in both its blossom and its fruit (cf. Jer. 
1:11, 12). The symbolie eharaeter of the eandlestiek is elearly indieated in 
the Seriptures. The prophet Zechariah (ehap. 4) sees a golden eandlestiek 
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with seven lamps and two olive-trees, one on either side, from whieh the 
oil-vessel is supplied; and the angel who is talking with him informs him 
that the olive-trees are the two sons of oil, that is to say, the 
representatives of the kingdom and priesthood, the divinely appointed 
organs through whieh the Spirit of God was eommunieated to the 
covenant nation. And in Rev. 1:20, the seven ehurehes, whieh represent 
the new people of God, i.e., the Christian Church, are shown to the holy 
seer in the form of seven eandlestieks standing before the throne of 
God." 468 

"ineompany withtheTable attesungYahweh's Presenee inbounty andthe 
Ark attesting Yahweh's Presenee in merey and ievelation the Lampstand 
symbolized Yahweh's Presenee in perpetual wakefnlness ; through the 
leminder of the almond tree and the eontinual brightness of the living f iie 
(cf. Num 17:16-26 [17:1-11]). The wateher over Israel never nodded, 
muehless slept (Ps 121:4)." 469 

As the showbread, the buming lamps may have symbolized both the eharaeter of God 
and the ealling of Israel. 

The seven-branched lampstand (menorah) has been and is a popular symbol of Judaism 
and Israel even today around the world. 

A bas relief of the lampstand that stood in Herod's Temple is still visible on an inside 
panel on the Areh of Titus that stands in Rome. The Romans built this areh tollowing 
Titus' destruetion of Jerusalem inA.D. 70. 

"The lampstand is eommonly taken to be a type of Christ, usually on the 
basis of Revelation 1:4. It has also been taken as a symbolie image of the 

Law." 470 

4. The tabernaele strueture eh. 26 

The tabemaele walls eonsisted of rigid suppoits with eurtains hung over the boards. 
These diaperies also evidently foimed its eeiling. Most eoinmentatois believe that the 
tabemaele was a single shuetuie, but a few believe it eonsisted of three separate 
stmetuiesoneontopot theother. Thesestm^ atentover 

it made of goat hair, and another tent of skins that covered both of these shuetures. 4 7 ! 

The tabemaele as a whole illustrates four different things aeeording to Seripture. It 
represents the heavens where God dwells and iiom whieh He manitests Hmself (Heb. 
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4:14; 9:23-24), the work of Christ (John 2:19-21; Heb. 3:3-4; 8:2; 9:11-12), the individual 
believer (1 Cor. 6:19), and the ehureh (1 Tim. 3:15; Heb. 3:6; 10:21). 

Thecurtains26:l-14 

The extent to whieh these eurtains were visible from inside the tabemaele is not elear in 
the text and has been the subject of debate by eommentators. They were of four eolors 
that some writers have interpreted as having symbolie significance on the basis of other 
biblieal references to and uses of these eolors. The eolors were white (holiness), blue 
(heavenly origin and eharaeter), purple (royal glory), and erimson (blood and vigorous 
life). 472 

"Woven into the fahric of the eurtains were images of ehemham, 
apparently intended to reeall tbe tbeme of 'paradise lost' by alluding to tbe 
ehembim whieh guarded tbe Tree of Iife' in Genesis 3:24." 4 7 3 

Some interpreters have seen in tbe goats' skins separation from evil. The later prophets in 
Israel who diessed in goatskins ealled the people to holiness and separation from evil. 
Some have felt the rams' skins dyed red taught the Israelites the impoitanee of devotion 
to God sinee God speeiried the use of rams in some offerings of worship. A slightly 
diff erent interpretation f ollows. 

"Within the sanetuary, moving from the inside out, the eurtains of fine 
linen were visible only to the priests who served in the presenee of him 
who is purity and lighteousness itself . The eurtains of goats' hair were 
leminders of the daily sin offering that was a kid from the goats (Num 
28: 15) and of our eleansing from sin (Lev 16). The covering of rams' skins 
also reealled the saeririee used in eonseerating the priesthood (Lev. 8); and 
it was deliberately dyed red, showing that the priesthood was set apart by 
blood. Rnally, the protective eoating of the sea eows' [NTV; porpoise or 
dolphin, NASB; badger, AV, NKJV; goat, RSV] hides marked a 
protective separation between the dwelling plaee of God and the worid" 4 7 4 

The total area covered by these tapestries was 45 feet long by 15 feet wide by 15 feet 
high. The most holy plaee was a 15-foot eube and the holy plaee was 30 by 15 by 15 feet. 
Thus the tabemaele stmeture was only about one and a half modem parking spaees wide 
and a little more than two parking spaees long. 

Theboards 26: 15-25 

It is not elear whether these boards were solid or simply "frames" (NIV). The meaning of 
the Hebrew word (garesh, "boards") is uneertain. The latterview is probable. 475 If they 
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were solid, the priests would not have been able to see the eoloriul eurtains hanging down 
over the outside of the tabernaele from within. If these boards were frames, they eould 
have seen them through the walls. The embroidered eurtains seem to have been visible 
overhead in either ease and may have reminded the priests of God's eelestial throne. 

Thebars 26:26-30 

These were evidently rods that the priests threaded through the boards, or perhaps 
through rings attaehed to the boards, horizontally to give the boards stability and to hold 
them upright. They may have had significance to the Israelites or they may have simply 
served a praetieal purpose. 

Theveil 26:31-35 

The veil and eurtains were alike in design and eonstruetion. The veil hung to aet as a wall 
separating the holy and most holy plaees into two rooms. 476 The Book of Hehrews used 
the veil in the temple, whieh replaeed this one in the tabemaele, as a symbol of Jesus 
ehrist's body. Tom in cmcifixion it opened the way for aeeess into God's presenee (Heb. 
10:20; cf. Matt 27:50-51; Mark 15:37-38; Luke 23:45-46). 

Thesereen 26:36-37 

This was a drapery, as were the veil and eurtains, that served as the front doorway to the 
tabemaele. 

"The teehnigues used for the Tabernaele— gilded frames and beams, with 
coverings— were those used for 'prefab' stmetures (religious and 
otherwise) in Egypt for up to fifteen eenturies before Moses." 477 

5. The tabernaele eourtyard eh. 27: 1-19 

In this seetion Moses deseribed the altar of bumt otterings, the eouityard itselt, and the 
oil torthelamps onthelampstandthatthe priests evidently prepared inthe eourtyard 

The altar of burnt offerings 27: 1-8 

The height of this altar was 4 and a half feet. This height has led some eommentators to 
suggest that a step-like beneh or ledge may have surrounded it on whieh the priests stood 
when they offered saerihees. 478 In view of the eommand prohihiting steps up to Israel's 
altars (20:26), a ramp seems more probable (cf. Lev. 9:22). However there may have 
been neither a ramp rior steps. The altar had four homs (v. 2), one on eaeh eomer, to 
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whieh the priests applied blood ritually (29:12). People oeeasionally elung to this altar as 
a plaee of refuge (cf. 1 Kings 1:50-51; 2:28). The priests also bound some animals to 
these homs when they saeririeed them (Ps. 118:27). There was a grate (v. 4) halfway to 
the ground inside the altar that allowed air to eireulate under the saeririees and ashes to 
fall to the ground below. The "ledge" appears to have projected out from the altar about 
half way up its sides. Perhaps the priests stood on this ledge while plaeing the offerings 
on the altar, or the ledge may have been on the inside of the altar to hold the grate. 

This altar received the offerings of the Israelites. God met the Israelite where he was, in 
the eourtyard, rather than where He was, within the veil. Nevertheless the Israelite had to 
make a speeial effort to approaeh God by entering the eourtyard to present his offering 
(cf. 2 Cor. 5:18-20). 

"The position of the Altar just inside the entranee to the eourt made it as 
elear as symbology eould that the beginning of tellowship between God 
and man must be in saeritiee." 479 

The Book of Hebrews viewed this altar as a prototype of the better altar, whieh is Tesus 
Christ(Heb. 13:10). 

Theeourtyard 27:9-19 

The eourtyard was 50 eubits wide by 100 eubits long (75 feet by 150 feet, half the length 
of an Ameriean tootball field). This area is about the size of a modest home site in the 
United States. The eurtains that formed its perimeter were only half as high as those 
surrounding the tabernaele building (7 feet instead of 15 feet). So the Israelites outside 
the eourtyard eould see the top part of the tabernaele building. 

"All its vessels were of eopper-brass, whieh, being allied to the earth in 
both eolour and material, was a symbolie representation of the earthy side 
of the kingdom of God; whereas the silver of the eapitals of the pillars, 
and of the hooks and rods whieh sustained the hangings, as well as the 
white eolour of the byssus-hangings, might point to the holiness of this 
site forthe kingdom of God." 480 

"Tnewtoleanangementot theoutereouit andinpartieidartheplaeenient 
of the altar of saeritiee and the laver, speak pointedly of man's approaeh to 
God." 481 

". . . this strueture provided the same kind of physieal separation between 
tne holy God and his people as did the mountain at Sinai (temporal 
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separation is also provided in the annual feasts and eelebrations, e.g., the 
yearly Day of Atonement, Lev 16). " 482 

"The eourt preserved the Tabemaele from aetidental or intentional 
protanation, and gave the priests a eertain measure of privacy for the 
proseeutionot theirduties. Its presenee vvas aperpetual reminderthat man 
should pause and eonsider, bef ore he rushes into the presenee of the Most 
High[cf.Eccles.5:2]." 488 

"The eourtyard is the plaee of worship where the people eould gather— 
they entered his eouits. If the eouityard does not interest us very mueh, it 
did the Israelites. Here the saeritiees were made, the ehoirs sang, the 
believers offered their praises, they had their sins forgiven, they eame to 
pray, they appeared on the holy days, and they heaid from God It was 
saered beeause God met them there; they left the 'world' so to speak and 
eame into his presenee." 48 4 

6. The investiture of the priests 27:20- 28:43 

Here begins the revelation of those things that related to the Israelites' relationship with 
God (27:20— 30:38). The preeeding seetion (25:10— 27:19) emphasized the revelation of 
the things that revealed God's eharaeter. The priesthood is the primary revelation in this 
new seetion. 

"The approaeh to the Holy One, both within the biblieal tradition and 
outside it, has always ineluded some kind of mediatorial ministry, ior it is 
inherent in any kind of 'high religion' that an otherwise unbridgeable 
ehasm exist between ineffable deity and finite mankind. 

"In eariiest times, of eourse, Y ahweh met direetly with His ereation, whieh 
in turn eommunieated with Him in word and aet. With the passing of time 
and the rise of patriarehal tamilial and elan struetures, the father of the 
household tunetioned also as its priest, the minister who stood between the 
family and its God. Finally— and even before the covenant at Sinai— there 
had developed some kind of order of priests, as Exodus 19:22 expressly 
deelares." 485 

The responsibilities of the priests in Israel fell into four eategories. 

1 . They were responsible to maintain the holy plaee of the tabemaele. This ineluded 
buming ineense eaeh moming and evening, trimming and rehlling the lamps eaeh 
everring, and replaeing the showbread eaeh Sabbath. 
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2. They also maintained the tabemaele eourtyard. This involved offering sacrifices 
eaeh morning and evening and blessing the eongregation after the daily sacrifice. 
It also meant keeping the fire on the brazen altar buming always, and periodieally 
removing its ashes. 

3. They were responsible to inspeet and appraise people and sacrifices. These 
ineluded lepers, wives aeeused of adultery, and things dedieated to the sanetuary. 

4. Finally, they were to teaeh and eounsel the people. They were to eommunieate the 
Mosaie Law to the eongregation and deeide difficult eases of law. 

Theoil 27:20-21 

These instmetions eoneern the elear olive oil that the priests were to prepare for and use 
in the tabemaele lamps. They form a transition from an emphasis on the tabemaele 
mrnishings to the priests' ministry that tollows. 

The priests had to trim and refill the lamps on the lampstand in the holy plaee every 
evening. There was light in the holy plaee all night (cf. Lev. 24:3; 1 Sam. 3:3). 

"Oil . . . is elearly a symbol of the Holy Spirit in Seripture." 486 

"It was a favourite saying of [Robert Murray] M'Cheyne when diseussing 
the method of pulpt peparation, that only beaten oil night be used in the 
sanetuary, intimating that careful preparation was leguiied f or all material 
piesented for the eonsideration of our hearers. It is not a light thing to 
speak to men for God, and none of us should essay the holy task apart 
from very earetul preparation; but when we have done our utmost in this, 
we must depend onthe kindling of the DMne fiie. Ours is the beaten oil at 
the best, but what is that, unless the Hgh Priest Hmself shall eause the 
lamptobum?" 487 

The Spirit would, on the one hand, be a perpetual souree of light for them. On the other 
hand, Ffe would also empower God's people to be a perpetual light to the nations (cf . Isa 
42:6). 

Thepriests 28:1-5 

Aaron had been tunetioning as a priest (Heb. eohen; 4:16). Now Moses officially 
appointed him and his sons to this office. God apparently speeitied Aaron beeause he was 
the brother of Moses whom God had already designated as the covenant mediator. 488 
Betore the priests as sinners eould approaeh their holy God, they had to cover their 
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uneleanness symbolieally with holy elothes. The priests had to wear these garments when 
they served in the tabemaele ritual, but they eould not wear them at other times (35:19; 
Lev. 16:4, 23, 24). The fact that the workmen who made these garments needed to be 
wise and skilltul (v. 3) indieates the importanee that God plaeed on their eonstmetion. 

Aaron's priesthood prefigured that of Jesus Christ (Heb. 5:5; 7:26; 9:11). 

Theephod 28:6-14 

The ephod (a transliteration of the Hebrew word) was the most important and outermost 
garment of the high priest. It was an apron-like pieee of elothing that fit over his robe (vv. 
31-35). 

"The duty of the high priest was to enter into the presenee of God and 
make atonement for the people as their mediator. To show that as mediator 
he brought the nation to God, the names of the twelve tribes were 
engraved upon preeious stones on the shoulders of the ephod. The 
preeious stones, with their riehness and brillianey, formed the most 
suitable earthly substratum to represent the glory into whieh Israel was to 
be transtormed as the possession of Jehovah (xix. 5); whilst the eolours 
and material of the ephod, answering to the eolours and texture of the 
hangings of the sanetuary, indieated the service performed in the sanetuary 
by the person elothed with the ephod, and the gold with whieh the 
eoloured fabric was worked, the glory of that service." 489 

Josephus wrote that the names of Jacob's six oldest sons were on the stone on the right 
shonlder, andthenamesof hissixyoiingestsonswereonthestoneonttieleft 490 

Thebreastplate 28: 15-30 

The breastplate was a poeket of material of the same f abricastheephod.Twelveprecious 
stones were fastened to the front of it, and two otgeets, the Urim and Thummim, whieh 
were probably stones also, lay within it 

The 12 jewels represented the 12 tribes. Eaeh one was unique. God later ealled the 
Israelites Hs jewels (Mal. 3:17). The high priest earried the tribes on his heart (v. 30) as 
well as on his shoulders. The heart refers to the seat of feelings and affections in the Old 
Testament 

"The purpose of the breastpieee was 'for making deeisions' (v. 15). The 
Urim and Thurnmrm, deposited in the poueh, were saered lots used as the 
'means of making deeisions' (v. 30). The word Urim' begins with the irrst 
letterof the Hebrew alphabet and Thummim' begins withthe last letter, so 
the lots were probably restrieted to giving either positive or negative 
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responses to questions asked of them. Strengthening that likelihood is the 
fact that the phrase 'Urim and Thummim' is best translated into English as 
'eurses and perfections,' meaning that if 'Urim' dominated when the lots 
were east the answer would be no but if 'Thummim' dominated the answer 
wouldbeyes." 491 

Therobe 28:31-35 

The high priest also wore this garment. It was his basie garment over whieh he put the 
ephod. It covered him eompletely so his natural nakedness did not appear (cf. Gen. 3:21). 

God may have intended the pomegranates and bells on the hem of the robe (vv. 33-34) to 
remind the Israelites of God's eommandments. The pomegranate was probably a symbol 
of the spiritually nourishing quality of God's Word (cf. Prov. 25:11; Ps. 19:8-11; 119:25, 
43, 50; Deut. 8:3; Prov. 9:8; Eeeles. 15:13). The bell was evidently a symbol of the 
sounding or proelamation of God's Word through testimony. 492 Some inteipreters have 
felt pomegranates and bells lepresented fnritfulness and joy. Others have seen them as 
repiesenting the f ruits and gifts of God's Spiri t 4 9 3 

"A popular Jewish interpietation of 28:35 taught that one end of a long 
rope should be tied to the high priest's ankle before he entered the Holy 
Plaee. Sinee his slightest rnovement would eause the bells to tinkle, the 
people outside would assume that all was well as long as they eould hear 
them But if the bells fell silent for a time, the people outside would 
naturally assume that their priest had either fainted or died. They would 
then tug on the end of the rope to pull him out, making it unneeessary for 
unauthoiized persons to enter the Holy Plaee in order to iemove his 
body." 494 

Thegoldplate 28:36-38 

A plaque of pure gold was attaehed to the front of the high priest's turban. It bore the 
engraved words, "Holy to the Lord." 

"Through this inseription, whieh was tastened upon his head-dress of 
brilliant white, the earthly retleetion of holiness, he was erowned as the 
sanetitied of the Lord (Ps. cvi. 16), and endowed with the power to 
exterminate the sin whieh elung to the holy offerings of the people on 
aeeount of the unholiness of their nature, so that the gifts of the nation 
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beeame well-pleasing to the Lord, and the good pleasure of God was 
manifested to the nation." 495 

"It was neeessary also that he should be a holy man It was as though 

they said: 'We are eonseious that our representative may fail in personal 
holiness, but on that golden plate of purest metal we have plaeed our ideal, 
the high-water mark, whieh we desire our priest should attain. 1 " 496 

"'Set apart for Yahweh' refers not alone, indeed not even primarily to 
'Aarori and bis sueeessors, as v 38 makes plaiiL It is Israel tbat is 'set apart 
forYahweh,' 'Aarori of eouiseamonglsrael andiepresentinglsrael . . ," 497 

Thetunie, turban, and sash 28:39 

Tbese items eompleted tbe high priest's waidiobe. The tunie was an undengaimerit, the 
turban covered his head, and tbe sash served as a belt 

The garments of the lesser priests 28:40-43 

The elothing deseribed in these verses appears to be the garments the priests other than 
the high priest wore. All the priests ministered barefoot out of reverence for the holiness 
ofGod(cf. 3:5; Josh. 5:15). 

"This preseription for undergarments alludes to and reminds one of the 
elothing whieh God made for Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden to 
cover their nakedness (Ge 3:21). " 498 

"The essential poirit of the priestly vestments is tbe eentral poirit of all tbe 
instruetions eoneeming tbe media of worship: Yahweh is present, and 
Israel must respond to that Presenee, be guided in tbat response, and be 
leminded eonstantly in worship as in life of tbe reahty of tbe Presenee and 
of tbe need for response." 4 9 9 

"There is mueh that ean be derived from this ehapter to form prineiples of 
spiritual leadership; but the overall point ean be worded this way: Those 
whom God seleets to minister to the eongregation through intereessory 
prayer, divine eounsel, and sacrificial worship, must always represent the 
holiness of Y ahweh in their activities and demeanor." 500 
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7. The eonseeration of the priests 29: 1-37 

The Israelites earried out the instruetions given here later. The reeord of this seven-day 
ritual appears in Leviticus 8. 1 shall defer eomment sinee Moses explained the offerings 
and proeedures specified in this ehapter more fully in Leviticus. 

The facts that God specified this eeremony in sueh detail and Moses reeorded it at sueh 
length point to its importanee for Israel. 

"To Israel had been granted the privilege of being a speeial people; to 
Aaron and his sons was granted now the privilege of being a speeial 
mediating instrument between that people and Yahweh, their Lord. A 
covenant meal was always part of sueh an arrangement (cf. 24:11; 32:6), 
and that is preeisely what is implied in the sharing of the ram of 
eonseeration by Y ahweh and the priests." 501 

All the priests bathed representing the neeessity of eleanliness before God The priests 
had saeririeial blood applied to their ears, thurnbs, and hag toes (v. 20). This symbolized 
their eomplete eonseeration: to hearthe word of God, to serve as mediators, and to walk 
as an example to others. They experienced sprinkling with blood signitying their 
eomplete sanctification. Their anointing with oil (v. 21) represented their endowment 
with power by God's Spirit for divine service. 

"The hwestiture of the high priest eonsisted of nine aets (Lev. 8:7-9), 
wheieas that of the oidinary priests involved but thiee." 5 ° 2 

8. The seryiee of the priests 29:38- 30:38 

The daily burnt offering, meal offering, and drink offering 29:38-46 

The priests began to offer these sacrifices as soon as the tabemaele was eomplete (eh. 
40). 

In the off ering of a young lamb eaeh moming and eaeh evening with tlour, oil, and wine, 
the Israelites eonseerated their lives afresh daily to the Lord. This was an offering of 
worship and expiation (i.e, the removal of sin, Lev. 1:9). It insuied Israel's eontinuing 
eommunion with her God. 

". . . thus the day was opened and elosed with gifts to Yahweh, from 
whom all gifts were believed to eome." 5 ° 3 
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The altar of ineense and the ineense offering 30: 1-10 

The plaee of this altar in the tabernaele has been a problem for some readers of the Book 
of Hebrews. Hebrews 9:4 ean be understood as deseribing its loeation as being inside the 
holy of holies with the ark. 504 However Old Testament passages say that it was inside the 
holy plaee with the golden lampstand and the table of showbread (cf. 30:6; 40:3-5, 21- 
27). Most eommentators on Exodus loeate it in the holy plaee. 50 5 Furthermore, Leviticus 
16:2 and Hebrews 9:7 say that the high priest went into the holy of holies only onee a 
year on the day of Atonement, 5 ° 6 

The priests would offer ineense on this altar eaeh moming and eaeh evening, and the 
ineense would bum all the time. The priests made the daily bumt of f ering and the daily 
ineense offering together eaeh day. Both were demonstrations of eonstant urdnterrupted 
devotion to God. Students of Exodus have almost universally recognized the ineense 
offered as a symbol of prayer that aseends to God. It was a sweet aroma in His nostrils 
and was essential to the maintenanee of the divine-human relationship. 

"Moming and evening prayers have been the hatat of all ages. With the 
one we go f orth to our labour till the evening, asking that our Father will 
give us His God-speed and guidanee and proteetiorL With the other we 
entreat forgiveness and merey." 5 ° 7 

"He who offers no sacrifice in his prayer, who does not sacrifice his self- 
will, does not really pray." 5 ° 8 

The homs of this altar (v. 10), as well as the homs on the altar of bumt offerings (the 
brazen altar), probably symbolized strength 5 ° 9 

Onee a year Aaron applied the atonement blood on this altar to eleanse it atresh for 
another year (v. 10). The deseription "most holy to the Lord " means the altar eould not 
be used f or any other purpose than what is statedhere. 

The direetions eoneeming the sanetuary eonelude with this seetion. 
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The atonement money 30: 11-16 

The direetions regarding the tabemaele opened with instruetions eoneeming eontributions 
for its eonstmetion (25:1-9). They elose with this directive that every Israelite 20 years or 
older was to pay a flat fee of half a shekel during Israel's eensus for the tabernaele's 
maintenanee (Num. 1:2; 26:2). Everyone was to pay the same amount beeause the eost of 
everyone's atonement was the same in the Lord's sight. 

"It was no ordinary tribute, theretore, whieh Israel was to pay to Jehovah 
as its King, but an aet demanded by the holiness of the theoeratie 
covenant. As an expiation for souls, it pointed to the unholiness of Israel's 
nature, and reminded the people eontinually, that by nature it was 
alienated from God, and eould only remain in covenant with the Lord and 
live in His kingdom on the ground of His graee, whieh covered its sin." 510 

IsraeTs leaders eolleeted tbis money whenever tbey took a eensus. In time it beeame a 
yeariy "temple tax" (Matt 17:24). A half shekel weigbed .2 ounees (6 grams), and it was 
suVer. "Money" in verse 16 is literally "silver." In our Lord's day it amounted to two days 
wages (Matt 17:24). Evidently tbe taking of a eensus ineuned some guilt (v. 12). Pemaps 
it retleeted laek of eomplete trust in God to multiply the nation as He had promised (cf . 2 
Sam 24). 

"Do you recognize that you belong to a redeemed worid? Even if all do 
not avail themselves of the Redemption whieh has been acbieved, yet it is 
available for all; and more benef its than we ean ever estimate are always 
aeeruing sinee God so loved the worid that He gave Hs only begotlen 
Son" 511 

The brazen laver 30: 17-21 

The laver was a large ieservoir f or the water that the priests used to wash with as they 
perf ormed their duties. It stood between tbe brazen altar and the sanetuary. Its presenee 
theie symbolized tbe fact that eleansing is neeessaiy atter the making of atoiiement and 
betbre the enjoyment of fellowsbip with God. 

"The neeessity of daily eleansing on tbe part of those who are engaged 
even in tbe most holy service ; and of all who would approaeh God, is so 
obvious as hardly to reguire eomment The body wasbed with pure water 
has for its eounterpart tbe daily eleansing of tbe soul, without whieh no 
manmay ministerintbeDMnepiesenee [cf. John 13:10]." 512 



510 Keil and Delitzsch, 2:212. 
511 Meyer,p 391. 
512 Ibid.,p. 351. 
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The "base" (v. 18) was probably not a pedestal but a smaller vessel used to draw as mueh 
water out of the laver as the priest might need to wash. The priests washed their feet as 
well as their hands (v. 21). 

The anointing oil 30:22-33 

The speeial mixture God specified here was for use only in anointing the tabernaele, its 
turnishings, its utensils, and the priests. Four tragrant spiees blended with olive oil to 
produee an excellent perfume. It was holy (different) in that the Israelites used it 
exclusively for this speeial purpose in the service of God. The priests eould use it for no 
other purpose in Israel. 

Theineense 30:34-38 

As with the anointing oil, only a eertain mixture of four ingredients was aeeeptable as 
ineense for buming on the ineense altar. Similarly not just any prayer is aeeeptable to 
God; only prayers offered as He has instrueted will be aeeeptable (cf. 1 John 5:14). 

"Staete is a fragrant resin obtained from some speeies of eistus, or 
'roekrose. 1 Onyeha is the horny plate that covers a speeies of mussel found 
in the lakes of India whieh, when burned, emits a musky odor. Galbanum 
is a pleasantly aromatie gum resin derived from eertain umbelliterous 
plants. Frankincense (from the Old French for 'pure ineense'), as used by 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, was a gum resin now ealled olibanum 
whieh was derived from eertain trees of the genus boswellia found 
growing on the limestone of South Arabia and Somaliland. Thus, three of 
the four ingredients in the ineense bumed on the golden altar were gum 
resins. Gum resins are mixtures of gum and resin obtained from plants or 
trees by ineision. Resins bum readily beeause they eontain volatile 
oils." 513 

9. The builders of the tabernaele 31: 1-11 

Chapter 31 summarizes what God reguired for His people to approaeh Him. God 
appointed the men who would be responsible for interpreting Moses' instruetions about 
the tabernaele and eonstmeting it. He filled them with His Spirit so they would make 
ehoiees eonsistent with His will (v. 3). 

Bezalel ("In the shadow of God") was evidently Miriam's grandson. 514 Oholiab ("The 
Father is my tent") was his assistarit God endowed both men with natural atality as well 
as withtheHbly Spritto do the woikFfehadappointedforthem(cf. Aets 6:3). 

"Though they were skilled, the narrative emphasizes eleariy that they weie 
to do the work of building the tabemaele by means of the skills that the 



513 John V. Myers, "WhatWas 'Brimstone?"' Kronos 9:1 (Fall 1983):58. 
514 Josephus, 3:6:1. 
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Spirit of God would give them. There is an important parallel here with 
God's work of Creation in Genesis 1. Just as God did his work of Creation 
by means of his Spirit (Ge 1:2— 2:3), so also Israel was to do their work of 
building the tabernaele by God's Spirit. 

"The parallels between God's work in Creation and Israel's work on the 
tabernaele are part of the Pentateueh's larger emphasis on the importanee 

of the work of God's Spirit among his people It is of interest here to 

note that the two key eharaeters in the Pentateueh who provide a elear 
pieture of genuine obedienee to God's will, Joseph and Joshua, are 
specifically portrayed in the narrative as those who are filled with the 
Spirit ofGod(Ge 41:38; Dt34:9)." 515 

10. The sign of the Sabbath 31: 12-18 

"As a sign of the Noahie covenant is the rainbow (Gen. 9:13), and as the 
sign of the Abrahamie covenant is eireumeision (Gen. 17:11), the sign of 
the Mosaie covenant is the observance and eelebration of the Sabbath day 
(Exod. 31:13, 17)." 516 

God intended tbis sign to teaeh Israel and the other nations that as redeemed people the 
Israelites had alieady entered into a measure of rest They were partakers of God's rest 

Observance of the Sabbath was unique to Israel. It distinguished Israel from all other 
nations. So important was its observance that the Israelite who failed to observe it died 
(v. 15). This sign was to eontinue throughout all sueeeeding generations (v. 13) as long as 
God eontinued to work through Israel as Hs primary instniment (cf. Rom 10:4; Heb. 
9:10). 

"The analogy between God's work of Creation and Israel's eonstruetion of 
the tabemaele is made explicit by the reterenee to the Sabbath at the elose 
ofthenanative." 517 

Whereas GcddidnotcoirniiandChrisuansto observetheSabbath, the Seriptures do teaeh 
the importanee of periodie physieal rest regardless of the dispensation in whieh we may 
live. 

"We don't have to be servants twenty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week." 518 



515 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 309. 

516 Youngblood, pp. 112-13. The sign of the New Covenant is the Lord's Supper (Matt 26:26-28; Mark 

14:22-24; Luke 22: 19-20; 1 Cor. 11:23-25). 

517 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 309. 

518 JohnF. Alexander, "SabbathRest," The Other Side 146 (November 1983):8. See Jeffrey Siker-Gieseler, 

"The Theology of the Sabbath in the Old Testament: A Canonical Approaeh," Studia Bibliea et Theologiea 

11:1 (April 1981):5-20, in whieh the author brought together and interpreted the references to the Sabbath 

in the Old Testament. 
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This seetion eoneludes the reeord of what Moses received from God during the 40 days 
and nights he was in the mountain that began in 25:1. 

Moses wrote the instruetions eoneeming the tabemaele so they parallel what he wrote 
about the Creation. Note some of the similarities in the narratives. 519 



Creation(Gen.1— 2) 


Tabernacle (Exod.25— 31) 


The subject of the narrative is the 
establishment of God's good ereation. 


The subject of the narrative is the re- 
establishment of God's good ereation. 


The heavens and earth are the arena for the 
ereation of divine-human tellowship. 


The tabernaele is the arena for the 
restoration of divine-human tellowship. 


God's Spirit was the enabling power in 
creation(Gen. 1:2—2:3). 


God's Spirit was the enabling power in the 
eonstruetion of the tabemaele (Exod. 31:3, 
6). 


Strueturally the ereation aeeount eonsists 
of seven aets eaeh marked by divine 
speeeh ("And God said," Gen. 1:3, 6, 9, 
14, 20, 24, 26). 


Strueturally the tabemaele aeeount eonsists 
of seven aets eaeh introdueed by divine 
speeeh ("And the Lord said," Exod 25:1; 
30:11, 17, 22, 34; 31:1, 12). 


God made Adam and Eve aeeording to a 
speeitie pattem: the image of God (Gen. 
1:26-27). 


Moses made the tabemaele aeeording to a 
speeitie pattem: a heavenly reality (Exod. 
25:9). 


The Garden of Eden eontained gold and 
jewels, and eherubim guarded it (Gen. 
2:12a, 12b; 3:24). 


The tabernaele eontained gold and jewels, 
and eherubim guarded it (Exod. 25:3, 7, 
18). 


When ereation was eomplete, God 
inspeeted and evaluated all that He had 
done (Gen. 1:31) and uttered a blessing 
(Gen. 1:28). 


When the tabernaele was eomplete, Moses 
inspeeted and evaluated all that was done 
(Exod. 39:43a) and uttered a blessing 
(Exod. 39:43b). 


God rested on the seventh day at the end of 
the ereation narrative (Gen. 2:1-3). 


God told the Israelites to rest on the 
seventh day at the end of the tabemaele 
narrative (Exod. 31:12-18). 


A fall tollowed the ereation narrative 
(Gen. 3). 


A fall tollowed the tabemaele narrative 
(Exod. 32). 


This fall resulted in the breaking of the 
Adamie Covenant (Gen. 3:14-19). 


This fall resulted in the breaking of the 
Mosaie Covenant (Exod. 33:1-5). 


God covered Adam and Eve's nakedness 
(Gen.3:21). 


God ordered the covering of the priests' 
nakedness (Exod. 28:42). 



519 



Adapted from Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., pp. 289-90, 306, 309. 
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D. The breaking and renewal of THE COVENANT CHS. 32—34 

"If a narrative paradigmatie of what Exodus is really about were to be 
sought, Exod 32— 34 would be the obvious first ehoiee. 

"That these ehapters are paradigmatie of Israel's relationship with Y ahweh 
throughout the OT is also obvious, and the farthest thing from 
eoineidenee." 520 

1. The failure of Israel eh. 32 

The seene shifts now and we see what was happening in the Israelite eamp while Moses 
was in the heights of Sinai receiving the instruetions for the Israelites' worship. The 
people were apostatizing and were devising their own form of worship. 521 

Israel's apostasy 32: 1-6 

"Throughout the lemainder of the Pentateueh, tbe ineident of tbe woiship 
of tbe golden calf east a dark shadow aeross Israel's relationship with God, 
mueh tbe same way as the aeeount of tbe Fall in Genesis 3 markedamajor 
tuming point in God's dealing with bumankind" 5 2 2 

It has always been hard for God's people to wait for Him (cf. 1 Sam. 8:4-5). When Moses 
lingered on the mountain, the people deeided to worship a new god (v. 1) and make a 
new covenant. They did not wait for guidanee from God. This retleets a shallow 
eommitment to Him and their leader, Moses. Evidently they eoneluded that Moses had 
perished in the fire on Mt. Sinai and deeided to seleet a new leader. Moses was a god to 
Israel in the sense that he was their leader (4:16). Now they turned from Moses as their 
leaderto Aaron. 

Some eommentators have interpreted Aaron's instruetion that the Israelites should 
saeritiee theirjewelry and omaments (v. 2) as designed to diseourage their rebellion. 523 If 
this was his intent, he failed (v. 3). It seems more probable that Aaron approved of their 
plan. 

Aaron eould have intended the golden calf to represent a god other than Yahweh or 
YahwehHimselt. 



520 Durham, p. 418. 

521 Apostasy means "to stand away from" something (Gr. apostasis). This word deseribes a departure. An 

apostate is someone who has departed from something. In the religious sense the word refers to extreme 

departure from God's will. "Apostate" is not neeessarily a synonym for unbeliever. The person who departs 

from God's will may be a believer or an unbeliever. The term refers to obedienee, not salvation. Most of the 

apostates in Israel were apparently believers sinee the Bible eonsistently regards Israel as a whole as the 

peopleof God. 

522 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 310. 

523 SeeKennedy, p. 138; Meyer, p. 421; Jacob, p. 940. 
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"In the present passage the term gods, or rather god [Elohim], represented 
in the golden calf, seems to be understood as an attempt to represent the 
God of the covenant with a physieal image. The apostasy of the golden 
calf, therefore, was idolatry, not polytheism. Indeed, throughout Seripture 
Israel was repeatedly wamed about the sin of idolatry." 524 

"It is preeisely the attempt to worship Yahweh by means he has already 
deelared totally unaeeeptable that makes the sin of the golden calf so 
destructive, far more so than a simple shift of allegianee to 'other' or 
'toreign' gods." 525 

The calf provided a visible symbol tbat the Israelites eould and did identiry as their 
deliverer. The English woid "idol" derivesfromtheGieekezdolon, meaning "something 
to be seen." The Apis bull was sueh a symbol in Egyptian religion. The Egyptians viewed 
this animal as the vehicle on whieh a god rode in power, and as sueh they identitied it as 
divine itself. Saered bulls or calves were eommon in the aneient Near East beeause of this 
identification. 

"The bull seems to have had manitold meanings in the ieonography of the 
Near East. It symbolized the god. It expressed attributes of a god. It 
represented a pedestal for the god. Eaeh of these meanings is important in 
understanding the eult of the golden calves in Israel's religious 
experience." 526 

The altar and feast that aeeompanied the eonstruetion of the idol (v. 5) support the 
eontention that Aaron was leading the people in a eelebration of a new covenant Hs 
disobedienee to the seeond eorrniiandment (20:2-6), whieh he had received by this time, 
resulted in his retiirning to an Egyptian form of worship that repudiated Yahweh. The 
"play" that tollowed the feast seems to have been wieked (cf . v. 25). 

"The verb translated to play' suggests illieit and immoral sexual activity 
whieh noimaUy aeeompanied teroTity rights found among the Canaanites 
who worshipped the god Baal." 5 2 7 

"That the sin of Aaron and the people was tantamount to covenant 
repudiation is elear from the aeeount of the making of the calf . The calf 
was hailed as 'the god . . . who brought you up out of Egypt' (Ex. 32:4), 
the exact language of the histDiieal prologue of the Sinaitie Covenant in 
whieh Yahweh deseribed the basis of Hs authority to be Israel's God 



524 Sailhamer, The Pentateueh , . ., p. 311. See also Keil and Delitzsch, 2:222; and David E. Fass, "The 

Molten Calf: Judgment, Motive, and Meaning," Judaism 39:2 (Spring 1990):171-83. 

525 Durham, p. 421. 

526 StephenVonWyrick, "Israel's Golden Calves," Biblieal IUustrator 13:1 (Fall 1986):10. This is a very 

fine summary artiele. See also Amihai Mazar, "Bronze Bull Found in Israelite 'High Plaee' From the Time 

of thejudges," Biblieal Arehaeology Review 9:5 (September-Octoberl983):34-40. 

527 DaYis, p. 285. 
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(20:2). Moreover, Aaron built an altar for the purpose of covenant 
affirmation and eeremony (v. 5), preeisely as Moses had done previously 
on the people's eommitment to the covenant arrangement (24:4). Aaron's 
proelamation eoneeming a festival and its implementation on the 
tollowing day (32:5-6) was again identieal to the eelebration that attended 
the mutual aeeeptanee of the covenant terms under Moses (24:11). " 528 

Many years later Israel's King Jeroboam I le-established worship of tbe golden eah/es, 
andthis praetiee beeame agreat stumbling bloekto Israel (1 Kings 12:28-31). 

"The calf represented Yahweh on their terms. Yahweh had made elear 
repeatedly that he would be received and worshiped only on his terms." 529 

Moses' intereession 32:7-14 

God's reeounting tbe news of the golden calf to Moses gives tbe reader tbe dwine 
perspective on Israel's sin. Moses stiessed three points in this perieope. 

"These thiee points— idolatry of the golden calf, Israel's stiff-necked 
retusal to obey, and God's eompassion— provide tbe basis of tbe 
subseguent narratives and God's turtber dealings with tbis people. Tbough 
a gieat aet of God's judgment follows immediately (w. 27-35), the eentral 
tbemes of tbe subseguent nanatives focus on God's eompassion and a new 
startforIsrael." 530 

God ealled tbe Israelites Moses' people (v. 7) probably beeause tbey had lepudiated tbe 
covenant and God was tberefoie no longer tbeir God. God legarded the Israelites' 
sacrificing before tbe calf as worship of it (v. 8). 

God offered to destioy tbe lebellious Israelites and to make Moses' deseendants into a 
great nation (v. 10). He may have meant that He would destroy that older generation of 
Israelites immediately. God was proposing aetion tbat would have been eonsistent with 
Hs promises to tbe patriarehs and tbe eonditions of tbe Mosaie Covenant (cf. Num 
14:12). This offer eonstituted a test of Moses' ministiy as Israel's mediator. For Moses 
tbis test was real, even though tbe proposed destruetion of Israel lay outside God's plan 
(cf . tbe promises to Abraham Gen. 49: 10) . 5 3 ! Moses passed tbe test. He did not forsake 
his people buturged Godto have merey ontbem 



528 Merrill, "A Theology . . .," p. 53. 

529 Durham, p. 442. 

530 Sailhamer, The P entateueh , . ., p. 312. 

531 Sirrdlariy, Tesus offered Himself to Israel as her king even though His death on the eross, aeeording to 

"the predetermiried plan and foreknowledge of God" (Aets 2:23), had to preeede the establishment of His 

kingdom. 
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In his model intereessory prayer (vv. 11-13) Moses appealed to God on the basis of 
several things: God's previous work for Israel (v. 11), God's glory and reputation (v. 12), 
andGod'sword(v. 13). 

The reterenee to God ehanging His mind (v. 14) has been a problem to many Bible 
readers. The expression implies no ineonsisteney or mutability in the eharaeter of God. 
He does not vacillate but always does everything in harmony with His own eharaeter. 
Within the plan of God, however, He has ineorporated enough flexibility so that in most 
situations there are a number of options that are aeeeptable to Him. In view of Moses' 
intereession God proeeeded to take a different eourse of aetion than He had previously 
intended. 532 

"In only two of the thirty-eight instanees in the OT is this word used of 
men lepenting. God's lepentanee or 'relenting 1 is an anthiopomoiphism (a 
deseription of God in human forms) that aims at showing us that he ean 
and does ehange in his aetions and emotions to men when given pioper 
grounds f or doing so, and thereby he does not ehange in his basie integrity 
or eharaeter (cf. Pss 99:6; 106:45; Ter 18:8; Amos 7:3, 6; Tonah 3:10; 
Tames 516). The giounds for the Lord's repenting are three: (1) 
inteioession (cf. Amos 7:1-6); (2) repentanee of the people (Jer 18:3-11; 
Jonah 3:9-10); and (3) eompassion (Deut 32:36; Judg 2:18; 2 Sam 
24:16)." 533 

Aaron's excuse 32:15-24 

Moses broke the tablets of the law (v. 19) symbolizing the fact that Israel had broken its 
covenant with Y ahweh. He then proeeeded to destroy the golden calf, the symbol of the 
illieit covenant into whieh they had entered (cf. 2 Kings 23:15). By treating the calf 
image as he did (v. 20) Moses was dishonoring as well as destroying it. 

"... the biblieal deseription of the destruetion of the Golden Calf 
eonstitutes an Israelite development of an early literary pattern that was 
employed in Canaan to deseribe the total annihilation of a detested 
enemy." 534 

Moses probably ordeied tbe people to drink the polluted water f or the f ollowing reason 



532 See John Munro, "Prayer to a Sovereign God," Interest 56:2 (February 1990):20-21; Thomas L. 

Oonstable, "What PrayerWill and Will Not Change," in Essays in Honor ofJ. DwightPenteeost, pp. 99- 

113; Robert B. Chisholm Jr., "Does God 'Change His Mind'?" Bibliotheea Saera 152:608 (Oetober- 

Decemberl995):387-99; Hannah, p. 156. 

533 Kaiser, "Exodus," p. 479. Advocabes of the "opanness of God" overemphasize this ehange in God and 

eonelude tiiat He did not just relent from a former proposed eourse of aetion but ehanged in a more 

fundamental way. They say He took a eompletely different direetion that He had not antieipated 

previously. This view stresses the free will of man, in this ease Moses' intereession, at the expense of the 

sovereignty of God. 

534 Samuel Loewenstamm, "The Making and Destruetion of fheGoldenCalf," Bibliea 48 (1967):485. 
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" . . . to set forth in a visible manner both the sin and its consequences. The 
sin was poured as it were into their bowels along with the water, as a 
symbolieal sign that they would have to bear it and atone for it, just as a 
woman who was suspeeted of adultery was obliged to drink the eurse- 
water(Num. 5:24)." 535 

"In this manner the thing they had worshiped would beeome a produet of 
theirownwaste, thevery eptomeof woitliessnessandiirpjrity." 536 

Some writers have suggested that this water with the gold dust suspended in it would 
have been red and is a type of the blood of Christ 5 3 7 This view laeks suppoit in the text 
The writer said nothing about Moses off ering it to the Lord to make atonement f or the 
sins of the Israelites. The people drank it; they did not offer it to God (v. 20). 

Verse 24 suggests Aaron may have formed the calf by easting it in a mold, but verse 4 
gives the impression that he carved it out of a shapeless mass. 5 3 8 The best solution seems 
to be that Aaron made this calf like similar Egyptian idols. He probably built a wooden 
frame and then overiaid it with gold that he shaped (cf . Isa 30:22). 

AarontaedtoshiftthebIameforhisactonsto Gen 3:12-13). 

"A woman of soeiety and tashion will say, 'I admit that I am not what I 
irdght be, but then look at my set; it is the tumaee that did it' A man will 
doubt God, guestion the Bible and truth, and excuse Mmself by saying, 'It 
is not I, it is the drift of modem tendeney; it is the rurnaee that did it' 
There eame out this calf.'" 5 3 9 

TheLevites' loyalty 32:25-29 

The Levites weie Moses' elosest kinsmen Peihaps it was f or this reason as well as their 
loyalty to the Loid, that they sided with Moses. Their deeision and obedienee (v. 28) 
demonstrated their faith in God. They ehose to go the way of Hs appointed leader 
Moses, instead of f ollowing their rebellious brethren 

God's punishment of the rebels was severe (v. 27) beeause of the seriousness of their 
offense. It was also mereitul; only 3,000 of the 600,000 men died (v. 28). 

The Levites' blessing was God's ehoiee of their tribe as the priestly tribe in Israel (Num 
3:12-13). The nation as a whole forfeited its rightto be akingdomot priests (19:6) by its 
lebellionhere. 



535 KeilandDelitzsch, 2:226. 

536 Mercill, Deuteronomy, p. 196. Cf. Jacob, p. 950. 

537 E.g., M. R. DeHaan, The Ohemistry ofthe Blood and Other Stirring Messages, pp. 61-63. 

538 See Loewenstamm; idem, "The Making and Destruetion of the Golden Calf— a Rejoinder," Bibliea 56 

(1975):330-43; and Stanley Gevirtz, "Heretinthe Manufacture of the GoldenCalf," Bibliea 65 (1984):377- 

81. 

539 Meyer, p. 422. 
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"The idiom 'fill the hands' [the literal meaning of "dedieate yourselves," 
NASB, or "you have been set apart," NIV, v. 29] means 'institute to a 
priestly office,' 'install,' 'inaugurate,' and the like." 540 

Moses' seeond intereession 32:30-35 

To make atonement (v. 30) means to obtain a covering for sin. 

We see Moses' great love for the Israelites as their mediator in his willingness to die for 
them (cf. Rom. 9:3). Being blotted out of God's book may refer to physieal death. 
Altematively the book eould refer to the register of those loyal to Yahweh and thereby 
deserving His speeial blessing (cf. Ps. 69:28; Isa. 4:3; Ezek. 13:9; Dan. 12:1; Mal. 
3:16). 541 God explained a prineiple of Hs dealings with people here. Individiial sin hrings 
individiial responsihility that leads tinally to individiial judgment (cf. Ezek 18:4). God 
was not saying tbat everyone will bear the ptinishrnent for his own sins preeluding 
substitution, but everyone is responsible f or his own sins. He ehose not to take Moses' life 
as a substitute for the guilty in Israel sinee this would not have been just Moses being a 
sinner himselt eould not have served as an aeeeptahle substitute f or other sinners in any 
ease. 

God promised Moses that He would not abandon His people for their sin (v. 34), but 
when their rebellion was full (at Kadesh Bamea, Num 14:27-35) He smote those of them 
who remained (v. 35) , 542 

2. The re-establishment of fellowship eh. 33 

Breaking God's covenant resulted in the Israelites' separation from tellowship with Him 
It did not teiminate their relationship with Hm, but it did hinder their f ellowship with 
Him Similariy when ehristians sin we do not eease to be God's people, but our 
tellowship with the Lord suf fers. 

"Moses had now letumed to Mount Sinai and there God spoke with him 
again The text has several indieations that the author now wants to show 
that Israel's relationship with God had been tundamentally affected by 
their 'great siri of worshiping the golden calf . AU was not the same. The 
narrative shows that there was now a growing distanee between God and 
Israel that had not been theie betoie. Eaeh of the tollowing seetions of 
narrative demonstrates speeitieally the ehanges that have oeeuned in 
God's relationship to Israel. We should also note that the Levites are 
ehosen in this narrative in Numbers 3 they replaee the hrstbom Israelites 



540 Hyatt, p. 310. 

541 Durham,p.432. 

542 See Jonathan Master, "Exodus 32 as an Argument for Traditional Theisrn," Journal of the Evangelical 

Theologieal Soeiety 45:4 (Deeember 2002):585-98. 
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as priests. This represents a turther ehange in Israel's relationship with 
God in the Sinai covenant." 543 

Notiee some eomparisons and eontrasts between the nanative of the original giving of the 
covenant and this nanative that deseribes the renewal of the covenant 544 



The Giving of the Covenant 
(Exod. 20-31) 


The Restoring of the Covenant 
(Exod. 33-30) 


All the people were to be priests (19:5-6). 


Only the Levites would be priests (32:29). 


Moses aseended Mt. Sinai and God spoke 
with him there while the people waited 
below (19:20). 


Moses aseended Mt. Sinai and God spoke 
with him there while the people waited 
below (32:31). 


God sent His angel to destroy Israel's 
enemies (23:23). 


God sent His angel lest He destroy Israel 
(33:2-5). 


The tabemaele in the eenter of the eamp 
was to be the "tent of meeting" where God 
would meet with the people (25:8; 27:21; 
28:43; 29:42-43). 


Another "tent of meeting" outside the 
eamp was where God met with Moses and 
Joshuaonly (33:7). 


God displayed His glory for all the people 
to see on Mt. Sinai (24:16-17). 


Only Moses eould see God's glory 
partially (33:18-23), and the people only 
saw God's glory retleeted on Moses' face 
(34:29). 


God covered Moses' face lest he see too 
mueh of God's glory (33:18-23). 


Moses covered his face lest the people see 
too mueh of God's glory (34:30). 


God revealed His glory to test the people 
and to keep them from sinning (20:20). 


God revealed His glory to show His graee 
and eompassion (33:19; 34:6-7). 


God wrote the Ten Commandments on 
stone tablets (Deut. 10:1-4). 


Moses wrote the Ten Commandments on 
stonetablets (34:28). 


God gave the Ten Commandments (20:2- 
17). 


Godgavethe "tenwords" (34:11-26). 


The stmeture of the narrative begins and 
ends with wamings against idolatry 
(20:22-23; 23:13) and instruetions for 
properworship (20:24-26; 23:14-19). 


The stmeture of the narrative begins and 
ends with wamings against idolatry 
(34:11-17) and instmetions torproper 
worship (34:27-28). 


Moses expressed amazement when he saw 
thepeople (32:19). 


The people expressed amazement when 
they saw Moses (34:30). 



543 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . , ., p. 313. 
544 Adq3tjedfromibid v pp. 313-17. 
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33:1-6 God would not now dwell in the midst of the Israelites as He intended to 

do in the tabemaele beeause they had repudiated His covenant with them 
(v. 3). 

The announeement of the ehange in God's relation to Israel and the 
consequent loss of blessing led the people to mourn and sacrifice out of 
sorrow (vv. 4-6). They willingly gave up the use of the omaments that 
they had used in the rebellion and that were, therefore, an offense to God. 

33:7-11 The tent reterred to here eannot be the tabemaele sinee the Israelites had 

not yet built it. It must have been a smaller tent used as a meeting plaee for 
Moses, the people, and God over whieh the pillar of eloud stood. This tent 
served some of the tunetions of the tabemaele that later replaeed it. Moses 
now moved this tent outside the eamp to symbolize the removal of God's 
presenee from the people's midst. 545 

Moses' personal eommuriiori with God was uneommonly intimate (v. 11; 
cf. Nnm 12:6-8). 546 "Face to face" is an idiom that eommunieates 
intimaey, not a theophany . 5 4 7 

33:12-16 God's withdrawal from Israel ereated pioblems for Moses as Israel's 
mediator. If God was not going to enter into covenant relationship to Israel 
as He had first deseribed (13:21-22), how eould Moses lead the nation (cf. 
3:11, 13)? This is the focus of Moses' first reguest (v. 13). Ffe wanted 
leassuranee that God Hmself would lead Israel in the wildemess. 548 God 
assuied him that He would eontinue to go with His people and thus 
provide the rest that His presenee among them inspiied (v. 14). God gave 
another dramatie revelation of Hmself similar to the one that He had 
tormeiiy given at Sinai (19:9-25). 

Moses' seeond reguest was that God might eontirm him as God's ehosen 
mediator among the Israelites. He also asked that God might eontirm the 
nation as His ehosen people in view of the ehange in the relationship (v. 
16). 

33: 17-23 God promised this too (v. 17). 

Third, Moses reguested a greater pereeption of God's essential being than 
he had experienced thus far. This would also enable him to serve God 



545 See Henry Mowvley, "John 1:14-18 in the light of Exodus 33:7—34:35," The Expository Times 95:5 

(Febmary 1984):135-37. 

546 Ronald B. Allen, "TheHllarof theCloud," Bibliotheea Saera 153:612 (Oetober-Deeember 1996): 393, 

believed that the eloud was Jesus. 

547 Durham, p. 443. 

548 Ibid, p. 446. 
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more effectively in view of the altered relationship (v. 18). God explained 
that no one ean view Him direetly and live. 

"As our bodily eye is dazzled, and its power of vision 
destroyed, by looking direetly at the brightness of the sun, 
so would our whole nature be destroyed by an unveiled 
sight of the brillianey of the glory of God." 549 

God did grant Moses a greater revelation of Hmself even though it was a 
limited ievelation. Tbis ievelation helped Moses fulfill his duty as a 
mediator by giving him a greater appreeiation for the person of Yahweh 
(cf. 2 Cor. 12:4). Tbis is what all the leaders of God's people need (cf. 
Phil. 3:8-10). 

". . . though Yahweh does indeed eome to Moses in 
theopbany, what he gives to Moses is guite speeiheally not 

the sight of this beauty, his glory, his Presenee— that, 
indeed, he pointedly denies. What he gives rather is a 
deseription, and at that, a deseription not of how he looks 
butof howhei's." 550 

3. The renewal of the covenant eh. 34 

Moses bad obtained God's promise to renew the covenant bond with Israel (33: 14). Now 
God direeted him to restore the covenant revelation by reeopying the Ten 
G)mmandments on two new stone tablets. God both provided and wrote on the first 
tablets, but Moses provided and God wrote on the seeond set of tablets. 

"As Moses had restored the covenant through his eneigetie intereession, 
he should also provide the materials for the renewal of the covenant 
reeoid, and hring them to God, for Hm to eomplete and eonhrm the 
reeoid by writing the covenant words upon the tables." 5 5 l 

Again Moses stayed 40 days and nights in the mountain (v. 28), but this time Joshua did 
not aeeompany him 

"Israel's initial relationsbip with God at Sinai, characteiized by the 
patriaiehal simplieity of the Covenant Code [Exod 20:22—23:33], is now 
lepresented by the complex and restrictive laws of the Code of the Priests 
[Exod.35-Lev.16]." 552 



549 Keil and Delitzsch, 2:237. 
550 Durharn, p. 452. 
551 Keil and Deliteseh, 2:240. 
552 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 48. 
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34:1-9 The text does not reeord what Moses saw of God's self-revelation (33:18), 

but it does tell us what he heard. Moses stressed the merey of God in this 
exposition of God's name, Yahweh (cf. 29:5-6). 

"There is nothing more terrible than the way in whieh sin 
elings to a man and dogs his footsteps. Let a man onee 
steal, and he is never trusted again, even though he has 
made reparation for it. Men look at their fallen brothers 
through their sin; but God looks at man through the 
idealised [sie] life, with a love that imputes to him every 
virtue for Ohrist's sake." 553 

Moses' lesponse to God's graeious ievelation was suhmission and worship 
(v.8). 554 

Erieouraged by this ievelation Moses iequested again (cf . 33: 15) that God 
would dwell in the nidst of Israel and lead Hs people into the Promised 
Land (v. 9). He besought the Lord again to le-establish His covenant 
aeknowledging the sintulness of the Israelites with whom he humbly 
identihed 

34:10-26 In lesponse God announeed that He would restoie the covenant That is, 
He would establish the covenant again. Fuithermoie He would peribrm 
miiaeles never befoie seen, namely, driving out the Canaanites (v. 1). 

To lemind the Israelites of their duties in the covenant lelationship, God 
lepeated two of the tundamental oidinanees (ehs. 21—23) that would 
determine their attitude toward Hm. 

1. They were to make no covenants with the Canaanites but drive 
them out eompletely (w. 11-16). The Israelites were to live by 
only one covenant theircovenant withYahwehat Sinai. 

2. They were to worship God as He had speeitied (w. 17-26) lather 
than as they thought best Their tailuie in this had lesulted in the 
worship of the golden calf . 

34:27-28 God le-established the Mosaie Covenant when He had set these prineiples 
tbrth. 

"The tangihle token of the lenewal is the handing over of 
two tables of the testimony like the first, whieh had been 
shatteied at the u'me when the original covenant had been 



553 Meyer, pp. 448-49. 

554 See J. Cari Laney, "God's Self-Revelation in Exodus 34:6-8," Bibliotheea Saera 158:629 Qanuary- 

March2001):36-51. 
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annulled. The eeremony was to be similar to the first one, 
but not so festive, just as the seeond wedding of one who 
marries his divorced wife is not quite the same as the first. 
The break has been healed, but it is not possible to undo the 
fact that at some time the break had existed." 555 

34:29-35 The transfoimation that Moses experienced as a result of his elose 
fellowship with God showed in his physieal appearanee, partieularly on 
his face (cf. Matt 17:1-3). This ehange made the other Israelites 
uncomfortable around him The evidence of his elose relationship with 
God convicted them Evidenfly Moses' shining face was evidence to the 
Israelites that he had been in the Lord's presenee and that what he told 
them was an oraele from God. The purpose of the veil that Moses woie 
over his face while speaking with the Israelites at other times was to hide 
the fact that the glory was fading (2 Cor. 3: 18) . 

"The physieal natuie of this phenomenon must lemain a 
mystery, but its theologieal meaning is erystal elear. Moses, 
as covenant mediator was authentieated as sueh by his 
lesemblanee to the God of glory whom he lepiesented. It is 
pieeisely for this leason that Moses and Elijah shaied the 
radianceof thetransfiguiedjesus (Luke9:31-32)." 556 

The Hebrew woid translated "shone" is unusual and is lelated to the woid 
translated "hom," meaning "rayed." In the Latin Vulgate, Jerome 
translated the elause in light of the basie meaning of the root woid: 
"homed." This led some aneient painters to lepresent Moses in art with 
homs eoming out of his head. 

"Heneetorth, the covenant that God makes with Israel will 
focus on the role of the mediator. Through him God will 
display his glory to his people." 5 5 7 

The covenant as lenewed lested on the separation of the people f rom the nations that God 
would drive out The iealization of the blessings that God promised depended on the 
Israelites' obedienee to this eommand. 

The blessing of God's people lests on the faithful lovingkindness of God and the 
inteioession of their leadeis, Jesus Christ and human leaders. We eannot shess too mueh 
the importanee of the kind of inteieession that Moses modeled on this oeeasion. If God 
has given you a rrinistry of leadership, your inteieession f or those you lead or your laek 
of it will diieetry aff eet their welf are. 



555 Cassuto, pp. 437-38. On the praetiee of fasting, see Kent D. Berghuis, "A Biblieal Perspective on 
Fasting," Bibliotheea Saera 158:629 (January-March 2001):86-103. 
556 Merrill, "A Theology . . .," p. 56. Cf. Duiham, p. 468. 
557 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 317. 
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E. THE CONSTRUCTION AND DEDICATION OF THE OBJECTS USED IN ISRA EL 'S 
WORSHIP CHS. 35—40 

The renewal of the covenant made the ereetion of the tabernaele possible. Here begins 
what seholars refer to as the Code of the Priests (Exod. 35— Lev. 16). Having broken the 
covenant onee, God proeeeded to give His people more stringent reguirements. 

"... the Code of the Priests sought to ensure Israel's obedienee through an 
elaborate system of priestly reguirements. As the Sinai narrative [Exod. 
19— Num. 10] untolds, then, the simple 'e^eryman's' altar of the Covenant 
Code (Ex 20:24-25) gives way to the singular and more elaborate bronze 
altar of the tabernaele (Ex 27:1-8; 38:1-7), one that was to be used solely 
bythepriests(Levlff.)." 558 

"The similarities of Exod 25—31 and 35—40 may all be aeeounted for on 
the basis of their rootage in this all-eneompassing theme: both seetions, 
eaeh in its own way, are preoeeupied with Israel's need to experience the 
reality of Yahweh's Presenee." 559 

1. Preparations for eonstruetion 35: 1— 36:7 

Following the restoration of the covenant, Moses announeed God's direetions for the 
eonstruetion of the tabemaele. In building it the Israelites were to work only six days a 
week. They were to rest on the Sabbath (35:2-3). 

"Kindling a fire receives speeial attention here beeause the people thought 
that kindling a fire was not a work, but only a preparation for some kind of 
work. But the Law makes sure that this too was not done." 560 

Moses invited the people to bring their eontributions for the eonstruetion (35:4-19; cf. 
25:1-9). These materials would have been the Israelites' own goods. Some were items the 
Egyptians had given them when they left Egypt and possessions they had obtained from 
traders they had met during their travels sinee leaving Egypt 

The people began to bring what the builders needed (35:20-29). Moses again recognized 
Bezalel and Oholiab as skillful artisans whom God had gifted and appointed to lead the 
eonstruetion work (35:30—36:2). This provision by God inspired the people to give even 
more, so mueh so that Moses had to tell the people to stop giving (31:3-7). The people 
proved their eornmitment to the covenant and to Yahweh by their generous eontributions 
to the project that He had ordered. 5 6 1 



558 Ibid., pp. 58-59. 

559 Durham, p. 474. 

560 The NKT Bible note on 35:3. 

561 See Dwayne H Adams, "The Building Progiam that Works (Exodus 25:4—36:7 [31:1-11])," Exegesis 
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2. Execution of thework 36:8— 39:43 

Moses deseribed the direetions for eonstrueting the tabemaele and its fumishings earlier 
(ehs. 25—31). I will simply give a breakdown of the individual items here with 
reterenees and parallel references (cf. also 35:11-19). 

Thetabernaele 36:8-38 

The hangings and coverings 36:8-19 (cf. 26:1-14) 
The boards and bars 36:20-34 (cf. 26:15-30) 
The veil and sereen 36:35-38 (cf. 26:31-37) 

"The order of reeounting the eonstruetion of the parts of the tabemaele is 

not the same as that of the instmetions in Exodus 25— 30 The purpose 

for this ehange is perhaps to begin with, and thus highlight, the part of the 
work that involved 'all the skilled workers' betore moving on to that work 
whieh involved only Bezalel. Thus the pieture given at the beginning of 
the narrative is that of the total partieipation of all the people." 562 

Therurniture, vessels, and eourtyard 37:1— 38:20 

The Ark of the Covenant 37:1-9 (cf. 25:10-22) 

The table of showbread 37:10-16 (cf. 25:23-30) 

The lampstand 37:17-24 (cf. 25:31-40) 

The altarot ineense 37:25-28 (cf. 30:1-10) 

The anointing oil and ineense 37:29 (cf. 30:22-28) 

The brazen altar 38:1-7 (cf. 27:1-8) 

Thelaver38:8(cf. 30:17-21) 

The eourtyard 38:9-20 (cf. 27:9-19) 

The raw materials 38:21-31 

Moses also reeorded an estimate of the amount of metal used (38:21-31). Coined money 
did not exist until the seventh eentury B.C. when the Lydians in Anatolia (modem 
Turkey) invented it. Conseguently the shekel Moses reterred to was a measure of weight 
(not guite half an ounee). 563 The materials ineluded slightly over a ton of gold (v. 24), 
almost four tons of silver (w. 25-28), and about two and a half tons of bronze (w. 29- 
31). 

Thepriests' clothing39:l-31 

Moses deseribed the preparation of the priests' elothes at length, as is appropriate in view 
of their importanee. 



562 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., p. 318. 
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Theephod 39:2-7 (cf. 28:6-12) 

The breastplate 39:8-21 (cf. 28:15-29) 

The robe 39:22-26 (cf. 28:31-34) 

The otheraeeessories 39:27-31 (cf. 28:39-40, 42) 564 

Note the repetition of the fact that the eiattsmen tbllowed the Lord's instmetions to 
Moses preeisely (w. 1, 5, 7, 21, 26, 29, 31). 

Presentation to Moses 39:32-43 

The builders and craftsmen then presented the finished tabemaele items to Moses. The 
fact that he listed them again in the text reflects their importanee. The statement that they 
did their work just as God had eommanded Moses braekets the seetion (vv. 32, 42). As in 
the Creation narrative (Gen. 1:28), a blessing eoneludes the tabemaele eonstmetion 
narrative (v. 43). 

"The readiness and liberality with whieh the people had presented the gifts 
reguired for this work, and the zeal whieh they had shown in executing the 
whole of the work in rather less than half a year (see at 40:17), were most 
eheering signs of the willingness of the Israelites to serve the Lord, for 
whieh they eould not fail to receive the blessing of God." 565 

The seetions of Exodus dealing with the tabemaele aie a fruitful field for study. As you 
study the tabemaele in moie depth in the tutuie, ask God to help you appreeiate the 
signitieanee of the many details of this ievelation of God's person and work. 5 6 6 

3. The ereetion and eonseeration of the tabernaele eh. 40 

The Israelites ereeted the tabemaele on the first day of the first month, almost exactly one 
year after the Israelites left Egypt (vv. 2, 17). This was about nine months after Israel had 
arrived atMt. Sinai (cf. 19:1). 

First, the text narrates God's eommand to ereet the tabemaele (vv. 1-15). Moses' 
obedienee to this eommand tollows (vv. 16-33). Seven times in this ehapter we read that 
Moses did exactly as the Lord eommanded him (vv. 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, 29, 32; cf. Heb. 
3:5). 

"The writer's earetul attention to the ehronology of the events is important, 
for it shows that the restrietion of the offering of the Passover lamb to the 



564 See John E. Johnson, "The Old Testament Offices as Paradigm forPastoral Identity," Bibliotheea Saera 
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eentral worship eenter (Dt 16:1-8) eould thus have already been earried 
out during this first eelebration of the Passover in the wilderness." 567 

When the tabemaele stood eomplete, God deseended in the eloud that so filled tbe 
tabemaele that neither Moses nor anyone else eould enter it (w. 34-39). The Jews ealled 
tbis eloud that indieated the speeial presenee of God the sbekinah (lit residenee, i.e, of 
God). This term does not appear in the Old Testament Itc>ccuisintbeTargums. 568 

Rnally God was dwelling among Hs people. Hs redemption of them was now eomplete. 
He had liberated them from bondage in Egypt (ehs. 1—15) and adopted them as Hs 
speeial treasuie (ehs. 15— 40). Hehadmadeacovemntwimmemardr£)wblessedmem 
with Hs presenee. He would guide them from then on "throughout all their joumeys" 
(w. 36, 38). The deseent of God to take up residenee in the midst of Hs people is 
theietbre a f itting climax with whieh this book eloses. 

Moses, howeYer, was not able to enter the tabemaele beeause of the eloud (v. 34). This 
indieates that more provisions were neeessary befoie fellowship with God eould 
eontinue. Leviticus explains those piovisions. 



567 Sailhamer, The P entateueh . . ., pp. 321-22. 

568 The Targums are explanatioris of the Hehrew Seriptures written later in the Aramaie language for the 

benetit of Jews who beeause of the Babylonian captivity had not leamed Hebrew. 
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Conclusion 

The major message of this book is that Yahweh is the sovereign God who pro v ides 
deliverance for people from the slavery in whieh they find them selves. M oses revealed 
G od's methods of providing salvation in Exodus. 

His method of dealing with the whole human raee was to ereate a pattern in the nation of 
Israel of how glorious it ean be to live under the government of Y ahweh. His method of 
dealing with Israel was by rev ealing Himself in power and glory. God intended this 
rev elatio n to produee the double reaetion of obedienee (ho rizo n tally ) and worship 
(v ertieally ) in the Israelites. God's method of dealing with individuals was by pro v iding 
opportunities to obey and experience blessing or to disobey and experience ehastisement. 

God's purposes as revealed in Exodus are eontinually moving torward. People's aetions 
sueh as disobedienee, apostasy, and rebellion affect God's purposes, but they never 
frustrate them. Man's aetions in Exodus fail apart from God's graee. This fact 
demonstrates that in both his nature and praetiee man is a eongenital sinner. 

God's graee in ehoosing Israel and blessing her with deliverance, adoption, and His 
abiding presenee stands out elearly in Exodus, espeeially in view of Israel's ingratitude 
and rebellio usness. 

"Exodus eontains some of the riehest, fo u ndatio nal theology of all the 
books in the OT. Preeminently, it lays the toundations for a theology of 
G od's rev elatio n of his person, his redemption, his law, and hisworship.lt 
also initiates the great institution of the priesthood and the role of the 
prophet and formalizes the covenant relationship between God and his 
people." 569 

"With Yahweh's Presenee promised, then demonstrated, then given to 
Israel in theophany at Sinai, the first half of Exodus ends. The seeond half 
of the book is preoeeupied with response to that Presenee, in life, in 
covenant in worship, and even in disobedienee. The largest part of that 
seeond half has to do with the eommunieation to Israel of the reality of 
that Presenee, through a series of set-apart plaees, set-apart objects and 
set-apart aets, all of them intimately eonneeted, in one way or another, 
with Yahweh's Presenee." 5 7 ° 



569 Kaiser, "Exodus," p. 292. 
570 Durharn, p. 501. 
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